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To extend the authorization of appropriations under the Vocational Education Act 
' I ' ' ■ ' • of 1963. 
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• Mr. Pebkin8 (for himself and Mr. Gqodlino) introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to Jhe Committee on ^ducation and Labor 
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A BILL 

. To extend the authorization of appropriations under the 
• t Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

* . J ' 

1 Be it enajted by the Senate and House of Represents 

2 lives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That (a) section 102(a) of the Vocational Education Act of 
*4 1963 amended by inserting immediately after "fiscal year 

5 -1982" the fojj^wing: "and for each succeeding fiscal year"; 

6 (b) Section 102(b) of such Act Ts amended by inserting 

7 immediately aft^r 'jfistfiM year 1982" the following; "and for 

8 each succeedingjfiscal year". \ ■ 



1 - (c) Section 102(c) of "such Act is amended by. inserting 

2 immediately after "fiscal year 1982" the following: "and for 

3 each succeeding fisctftyyear, ". 

■4 \(d) Sec^jon 102(1) of such Act is amended by striking 

5 chit "each fiscal yeartjmding prior to October 1, 1982," and 

6 inserting in lieu thereof "each succeeding fiscal year". 

7 . (e) Section 105(f)(1) of such Act is amended by inserting 

8 immediately after "fiscal year 1982" the following: "and for 

9 each succeeding fiscal year". 

10' (0 Section 162(c) of such Act is amended by strikingW 

11 "the fiscal years ending prior to September 30, 1982" and 

12 inserting in lieu thereof "the succeeding fiscal year". 

13 ' (g) Section" 183 of such &ct is amended by inserting 

14 immediately after "September 30, 1982 >v the following: "and 
*15 for each succeeding fiscal year". ^ 

16 (h) Section 192 of such Act is amended by inserting 

17 immediately after/fiscal year 1981" the following: "and for 

» ■ f . ' • 

18 each succeeding fiscal year". 

O 
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Chairman Perkins. Let's come to order. We welcome all you here 
today. We have had auite ^struggle to hold our own, in fdnding for 
home economics, ana we have gone backward a little since 1981. 
But I can assure you that I am going td carry on for you, for home 
economics. We will keep working with' you like we have all through 
the years^and we want to^jnake sure that we retain the linfe item 
funding for consumer and homemaking education. 

We'd like to welcome you all here this morning. I'm delighted to 
have vou here. Any way that I can help you with this situation I - 
will. We want to give you as much time as we can and hear as 
many of you as possible. 

You may want to talk to your Congressman, every Congressman . 
in the country if possible, but at least the Congressmen qnd'Con- 
gresswomen who represent you, to makfe sure that each Member is 
aware of the appropriations situation.* We want to do the very best 
we can for you. 

[Applause.] 

Chairman Perkins. This morning the Subcommittee on Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education is conducting an over- 
sight hearing on the- Vocational Education Act. " 

We have two purposes this morning. First, we will hear testimo- 
ny on vocational education paperwork from ou* colleague, Con- 
gressman Kent Hance from Texas. Is he here yet, Congressman 
Kent Hance? Well, we will go phead. f 

Then we will hear from a panel of witnesses who will discuss the 
consumer and homemaking education program under the Vocation- 
al Education Act. . 

Now, I am going ahead with the panel and if > Congressman 
Hance from Texas does come in we will interrupt vou just for a few 
moments. The panel consists of Mr. Jo£ D. Mills, State superin- 
tendent of vocational education, Florida Department of EducatioftTv^ 
representing the National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education and American. Vocational Association; Mrs. 
Yvonne Ferguson, State director, West Virginia Department of 
Education; and Mm. Camille Hell, Home ,Kconomk\s Department, 
Texas Tech University, chair, Coalition for Home Economics. 

Let the entire panel come around. Take your seijts at the table 
and let me welcome alf of you here. I will take you as you are 
listed. We will hear from you first, Mr. Mills. ^ 

STATEMENT OF JOK I). MILLS, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION, FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND AMERICAN VO- , 
(NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ' . 

Mr. Miu-8.- Thauk you, air. 
Chairman Perkins. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Mu,u*. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be here. Ah I well 
recollect, I have had some association with you over the years, 
once, as a local director when I went to your part of the country to 
give you j iin award from the local directory in about 11)04. Since 
'that time I JiUve stayed within vocational education and my 
preHont role, Hir, it „ 



Chairman Pkhkins. When, was that? Paintsville Kv *' 

Mr. Mills. Paintsville. Ky , sir. • 

Chairman Pkkkins. 1 thought 1 remembered it. 

Mr. Mills. George Raniey was director at the center sir Ami I 
will never forget that because you talked to the folks about a 
project that you had on the Bi« Sandy thatvou wanted them to be 
supportive of. Am I ri«ht on that, sir? I remember that verv well 
[Laughter.] ■ " • 

Chairman Pkkkins. You were rl^ht there. [Laughter.] 

Mr Mills. It ytras the cold of winter that I went up there I re- 
member. . , 

Today, sir, I am speaking on behalf of the American "Vtxrationa I 
Association of which I am president-elect, and for the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Vocational Kducation of which I am 
the president this year. 

I would (ike to "read these statements, Congressman- Perkins so 
that I can be ri^ht on line with what I need to say sir 
* Chairman Pkkkins. Without objection, all -the prepared state 
meats will be inserted m the record. Just proceed in anv wav that 
you want. ' 
' Mr. Mills. Thank vou, sir. 

As Congress movo4 to reauthorize the t%U Vocational Kducation 
Act it is essential, sir, that aq important component of this legisla- 
tion, consumeyand homemakintf, receives special attention and 
support. Iheyro^rams contained in this category have played an 
important roll in our Nations society in the past" ami nred to plav 
o vital role in'tho future, - 

In my remarks this morning I would like to briefly discuss some 
ofSthe kinds of skill that families will have to have to live success- 
fully in i today s and tomorrows world and toll some of the Hum's 
»i»V ru- 1101110 ^onomics programs are responding; to. 

I he following, sir, are observations that reflect on the future 
need of individuals in society for consumer and homemukim,' edu 
cation. We know that honiemakiiiK is a rapid I v growim; occupation 
hat is involving all individuals. Almost half of all females are f ull- 
time homemakers. and increasing: numbers of males are full-time 
homomakors and all other males and females are iMi«n«ed in the 
dual role of homemaker and wage earner. 

Management skills are particularly critical to the success of the 
dual role. I see that in my own family with four children and five 
KrmidchtUlreii. IfonienmkinK more directly determines th<' tjualitv 
of life, the happiness and success of individuals than in- anv other 
occupation and homemakinK more directly determines, I feel, the 
Inline status of the, society than any oilier occupation wo have* 

In this information n«o, more wax*' earner endeavors will oper- 
ate out o the home, thereby domandinK increnned home mamiKi" 
ment skills. h>r example, individuals may, need d, , ;( , to nn office at 
lhlrequent intervals with a day by day function beintf Performed 
thrown technology in the home. The h/mio will become a sett inn 
or work other than homemakiiiK and consideration must he given 
to the physical setting as well as thiVM'tttJW'mMit of independent* 
and shared resources such as lime, enet>:v, wpiice, economics, and 
other material resources, 



In this society of ours of high technology and the high touch that 
we «are talking about* our human skills will become increasingly 
important. Although the home will incorporate 'inure and more 
technology for information in management purposes, it. must also 
provide a sanctuary for the escape from the pace and the abrasion 
of the outside world and an environment for renewal of resources. 

As the society becomes increasingly competitive, children must 
be taught to compete. However, learning and practicing coopera- 
tion becomes equally important as individuals develop techniques 
of teamwork so vital to a satisfying home life as well as to n pro- 
ductive business or industry. As our economy becomes increasingly 
global and interdependent, young people must learn the skills asso- 
ciated with economic decisions and consumer choices at an early 
age. 

Developing goals, identifying objectives, and establishing prior- 
ities all contribute to wise decisionmaking. I think that such in- 
struction is emphasized in consumer and homeritaking education 
and is initially learned in the home. It is in the home that econonv 
ics is first taught. 

1 had a little experience the other night. We have a 2 -year-old 
grandson, and I was interested in the fact that wywere teaching 
him to count, and we gave him 20 pennies and mat little rascal 
could count up to 20. So, I know that we have been teaching some- 
thing in the home. And as I see some of the work that's txnng done 
in our child care and development program*. I see these kind of 
things coming down from the schools to us who are in the family. 

Now, as local and national trends place greater emphasis I think 
on long-range planning, it is necessary that families manage their 
resources accordingly. It is vital that children learn early in life 
that instnn| gratification j s no ^ a | wa y H necessary or eVen benefi- 
cial. 

Families need to stress the value of longornn^e planning for edu» 
option, vacations, fulfillment * of material desires with a healthy 
measure of work added to provide realistic meaning to such plan*. 

As individuals increasingly are rejecting the overwhelming cost 
of institutional services, they are returning to the traditional sup- 
l>ort services of the home and family, health care, education* eco- 
nomic investment^ food, clothing, shelter, entertainment, and 
others. 

I think the term "voluntary simplicity of the life" in providing n 4 
real challenge to mnn,v individuals today. Consideration should be 
given to the impact of Much decision* on the economy as well as on 
consumers For example, public education could not survive a maw* 
slve return to home based or private education. 

As greater number* of tomans are living longer in retirement, 
more hour* are uprttt in the home tin a family siting which must 
provide for the physical* emotional, social, intellectual, and rco> . 
nomic needs of family members. Many of these retiree?* are home- 
makers that requhwtdditionttl education for {frv now life style. A* 
consumer products grow in quantity and <ijfv£asit>\ consumers must 
Insist upon quality ami durability from jrfoducVs. *hl* has called 
for educated and responsible consumers, 

flow, an networking becomes the predominant universal nrocea* 
in both economic and win! affair?*, a* well n& in the |w)IUicnl world H 



a;* opposed the hierarchical pyramid structure of operation, the 
home and the family, the institution with the major responsibility 
for perpetuating (he culture. self -esteem, jjnd respect for other* (is 
key demerit* in a prevailing integrity will bo cHwenti.ll to bath 
physical and mental survival 4 , 

It is'in the family, whether as a child, as you. or an adult, thM 
individuals acquire and practice fundamental' physical, social, intel- 
lectual, economic, and aesthetic skill* For example, the impact of 
prenatal, infant, and childhood nutrition, on one's lifelong bodv 
composition, health, physical appearance,, and productivity* Ls well * 
established Yet millions of women continue to be uninformed of 
such facta as they hririft children into the world 

One's earliest experience ob*erv»rifc' family membvrs reading, 
being read to, enjoying book*, with graphic* appropriate to develop 
mental task or level, experience* on environmental, to reading and 
acquiring a desire to -read are critical factors in developing commu- 
nication skills in public schools In addition, the family is a support 
system that assures the students of the resources vital to achiev- 
went in school would greatly reduce the spiralling cost of edurn. 
tional remediation ' ' * 

As children observe t>are«ts at work, enjoy work as children*' 
play, assume gradual w'ork responsibility, and receive appropriate 
remuneration lor work, they are in a privets of .career develop- 
ment. •* fc 

Sidney Harris one of. the Nation 1 * foremost syndicated writers, 
entitled a recent editorial "Quality Education Begins at Home" 
stating: . ■ * 

So man) hr.llllM arc ,OH.> r tioj aUajt ihe tl u.lht\ c:f njiu alien lhr»r *h*Mrr M nr* 
(rCnnirnl f-h««»! >rt tirrjNi«!r f m rrertluc ,:»r F>irii!nl iliMinlaUuit in the* h«.'Mn», * hie h 
i» r.^r Itiorr fin-iaivr itl ahaj;;r;# the vhiM * lalrf IntcrnU ntni hah** 

Perhaps on* of the most critical concerns ever to face the fcK*ieJL v 
will be that of regarding the elderly in the very near future, /\j|e- 
dining population preclude* nuHicjent resource* to adequately pro. 
vide h)t t the bulky aging group, and yet thU generation i« taking: 
for granted a fulfilling retirement ' Population decision* .have 
always been important to young people Hut previous generation!* 
have not had the alternatives that am available today Yes, respon- 
sibility for the future generation continues* to bo very reAl 

Sir, in our experience* m Florida in my working with the con* 
nuttier and homemnkin*g group. I can think of just »o mfcnv positive 
thing* that have taken place over the. ye;,p* t\n ^ revolt of the t>d- 
era! dollar* I feting I could eniLmdrate tlyme. hut th.iy might wish 
tc> Come out in «omn queat ioning^T 

I would like to point mil toftlf a statement that wa* agreed 
U|H)n by a group of educator* |ft relumlm*. Ohio, not too long/ngo. 
that m the American Association of Community Colleges, the 
American Awnfintimi of OmltuiMufy College TrU«teo«. AVA. and 
the tftnte ciirectcno Wo said UtfM the consumer and homeiwakiilK: 
education grants will be uned to improve and upgrade program* 
which prepare both male? and femalea for the occupation of lo>md- 
making and initiate and °ua(nin outreach program** for apecial 4*ip% 
ulntiou group* Sis; aoeial and economic concern* will be given pri 
orlty: Energy ii^ in the home ami phonal activities family 
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nomics dnd consumer 'behavior, nutritional status, parenthood, 
family violence*, and aged family ihembers. "*"/ (| ' # , 

Those conclude some of the prepared statements, Congressman 
Perkins, thftt .we put together. I flon't know whether you w$nt mp 
to cpntinue to elaborate on Me very fine programs we have in Our 
State, I think'we do a good iob down there. V 

Chariman Perkins. Thank you? , - ."' , . •' . 

, Mr. Mills. But Til close- right there. Usually I don't have a very 
gpod;closing>bn soiriething*like this so Fll stop right- now and wait 
for the applause later; [Laughtfer.] ■ § ■ * ■ . , ' 
' [Prepared statement of Joe D. Mills follows:] ; 

'Statement of Joe t). Mills, President-Elect, Ame1*1can Vo^tional Association, 
and President, National Association of StatwDi rectors ^* .» 

Mr. Chairman tfnd Members of the Subcommittee, kpm Jpe Milts, State Director, 
of Vocational Education uteflorida. TodS^/I am speaking on oehalf of the American 
Vocational Association. oFwhich I am president-elect and for the National Associ- 
ation of State Directors of Vocational Education of which I am president. 

As Congress moves to reauthorize the 1963 Vocational Education Act, it is essen- 
tial that an important/ component of this legislation, Consumer and Homemaking, 
receive special attention and support. The programs contained in this category have 
played an important role in our nations society in the past and need to play as. vital 
a role in the future. * J '' 

Home Economics began in the UniteaStates in times) very like the present. The. 
Industrial Revolution was transforming society and having profoundLieffects on 
homes and families. The early founders Were concerned that the well-being of these 
human institutions was not being considered in the changes'tha^ were sweeping the 
workplace and the lives of people involved. The words of Caroline Hunt describe the 
mood that guided the field's early leaders: 

"The form of the Rfcrne was being gradually but surely changed not however, be- 
cause of intelligentfdirection from within, but through, pressure from without. The 
thoughtless were content to allow the changes to proceed, lead where they would, 
but the wise were anxious." * 

Today, equally profound changes are confronting the home just as certainly as the 
workplace. As it did sixty years ago, Home Economics helps people use these 
changes to promote the interests of their homes and families. In its support of the 
Consumer and Homemaking title of the Vocational Education Act, the federal gov- 
ernment indicates /hat strong, families are indeed a national priority, as essential to 
"the ~ nation's welfare* a^are - nmfoT^ 
ment. * 

In my remarks this morning, I would like to briefly discuss some of the kinds of 
skills that families will have to have to live successfully in today's and tomorrow's 
world and tell some of the ways family-focused home economics programs are re- 
sponding. I want to tell what happened when support for Consumer and Homemak- 
ing was drastically cut a few years ago and what is planned when a small portion of 
this support is to be reinstated this July. Finally, I will make suggestions for the 
legislation and funding level of the section of the Vocational Education Act that 
deals with family-focused Home Economics. ' °, . 

families' needs for technical skills^ *" 

Being able to master the "how to's" will be more important than ever to modern 
families. How to plan and prepare nutritious meals; manage resources, select hous- 
ing, and provide for clothing needs are challenging tasks when new forms of each 
arise' monthly, alternatives and combinations multiply, aod time and energy are at 
a premium." - 

As is true of the workplace, technology has entered the home, bringing with it 
new appliances, communication tools, educational and entertainment machines. 
Someone recently commented that we will soon be able to work, play, learn and 
stay at home with integrated home information appliances. Smart homemakers will 
be able to use these tools to balance budgets and maintain records as well as to plan 
meals and receive feedback on nutritional adequacy. 

, However, although technological advances will simplify home life in many 'ways, 
they wiiralso |ftake it more complicated in others. Being abl<TtlTw|igh alternatives, 
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whothor thoy *aro many or few, and making dcicinionH will bo more essential thim 
over. These concorhs involve families of all inqofoo lovols and may deal with stretch- 
ing $10 ovor a wook ror fopdas well as. deciding which micro-wave to buy, All fami- 
lies, need tho skills to sot obalanco botweon conserving and consuming njid to find 
ways' to- maintain that buhrrtlo. ; « - M * 

Homo Economics programs recognize that knowing how to do somothtng is impor- 
tant. Thoy have holpeoTpoopie.ttcquir^fhuny different skills in many difioront sot- 
tings, In Minnesota, St Paul's noweat immigrants, the Hmong, gnthor jn small 
groups to learn homemaking skills in, the apurtmont of a, Public Housing Project. 
Their young childron also onjoy an educational program in tho adjoJning.Communi- 
ty Center.iSevoral activities are planned for parents and childron together. * 

In Kontucky, new programs for secondary students and adults incorporate tflo 
micro-computer. Participants learn tho computer's potential for keoping financial 
.records and calculating special nutritional needs. s 
. In' Michigan, Consumer and Homemaking funds anejused to recruit and support 
displaced homemakers as the first step in career selection and preparationrln addi- 
tion to building general self-confidence in tho participants, tho j^ogfams develop 
the managmerrt skills necessary to handle both a home an^job^and to bake tho/ 
most of money earned. 1 " l^^^^ 

families' needs for interpersonal skills 



* Often the customs, traditions, aiuPprescribed relationships that 'guided family 
living in the past are,ino longer-there in the mobile, fast^paced, irregular life/styles 
that characterize Amejjcarflife today. Individual families and the people/within 
them are requireriUto^creato their own support systems and*stabj|ity whtfe condi- 
tions are shifting'both within and outside the fanlily. 

Newfamily structures te and life styles' have changed the American }jbme. More 
children are being raised in single-parent homes. The number of birfhs to unwed 
^teenagenfrhas jumped significantly in the last decade. In two-parent hi/ines, increas- 
ingly both^adalts are employed. Yet, the home still remains the most/basic source of 
support for adults *as well as children. For children, it provides thj^ foundation for 
all learning;, the first five years of a child's* life, before he or she jeaters the educa- 
tional system, form the critical base foif all future v learning.' 
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sands of families suffering when one or more of their members lose jobs and hope.. 
Demographic trends become more than mere figures when/families have to decide 
what to do with grandpa who can no longer care for himself. All of these situations 
require strong families with members who can work together to overcome daily 
problems. ■ / 

Again, home economics programs have responded fro t hese needs. In Kentucky, 
~parente-who~are^n-tlanger-xf^os^ courts are reterred to 

home economics family education programs. In addition to providing support for 
these parents, the groups help them develop skills/for handling everyday problems 
dealing with their children and for making the physical and emotional envir6nment 
of the home more healthy for all. / 

Kentucky's, as well as other states', home ebOnomics programs work with women 
in prison. In one of Kentucky's programs, inmates explore how to maintain relation- 
ships with their separated children. The women also examine their own needs and 
formulate future plans. . "/>..' 

In Michigan, a program severely cut by/the reduction in federal resources three 
yearsago worked with incarcerated youth in the Children's Village Retention 
Center. Learning experiences included/activities designed to develop productive 
means to deal with relationships, cop^with stress and crisis, and mediate family 
differences. The teens participated inYmall peer groups, to learn ways of interacting 
with others that could-be transportedf to different settings—such as their own fami- 
lies. 

FAMILIES /NEEDS FOR POLITICAL SKILLS 

Families- need help to cope witht he problems that face them; however, they also 
need skills to makefthe changes in situations that do not contribute to their well- 
being. Some, families feel helpless to cope with conditions they feel beyond their con- 
trol.. /■ '. is, 

Some European countries^ such as France have departments of the Family, cabi- 
net level positions that serve to protect the interests of the family in public policy 
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and particular legislation. The United States hns,not chosen to rocognize the family, 
at this governmontaljevol and part of the explanation is no doubt that we Value the 
autonomy r and privacj^oX families, However, the situation only emphasizes the im- 
portance, of strong, aware fqrnilies theti haue the skills, to make the social 'system 
.responsive to their well-being, v % r. * . ' / 

Theseskills^are found in con^inw*s who know Jiow to protest unfair * business 
pructices^and Insist on their rights, TTley ar\> fourtd in parents who organize and 
mobilize support for quality child care program's. They are found in single parent 
mothers who use the system to demand equal pay in order to raise their children. 

Contemporary fhome economics programs realize that families need to feel that 
they can make a difference and should be tftven the tools to do so. Curriculum prbj-' 
ects funded largely with federal'monies in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania ask teachers and students to (1) examine situations carefully, (2) determine 
how they came to be the way they are, and (3) generate ways to make them better. 

Programs .ftfr the elderly in Kentucky and New York help develop consumer 
skills, including ways to avoid fraudulent business schemes. 

' - • / ; 

"' WHAT WILL BE DONE VflTH THE ADDITIONAL $2.5. MILLION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1983 

In 1981, Consumer and lUomemaking programs took a massive cut in funding- 
equivalent to 30 percent. Lost Fall, in a supplemental funding bill, Congress appro- 
priated an additional $2-5- million for the programs for fiscal year 1983. We decided 
to take an informal poll of selected states to find out their plans for using the 
/'extra" monies* * 

First, almost all the home economics supervisors from the states polled said that 
large program cuts had been made when the monies were reduced. New York, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio,' and .Michigan reported that the fiscal year 1983 funds would be used to 
reinstate some, but definitely not all, of these. These programs are typically the 
ones that the N.I.E. Study mentioned as hayipg risen from the 1976 VEA— specifi- 
cally, outreach programs to special populations. 

Ohio plans to reinstate some of its Family Life Education programs that reach the 
disadvantaged in urban housing .projects and in {he rural , Appalachian regions. 
These programs are particularly designed to reach young parents and to teach them 
homemaking skills as well as to develop healthy parent-chilp! interactions. The pro- 
grams have been funded on a 90 percent federal— 10 perdent local match and have 
*been greatly reduced. 

Kentucky will use 'some of its funds to offer programs again for the elderly in 
senior citizen homes and to serve other special groups such as pregnant teens and 
displaced homemakers. New York will be able to provide some of the extra support 
services, such as child care, which are necessary for parents in low income areas to 
participate in programs. 

Sfates also mentioned that they would use the funds for upgrading teachers. 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Ohio will be offering instruction in the micro-comput- 
er's use in the home. These states will also provide in-service instruction' to give 
teachers background in new classroom curriculum. 

- States such as Michigan,* Ohio, and California emphasized that the little addition- 
al money was good but not nearly enough to do what needed to be done. Michigan 
would like to offer programs for the displaced families of unemployed auto workers,* 
but probably will not be able. Ohio would not only like to reinstate, but also to 
expand, its successful Family Life Education program— but knows that will not be 
possible. New York looks to New York City and sees enormous needs for services 
and support. 

Kentucky related that some of the programs initiated with federal funds were 
taken over by other funding sources when VEA monies were cut. However, the fed- 
eral funds, had provided the seed money for the development of the programs and 
this was no longer possible. Home economics was the only program that looked at 
the family as*a whole and thus was in a unique position for determining needs and 
developing programs. 

What is striking about these plans for the use of fiscal year 1983 federal monies is 
that few include putting them into the maintenance of traditional in-school pro- 
grams, as was criticized by the N.I.E. Study. The programs that are being hurt most 
by federal cuts are those outreach programs for special populations and those de- 
*signed to upgrade teachers. The cost. of these cut will be hard to determine for dec- 
ades to come. 
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KKC0MMJCN4MT10NH TOR fcKAtlTIIOUMlNCI TMK VOCATIONAL EDUCATION A CI' 

, Bocauso of tho grout itood for support nn(f Instruction' by families and because of 
the proven offoctivogoss of tho homo oconomjctf structure, wo advance th& following 
recommendationVfor thut pi^t of tho reauthorized Vocational EducntioiwAct la* 
boiod (sonsumorund Homomnking: \ " i ' 

1. Ckftflumor and Homomaking Education should romain a soparnte component 
vaqth an authorization and cloarly defined purposes, 'Consumer and homomaking is 
unlquo in its noecj for added support from fodoral funds,' It has Its own goals and 
responds to different noods than 1 does the othoi 4 programs in tho VEA. 

2. Consumer and Homomaking Education funding should bo to extend, expand, 
and/mprove Consumer and Homemaking Education programs for niulos and fo- 

. males at all instructional levels in light of successful practices, assossod neods of the 
population, changing needs of tho family, and national priorities for populations and **) 
areas of concern. , ,i * 

3. Priority for fedoral funding should go tho Consumer and Homemaking Educa- 
tion programs that address: 

Energy uso in the home; , ■ 

Family economics and consumer behavior; 

Nutritional needs and filling them; 

Paronthood; * 

Family crisis; 
, Aged family members. 

4 Federal fund? should help focus Consumer and Homemaking programs toward 
needs and services required by special population groups including: 

The aged; 

Economically and socially disadvantaged families in depressed areas; 
School-aged parpnts; 
Displaced homemakers;* 

Incarcerated individuals. * 
Many of the innovative outreach programs for adults will need federal funds to 
sustain them. 

5, Federal funds should increase opportunities for enrollment in postsecondary 
programs. Increased emphasis in federal funding should be given to^adult program 
in Consumer and Homemaking Education. * 

6. Federal funds shall assist to improve and expand support services for Consumer 
and Homemaking Education which include; 

Teacher education; ' • ■ • 

Curriculum development; 

Research and dissemination; 

Supervision, administratioh\and leadership; 

Program evaluation and technical assistance; „ 

Profession development. >v 0 
T^ede^funding-should beTestbred to at least 1980 level with adjustment made 
for inflation. 

Chairman Perkins. You made an excellent statement. The next 
witness is Mrs. Yvonne Ferguson, West Virginia Department of 
Education. Identify yoursielf and go ahead. » 

STATEMENT OF YVONNE FERGUSON, STATE SUPE^yiSOR OF 
HOME ECONOMICS, WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 

. Mrs. Ferguson. OK. I am Yvonne Ferguson, State supervisor of 
home economics education, West Virginia Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr; Chairman and friembers of the 'subcommittee, I really appre- , 
ciate the opportunity to discuss some of my ideas concerning the 
proposed reauthorization of vocational education including consum- 
er and homem'aking' education. i 

You know it's really important to understand how the Federal 
dollar is spent on consumer and homemaking education in the 
States. The Federal dollar is the catalyst that makes change 
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luippon. It Jh t|HvcU.o initiate jiuw and innovative progrumfl directed 
• toward national priority. 'ft is utfed for State administration and 
leadership, research, exomittary ivojeets .curriculum* development, 
and training-activity.' * t 

InjMichignn, Federal ni6ney wan uHod to completely redesign thf m 
secondary nrograjtfrto locus oh consumer education, parenting, nu- " 
trition, 'and resource management as a direct. result? of legiala- 
tion. * ; ' f~ K ' , V 

In IIIinois,ya<Uilt consumer and homemaking progpanv* for jow- . 
income adults wCvcy conducted with emphasis on consumer manage- 
ment skills where 78 percent of tl\e families served were from mi- 
nority groups. • . ' ' \ / w . • 

In Arizona, 18 competency-based consumer education programs 
were initiated for inner-city, Indian reservations, and small town 
and rural areas with high Mexican-American populations, assisting 
them in understanding the, economy and employabHity. 

Migrant families in the Portland, Ort-g., area are reached with 
consurfier' and homemaking programs through thp tise of a mobile 
instructional classroom which is moved from camp to camp along 
with a teacher and a bilingual aicUuipd instructional materials. 

In Maine, both In&Ie and fenfale prispnjnmates may elect con- 
sumer and homemaking classes* Several lives have been changed 
through this program. * 

In some areas of Texas, parents of children in federally subsi- 
dized day carexenters are required to take consuraer and home-, 
making classeflfifct focus on nutrition education ancju&ild develop- 
. ment concepts. 

Right now the economy is in difficulty in my home State of West' 
Virginia. Last month's unemployment figures were just released, 
showing that West Virginia continues to top the list of States with 
20.4 percent of the workers unemployed. And in some of the south- 
ern coal mining counties the rate is even higher. :p 

Chairman Perkins. I see— let me^interupt you— Congressman- 
Hance has just come in. Sit down by your fellow Texan there, Mr. / 
Hance. Go right ahead. We welcome you here this morning andi 
you qo right ahead with your statement. \ 

Mr. Hance. Mr. Chairman, thanlc-you very nru£h. I apologize for I 
being a little late but I was visiting with about 200 youngsters from * 
a high school in my district, all potential voters and very fine out- 
standing young people. [Laughter] * 

I did want to shake their hands at least once. 

Chairman Perkins. All right. / 

Mr. Hance.* Mr. Chairman, I wo^ld like to say, a special tljjmks 
.-to you and the distinguished members of this committee for.the op- 
portunity to testify this morning. I realize and appreciate the job';, 
that you and your colleagues have done and I know that you agree 
with me that the main thrust of any Federal program for educa- 
tion is to provide teacher and students with the means of a produc- 
tive learning experience. * * 

I can also understand Mr. Chairman, the need to monitor, the use 
of Federal spending designed to aid our education process- But I 
think that you would ag^e'with me that the examples th&t I'm 
about to give you do not reflect positively on.the laws and the rules 



and rogulationN that we have burdened our.educiftorri with during 
.the pant decade. , * 

My firnt example, Mr. Qhulrmnn, involves educators in a Hmall 
community in the Texas panhandle by the name of Happy, Tex. 
Theytfecolvod a grant of $:if>4 for a vocational education clasa, 090 
cI^hh that met nt\ hour each week. I know the taxpayers outside pf 
that nrtmuind included in that area wduld be glad to litorn that the 
Fqdfcfal Bovernment carefully monitored the spends of every 
penny, The school district was required to spend more than (50* 
hours filling out an evaluation form that numbored more than 100 

The final report was more than 1 inch thick and cost moro than 
the $!J54 grant from the Federal Government. The evaluation no- 
quired 11 meetings involving 10 people. • , r. 

I'd like to share with you part of a letter I received from Mr, 
Ilarley McCasland, the superintendent of the school. He said; 

y Wo do not disagree wifti anyone evaluatinK-our programs* but when it takes our 
toucher away from her class* and uses her preparation time, plus requires her to 
spend quality family timo away from her young family, then we need to restructure 

* the evaluation instrument in if mora realistic- form and manner, I hope you will 
make some inquiries as to the rationale behind such an evaluation, and the execs, 
sive taxpayer funds that have been wasted. 

I think that he hit the nail on the head, Mr. Chairman. Our edu- 
cators have a big -enough responsibility in educating the young-, 
sters. Government should'help and not hinder that process. 

My second example comes from Slaton, Tex., a community in my 
district where the school superintendent had to answer more than 
500 questions on a questionnaire designed to evaluate 4 different 
job descriptions of teachers involved in vocational education coun- 
seling in their school district. , 

Two of the job descriptions were not applicable to the circum- 
stances. and the counselor had been responsible, for vocational edu- 
cation counseling of only six students in 2 years. 
^ The school superintendent summarized his experience thusly: 
"Not ofxe activity associated with the evaluation form had any sort 
of positive impact on the operation pf that counseling program." 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that you've fought long and hard against 
legislation that creates the very examples I've just given. You 
know probably better, than I, that we have a serious problem with 
the amount of work imposed^on our teachers and administrators in 
the name of the Federabbureaucracy. 

The good folks in these communities are just two examples of the 
situation that exists in education today. I woulcTurge this commit- 
tee to seriously study the problem and foCus the attention of the 
regulation writers on the impact of their demands. 

You can rest assured, Mr. Chairman, that I'll support your con- 
tinued efforts to bring a more reasonable approach to the paper- 
work dilemma we face in education today. And lastly, I'd just like 
to say in following you and yourxommittee, the one thing, especial- 
ly on 'vocationaPeducation which has always been very dear to me 
and to you, that vocational education teachers and counselors work 
extremely hard in training students to the point that they can get 
jobs. - 
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I would put vocational education in thin country uq against any 
other programjl've alwovs said, and I don't wont to make anybody 
mad about CETA, but I've always sold that If wo had half the 
yioney in vocational education that CETA had had, we would train 
100 tUnes ^Jie ninOunt of people* that CETA has been able to train. 

The paperwork is one thing that does concern us, but I think the 
main* reason ©ducatorH -need relief Jsqm some of the paperwork is 
*o thoy can go About the business of Tully utilizing thjD funds that* 
Congress grants thorn. And; Mr. Chairman, r aopretiato the work I 
that you've domain making suro that those fund? weren't cut any- 
more than thov 55 Wore. I think there W no doubt vocational educa- 
tion is the bof^y investment that w$ itiftlte with taxpayers' dollars, 
Thank xpu very much, * r ^ 

Chairman ^Jchkins. Let me congratuhite you, Mr. Hanco. You 
have been oiJjj of the bettor supporters pf vocational education, all 
aspects of ifysjnce you came to Congress. Wo all appreciate Jthat. 
And I think you made an objective statement tyat we must do 
something about all this extra paperwork.- 

1 Congi^sdfnati Goodling and I have tackled that prpblom on throe 
or four different occasions. Wo have called the Secretary up here 
about pn^^ork andjegulations and we even voted to disapprove 
some re^tojt)§l|^|^^a carry on the fight hore that you have sug- 
gested.. You^jS^ 

We abpreciaffryou and I know that you have got a lot pf ypur ^ 
follow Toxftns hore this morning. Ladies, you can go back horira^ 
and say that you've got a great Congressman. That's the way I fedT 
about you. Mr. Goodling? s 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. I, too, want to thank you for coming:,, 
before the committee this morning. I suppose you Just went frbm 
the floor of the.Hpuse last nigJ^Hwid came right overbore. t \ 

Mr. Hancr. I shook hands with all those students First. [Laughtfer.] 

Mr. Goodling. That's £ood. I agree with what you are saying, in' 
the technical amendments- £hat wo had passed last year and then^ 
the President .vetoed, we hatre them coming back now in chapter* 
We, as a matter of (act in there, say that if you have a small .prqnv/« 
you only get evaluated once in 5 years; which at least eliminates;^ 
all the paperwork in between that particular time because it'fe'ki#4/ 
of foolish— maybe it's foolisjv to send a' grant of $300 aomewtiptyj* 
I'm not sure what you cair do. It would be better to buy a kittle 
equipment with it, I suppose. But that's what we're trying to Ho in 
those v technical amendments and it's the kind of thing that, a& the^ 
chairman said, we're trying to do in all education programs. 

Chairman Perkins. We'll go back now to Mrs. Ferguson from the 
West Virginia department. Go right ahead, Mrs. Ferguson. 

Mrs. Ferguson. OK, Mr. Chairman. At the paint I was cut off, I , 
was talking about the unemployment situation in the southern 
counties, coal mining counties, which I assume is also true of those 
in your district. 

» I think we all understand a little bit about the unemployment 
rates and what they mean, especially to the economy of the State 
and Nation. B\it how well do we understand the impact on the indi- 
viduals and families involved? 
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Ai iMwntly visited a consumer and homemaking program In *k 
small school in one of the coal mining areas, the teacher told me 
now she L to uslhg a new curriculum to emphasize how to deal 
with .fighting parents, how to eat better with very little money, 
how to adjust to not having what you were once accustomed to 
. having, how to adjust to several fpmllles living together In limited 
housing, Specially when you have to share your bed with a Brand- 
parent, how to deal with abusive parents when you or your Broth- 
ers and sisters are the victims, and basically, how to apply positive 
• coping strategies to a very negative living situation. 

You see, .Federal moneys made possible the development of the 
currlcu urn and the extra training of this teaehor to be able to deal 
with this current situation. 

As the productivity crisis has arisen in the United States more 
^attention has been. focused on tho interrelationship between work 
and homelifo. What happens botween tho hours of 8 and 5 influ- 
ences,, the family and, by the same measure what /appens at home 
does affect productivity at work. / 

Work and family do not function in isolation, but aro fully inte- 
grated. When difficirtties occur in either job or marriuge, perform- J 
ance correspondingly dotoriorates in tho otl/en Tho increased I 
number of dual-income families and single-partfnt families tends to 
magnify this relationship. 

Consumer and hbmomaking education also contributes to produc- 
tivity in seyeral indirect ways. For example, good nutrition contrib- 
utes to optimal health as woll aa in avoiding serious illness. All too 
many people operate at a subnormal level bepause of poor diet. 
Lack of resistance to infection dnd low onergy level contributes to 
lost productivity but are seldom associated with poor nutrition, 

In addition, many of the skills learned in consumor and home- 
making education are transferable to tho workplace. M(\jor contri- 
butions include skills in timo, energy, and money management, 
decisionmaking, and human relationships. One of the leading 
causes of employees losing jobs is the inability to get along with 
fellow workers. 

A basic skill taught in consumer and homemaking education 
does not train direct^ for paid employment; specific skills in con- 
tent areas are applicable to appropriate job markets* ^Transferable 
skills in the area of food should certainly be used On the job in the* 
food industry. 

The Department of Labor estimates that there will be a need for 
?oon> 0nal 8 5 0 > 000 fast - fo °d workers and kitchen helpers in the 
198^8 compared to 150,000 new computer programers projected for 
the same period of time. 

Even in this age of technology we must be realistic. Home eco- 
* nomics programs are the only public education programs that are 
directed to improvement of workers' quality of life, which has an 
important influence on individual job satisfaction and optimum 
productivity. 

And when one reads subpart V of the Vocational Act of 1976, the 
enormous task assigned to consumer and homemaking education is 
evident. It is to serve all- levels, place emphasis on content areas 
that are national priorities, and meet the needs of a wide range of 
target populations. 
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Home ecoiuJmitfta believe in tlvid legialatioiv and agree 'with the 
intent of Congress. We know we cannot cure till the problanjs of 
this society. Hut, we also know the ^potential we Imve ami the re- 
aponiftbilitY we must assume to make « positive contribution to coiv 
ttijiuer arid homemaking education Is hu appropriate Federal role, 

It is necessary to provide equity and freedom of acceea to assure 
quafity of programs, provide national utid Sttrte leadership, andwv 
couraKe research and exemplary activities for improvement, A^BLu 
reviews legislation and appropriation it becomes quite clear t™t 
consumer and honwnmking education has been asked to do too 
much with too few dollars, 

The mandated study by the National Institute of Kducation *up< 
jmrts this statement by concluding that funding wa« iuadeuuate to 
^arry out the intent of subpart V. With the breadth and depth of 
tltecunau'mer and homemaking program, please consider adequate 
fuiuhttjrto enable us to do Uu> job expected. ' 

A consensus of those in the profession indicates that $100 million 
will be needed in fiscal year 1984. 

Mr, Chairman, on behalf of the State supervisors, as well as 
other vocational home economics education, I am making, the fol- 
lowing recommendations for the reauthorizing legislation, that I 
believe would strengthen, clarify, and provide additional flexibility 
for consumer and homemaking education at State and local levels. 

The new legislation for consumer and homemaking education 
should be clearly identified oh a category. Funds should be used 
solely for consumer and homemaking education as described in t\\v 
legislation. The legislation should remain flexible enough to meet 
needs within the State. 

These needs should be reflected in the State plan with the State 
home economics leadership providing expertise as an integral part 
of the State planning process, The legislation should require the 
employment of personnel qualified by experience and preparation 
in home economics at Federal and State levels. Achievement of the 
purposes of this subpart are dependent on competent leadership at 
these levels. 

Special consideration should be given to national priorities and 
current and emerging concerns of society. I highly recommend that 
consumer and homemaking education, as an integraTpart of voca- 
tional education^ be retained as a specific category in the authori- 
zation. 

I believe in consumer and homemaking education, Mr. Chair- 
man. T believe in its potential to impact on the individuals and 
family, males and females, on the home and the workplace. We 
cannot afford to bypass investing in the future, including consumer 
• and homemaking education. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. Ms. Camille Bell. Go 
ahead, Ms.' Bell. Delighted to welcome you here. 

STATEMENT OF CAMILLE BELL. HOME ECONOMICS DEPART- 
MENT, TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY. CHAIR. COALITION FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS 

Ms. Bell. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee. I am Ca- 
mille Bell, a professor and chair of home economics education at 
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Te*tta Tech University On behalf of the ftald, we wish tu e*j>reag 
our deepest *ap|u'eciation to you fur your exMlent bupport ol coiv 
burner and> homemaking education through the years-Plld wi*»c^r* 
tainly appreciate the opportunity to testify today on l>ehalf of cuib 
sumer and luimenmking education 

Today, I am representing the t'oalitiofi of VWaqunal Home Keo< 
nurture Kduraticmul and Profe&aional Organisation* These ot;gani- 
?n(ion* are the American Vocational ' A**ociaiion» the American 
Home Kconoinricd Association, and the Home (economics (education 
Association, which ia an altlliate of the National location A&ttci* 
at ion They represent approximately 110,000 members- 

Now, one of the major purpose* of this coalition is to unify the 
effort* to further consumer and homemaking education For the 
past « years, thi* coalition ha» been working on (emulation sj^cilV 
cations for the impending reauthorization of lha Vocational Act of 
\\HYA. Ah you remember, we wefe told to get our act together the 
next time around 

And ho, in order to keen' the profession* unified, these apeeifica* 
tions have been approved by tho governing bodies of all three orga- 
nizations I have presented all of the kev ideas for each section of 
these legislative specification* and also the rationale for our think- 
ing behind our proposing each sectipn. Of course, in my oral te*U« 
mony. I wilt tx* able to hit only a few point*. 

ihit the first thing we addressed was the fact that we did want a 
categorical funding The specifications state that consumer and 
homcmaking education should- remain identified clearly as a cate- 
gory in any pro|>osed reauthorization for vocational education. 

reason for this request is that consumer and homemaking 
education is the most unique facet of all vocational education, It 
prepares for the occupation of homemaking. Now, we have heard 
this morning that the occupation of homemaking is nowronsidered 
a legitimate occupation It's been included in the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles ana it has been assessed an economic value in a 
number of courts. The highest, I believe that I have read, has been 
$40,700 annually. \ 

However, in spite of all of this, it is still an unpaid occupation, 
on the whole/ And there are many policymakers who do not recog- 
nize an unpaid vocation as being a part of vocational education. 

Now. w-e have been fc&Jd by some of the policymakers. "Why don't 
you lobby at the State and the local levels?' Well, we certainly 
intend to do that, but with the rapid turnover of Mime of the State 
directors and some of the administrators of schools, they may not 
know exactly what we mean that consumer and homemaking edu» 
cation is a part, a vital part, of vocational education. 

Therefore, we believe that categorical funding in the vocational 
Education reauthorization bill becomes visible as evidence that na- 
tional policymakers perceive the uniqueness of consumer and 
Homemaking education and its' value in preparing individuals for 
the occupation of homemaking and to creatively cope with the com* 
plexities of life. ^ 

Categorical funding also provides direction at the national level 
for the priorities to be addressed. Without this specific Federal 
role, national priorities could be ignored by some States and local 
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schools, tlwtfeby weakening ope of pyr greatest national resource, 
the family 



the eoaliiian fcdiavw W new leg Ulat km .should provide 
grant* (a Stat*, which shall be used to extend, expand, aWum 
prove consumer and hcuiteruaki^M education in light of successful 
practices, asacased needs of the population, and the changing needs 
of the oicu|iaiion of hoinemakirigA 

Certainly, we *mid say that consumer. and homemaking educa- 
tion is the most dynamic tduYationid program in e*wenee The «c- 
conation of homemaking U affecied\by the economic social, politic 
cal, aud tet hnologjeal siatos of our eAimtry » 
Therefore, it is in constant need to Arid "new /Ways of approachinif 
j the increasing complexifies of life TlWse are/skills r^pured from 
the occupation of homemaking that need upgrading On the other 
hand, there are some certain basic principle* that continue to be 
true and must not be lost \ 7 

Therefore, consumer and homemaking\educatiod leather* must 
have he p in assessing the needs required by the occupation of 
homemaking As problems are identified, Strategies must lie deveb 
otied to educate individuals how' to prevent the prublems rather 
than trying to cope with them after they ha\\e develoi**! 

An example of preventive education is to teach families the prin- 
ciple* or family economics and effective consumer practices before 
they have to declare family bankruptcy. 

The funds, we believe, that we have thought should be used 
solely lor consumer and homemaking education,' instructional pro- 
grams, and support services We feel that all of\the areas of home 
economics should be identified in the legislation because home eco- 
nomics is a discipline that utilizes the basic principles from alt dis- 
ciplines and applies them to day-to-day living. \ 

Its uniqueness is the interrelatedhesa of alt of its six program 
areas listed above. A synthesis of x^m areas U necessary to 
achieve a well-ordered, quality home and family life 

In my written statement. 1 have given some actual experience 

i hairman Pkkkins Without objection it will be inserted in the 
record. 

Ms Bell. OK; fine. * 

Chnirmnn PERKINS. It will be^inserted in the record. Go ahead 
Ms Bell. Fine, fine. 

And then we have, we would like to go briefly over some of the 
hierarchies that we feel are, coming up and family economics and 
consumer behavior, interrelatedness of home and work, families in 
crises, parenthood, aged family members, and nutritional status 
and resource Conservation. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have time, could I give a few examples of a 
study that we are conducting in Texas on the effectiveness of con- 
sumerism and homemaking? 

Chairman Pekkins. Go ahead. 

Ms. Bell. All right. 

We are very proud of this study in Texas. It is funded by the 
lexas Lducalion Agency and it is really studying the effectiveness 
or consumer nnd homemaking that starts back with graduates of. 
19i«. 1<)7<. 1978, U)7«). and 19e0. And we have issued the question- 
nnires to 3,000 former students from all geographic sections of the 
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Statg ami ftum various *i***i avhiwU whi<ti h*v* b*w randomly 
lotted £to faf* *e havttit&d qu^Uoimaiit?* returned and they have 
t*?*n e*tr*m*)y fayurah!? m lh«* effect ih^ii tuaauinci humemakuitf 
education ha* had m*m fh*ir tiv^» 

We have al*o luiijuifttt telephone interview*, randomly fitffartifig 
to \*mm m| ih**** form*? *md<mte A tiUpantf fenmle, a JW7 
graduate* *tat«*i 

At*Wti«4 t^wwe h**v tmvii t«t) l-ci^^I lit «*> Wink 

A blatk fern*!** luTii graduate, oaid, * 

. A white female tfrnduntc*! in IDho *4id, 

A black mafe whu graduated in lu77 *atd that * 

t\j*UUm*l> and Ife^^WaiM^ *Miw4tUi^ U,c 4 k**|cf Ufid*f*Uiidifttf U/ ihan^ 

It gt*** on and on A'bUck female graduated in i$?#*aid. 

I tmn my tmn WinM* *h4 Um> *fwwU»!tf« | g»i n ««S Uxmt o>n«um«r and h***n«m*k 
in* ha* helped r»e m«n«N^ mjr turn pan* 

Alt of Ihtswp atntrint-nta, th^ t?nlir«? «ut^mcH)U ( mAd^ by \l\p 
former studenU thus f^r in thU study hrlp *utMtiint inter tlmt cun« 
Kttmrr nnd homemaking education hak twn t^nrfS^inl to lh*m in 
mnny. many w«m 

1"hi* imtmct of c«n*umt»r ttnd homtmakintf rducAtion h&* ctmtriV 
utcd to tho itabttity nnd wurity of individunU «nd ramilM'«ted ; io 
the* well.beinjt of our Notion Mr. Chairman* your effort* on «ha|f 
of conBum^r and hofwrnnkintf rducation itrt? mo*t appreciated 

>A #inc<?ri? thitnk you to yourself nnd oth<?r csrwniti^ mrmb^m 
for contmuctl nupport nnd confidence in consumer and homemnk* 
inK education. 

(Prepared statement of Camilla IJ^II follow* J 

Mr C>»irmiin nnd mrmbrm of ih* »ubi\»mm»tJ«* I *m l % *maU (# IWI). I'rofvwi 
And (Iviir of Ham* Kcunomu* r^Ui*«lu?n at T***t T*vh t?ni^rr»Hy I amjrvprwni 
Infi tK<» CWimon of W»tki>na! Horn* JViinomio* ^u^«fton t*ro(««*ian*i)(>fK*ftiM' 
hon» Tlviw anramtnUon* »n» th# Am#fk:y* Voe*t»n«t A^xnulwo. TVfe Am^rknn 
Horn* Ikonomici Aj^x^tion. nnd Htmw» tfonomkn f^u^*tk>n Ammxu&xi. #n »m!i< 
of th^ National Mo^ation Aw^KUt/n THey rrprwnt appru&tmaUly 9«,00d 

One of the major purpw* af the Coalition i* to unify the efTorta to further Con 
ftumer antl Homemaking Education For the paat two yearn, the CxtatiUon haa bwn 
working on !egt»lative *p*<iflca!um# for the impending f^«uthorl<at»on of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of In vtilvT to keep the profeaaioni unified, ih*m $f*Kift 
cation* have been approved by the rnrerninir bodiea of at! three orfianitationa | * tit 
preaent the key ideaa of thrae leuulative tjie<ificatk>n# and alao thare with y%Ki the 
rationale for each aection 
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SPECIAL C0NBIDKKAT10NI 

Priorities within Consumer and Homemuking Education shall address national 
priorities as well as cur^nt und emerging concerns as: Family economics And con- 
sumer behavior; irtterreJatedness of home and work;' fumilios in crises; parenthood; 
aged family members; nutritional status; resource conservation, 

. Family economics and consumer behavior 

• In learning to live with rapid economic changes, consumers need to become inoro 
knowledgeable about spending, saving, borrowing and investing. With uriorn^loy- 
ment mounting and an uncertain economy, today's consumer must learn to ma^awe 
money carefully, In the future, Consumer and Homemaking Education wilf need to 
expand the number of basic concepts in economics and relate consumer bef*Uvio r to 
economic principles even more than has been done in the past. If family e<?Qn<M c s 
and consumer behavior become a priority, notional and state leadership ^oultf be 
necessary to improve and expand quality programs in these arpas> . 

Interrelated ness of home and work * 

The relationship between work and family has become more and more significant. 
The worl&r's quality of home life has been proven to be an important inf|i^nc$ on 
optimum productivity on the job. Physical needs must be met thrpugh nutritious, 
flavorful meals; the family should manage its resources well in a clean a*d >ell- 
organized home; and interpersonal relationships pf family members should po pleas- 
ant. All of these affect the ^ay family members perform in their various tt>l*s i n 
the family as well as. on their jobs. On the other hand, the quality^ family life if» 
^gkhan^e^ 

of homemaking. In September 1981, a coe.d. magazine quoted Susan Gover Student 
of the year as follows: , * ' *' 
"The study of home economics is really atput better management of dajly life 
n I believe that home economics should be a second occupation for everyon^ Hqi^ 
economics skills (occupation of homemaking) will prepare all people to successfully 
handle their roles as business/men and; womelfe. husbands and* wives, parents and* 
homemakers. ■ 

Families in crises ' 

Crises for families continue to increase. Unemployment, heavy debts, (oan^ruptcy, 
alcoholism,' family violence and child abuse are examples of crises "that car\ be 
helped by Consumer and Homemaking Education. 

Parenthood 

Education for parenthood will help insure proper development of children in the 
future. Increasing complexities in living make it necessary to^gain new knowledge. 

Aged family members 

Teaching families to meet the needs of older persons should be improve^ in sec- 
ondary Consumer and Homemaking Education classes. In addition, outre^oh hro- 
grams for older citizens should be expanded to teach then} family economics and 
consumer behavior, nutritive needs, health care, volunteer services. Types Of hous- 
ing to include families with aged parents should be explored. 

Nutritional status • 

Although nutrition has been an integral part of Consumer and Homemaking Edu- 
cation, Consumer and Homemaking Education needs to improve the relationship be- 
tween nutrition knowledge and change in dietary behavior.. 

Conservation of resources 

- Management of resources has been an emphasis of Consumer and Home*naking 
Education for many years. However, increasing scarcity of many resources Such as 
energy, water, land and income makes new^approaches to conservation ne£ess^ry. 

These priorities should be reflected in school programs for youth and adults with 
varying abilities as well as outreach programs for special populations such as but 
not limited to the aged, school-aged parents, single parents, handicapped &S\d per- 
sons in correctional institutions.. 

More handicapped students have been mainstreamed into Consumer and'Ho^e. 
making Education than most other courses, Many "counselors have explained that 
handicapped students must learn living skills before employment skills, Other 
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target populations such as the disadvantaged, the aged, single parents continue to 
need to be addressed. , 
This academic year, 1082-83, I am the' director of a research project entitled 
Stuctyof the Effectiveness of Secondary Consumer and Homemaking Education in 
. loxas. This project, funded by the Texas Education Agency, bus as Its major pur- 
poses: (IMo measure the extent to which former Consumer and Homemaking Edu- 
cation students perceive the usefulness of knowlodgo and skills gained in secondary 
Consumer and Homemaking Education courses' for dealing with real life situations 
in tholoccupation of homemaking and to (2) identify implications for change of Con- 
sumer and Homemaking Education curriculum and instruction. The above informa- 
tion was collected by a written ratinp-scalo questionnaire sent to stratified random- ' 
ly selected former students evenly distributed who had taken Consumer and Homo- 
making Education in one of the following years: 197G, 1977, 1978, 1979, 1980. 
\ The questionnaire was based upon the essential elements of all homo economics 
subiect areas. They were sent to 3,000 former students from all geographic sections 
ol the state and from various size schools. 
So fair, 600 questionnaires have, been returned. Statistical analysis Has not been 




tlon, employment and economic growth and serving the disadvantaged and handi* 
capped. In addition, telephone interviews have been made to ten percent randomly 
selected students, Some of these students comments follow: 

-skills^hrbxigh"homemaking and Future Homemakers of America. These have been 
very helpful in my work. " • 

t A Black female, 1979, graduate from high school said, "I was never good in the 
kitchen until I took Homemaking I, and there I learned how to cook and what was 
' nutritionally important for me. to oat. 

A White female, 1980, graduate from high schooi stated, "Consumer and Home- 
making Education helped me with my personal finances. Future Homemakers of 
America was helpful in leadership development." 

A Black male, 1977, graduate from high school stated, "Consumer and Homemak- 
ing Education gave me a better understanding of managing my money. It also 
helped me in selecting clothing to meet my needs. Child ^Development helped me 
during my employment at Big Spring State Hospital. I worked with adolescent chil- 
dren in their development, growth and behavior. 

A White male, 1980, graduate from high school said, "I learned how to make deci- 
sions facing me as a parent and I also understand my parents better." 

A White female, 1976, graduate from high school said, "Homemaking has been 
very beneficial to me in making family and economic decisions. It has also helped 
me with my career decisions. 

A Black female, 1978, graduate from high school stated, "I own my own business, 
£ knowledge I gained from homemaking has helped me manage my company. 

i ,8S decoratln B and what I learned in homemaking was very beneficial. 

A White female, 1976, graduate from high school stated, "I had a fantastic teach- 
er who taught me how to run a household, how to budget and be economical, besides 
teaching me to cook, sew and raise a family?' 

A White female, 1976, graduate from high school, said, "I have used my consumer 
knowledge in^ managing my home and budget I also feel I'm a better parent and 
housekeeper. 

conclusion 

The Coalition for Vocational Home Economics Professional Organizations has had 
>as its major purpose to unify the field in its legislative requests. We have developed 
legislative specifications that should upgrade the quality of family life and improve 
emplpyability and productivity of individual family members. I have shared with 
you some direct quotes of former students which.give evidence of the effectiveness of 
Consumer and Homemaking Eduqation programs. These and the total statements 
made by former students help substantiate that Consumer and Homemaking Educa- 
tion has been beneficial to them in many ways, particularly in the areas of family 
economics, management of , the home, productivity in employment outside of the 
home, and leadership and service to the disadvantaged and handicapped. The 
impact of Consumer and Homemaking Education has contributed to the stability 
and security of individuals and families and to the well-being of our nation. 
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Mr,, Chairman, your elTortH on behnlf of Consumer and Momemnkintf Education 
are moat appreciated, Thank. you and other committee momborn for continued sup- 
port a^xonlidenco In Comiumpr and Homemaking Education. 

Chairman Perkins. First let me thank yoy all for good state- 
ments. 

I'd like to ask a question or two. You can all answer it, If you 
werejjroing to suggest improvements that need to be made in the 
Federal law for consumer and homemaking education, what would 
you suggest? v ' 

Mr. Mills. Til let you ladies go first. 

Mrs. Ferguson. OK. Til start. In the first place, I would not 
want to destroy the things that we have now, because we've got a 
lot of good things in there with the areas that we cover, with the 
target populations that we're meeting, with the things that arer in 
there and the things, those sorts of things, I would not want to 
change, or areas that should not be changed. * v 

I think that probably some of the emphasis could be changed, 
adding the flexibility, especially in becoming within some of the 
States, and that the States should have consumer and homemaking 
education as a part of that State planning process, should be, I 
4h i nk r^ritt en4 n^^^ 
the total vocational planning pHBss. 

I think that we need to keejrthe national priorities listed be- 
cause this is the thing that brings consistency among the States 
^nd helps us focus on the need of society nationwide, rather than 
that. 

ChairmarkPERKiNS, Do you want to respond to it? ' 

Mr. MiLLsXQongressman' Perkins, one of the things that I have 
observed over the last few years is as we have changed, particular- 
ly in our State where we've gone to collective bargaining and the 
times, of teachers controlled by contacts with school systems had, I 
have seen a difficulty in some of our teachers being able to provide 
the kinds of service to our youth organizations that we need and I 
feel that in our State the youth organizations are an integral part 
of our curriculum. 

I'd like to be able to utilize some of these resources to assist in 
this pflaposition because if we lose that part of our educational pro- 
gram, the very important part of the youth organizations, we're 
going to lose a very significant part of what we're attempting to do 
with young people because the outcome of the future homemakers 
and HERO has been almost effective thing in terms of this total 
teaching process. 

But we are going to have and are having fiscal problems in 
States as it relates to the time, the travel, et cetera, of our teachers 
involved in the youth programs, sir. 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Bell? 

Ms. Bell. Oh, yes. I would like to concur with these two thoughts 
and I was jufct reading a section that the coalition had addressed 
with the involvement in the State plan. It said that they felt that it 
should reflect the needs for consumer and homemaking education 
within the State as presented by home economics program leader- 
ship and should be an integral part of the State planning process 
and then the other thing that they would like, to be sure that the 
programmatic leadersl^ip requires staffing by program specialists 
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qualiffod by experience and preparation in homo economics educa- 
tion. - 

Wo also feel that that holfls true at the Federal lovol. 

Chairman Pekkins. Now, I have 6ne other question that I am 
going to ask you ladies and gontlomon. 

Wo havo had what I call a considerable cutback botwoen 1980 
and 1982 in the homo economics programs, Has it affocted tho rog* 
ular home oconomics program more than it has affocted tho special 
programs for tho olderly and the disadvantaged?4'll let you answer 
. that first. ( 

Mr. Mills. I guess, Congressman Perkins, I'd have to' turn 
around and talk to about 25 people from the State of Florida, all of 
the girls *that are here with me, the ladies that are here. 

I think that there possibly are areas where the cutback may* 
have affected us. I personally, being truthful right now, have not 
heard of things that we have been unable to do. I think there are 
preas that we have been unable to expand into, such as in the area 
of dealing with aging. 

You know, in the State of Ftorida we have probably the largest 
part of the population over 65 years of age and I feel that there are 

and probably that's where we'll need additional funds in this 
regard. • 

Ms. Bell. OK. It hit hardest bn^the target populations' because 
the regular support does not go to those as much as the Federal. 

Mrs. Ferguson. Yes, it also pulled back the Activities Which will 
be affecting the future such as for the regular program,' the updat- 
ing of teachers, the new developments in curriculum, thd ending of 
research things within the State. Those are the/kind of things that 
don't show this year on the cutback but will show as the years go •■ 
by. / 

So, it has affected both the regular programs in that way, as well 
as especially hard-hitting the areas that de&l with outreach, and 
adults in economically depressed areas, et cetera. 

Ms. Bell. I think in my own State of Texas that perhaps the 
hardest hi^t were the adult programs. I know that we had had some 
adult programs in housing developments in disadvantaged areas 
which, of course, there were all ages, the elderly aged or whatever . 
we call if, [Several ages, but all economically depressed and this 
has— I have visited these programs' and they were excellent and I 
know that it has cut back on those seriously, in fact, eliminated 
some of them altogether. , . 

It hds cut back on the travel of the consumer and homemaking 
teachers to make -home visits, and I know that we consider in 
Texas that the home vjsits are really the field experience for the 
occupation of homemaking. In other words, they practice what they, 
learn in the classroom in their homes and therefore the teachers' 
need to give them all the support and all the help to the families' 
that they possibly can. ' • 

We have had to cut back on area inservice training, the length Of 
area inservice training and support services mainly, so that re- 
search has been cut out nearly altogether. \ 

Mr. Gunderson. Can any of you give us an idea of what the Fed- ; 
eral contribution is as a total percentage of the money spent on 



consumor oducntion with State and local? Is it a major source of 
malntonanco funding? Is It really juat a catalyst? Any idea \>f what 
tho Federal dollara monn, In torms of your total program? 

Ma, Bell, In Texas it's a very email amount, It is uaedoia a cata* 
lyst, In fact, it's uflod mainly for support sorvices and for travel for 
the tenchersyin tho homo visits and to attend in-servlco meotings 
and so forth, V — . _ 

I think, you knowNn somo school districts I havo heard just re- 
cently that thoy got soWthing like $1 por studont for tho onos who 
enroll in consumer ancKjiomomaking education, It is not malnto- 
nanco at all. It is to try to upgrade tho quality of the educational 
program in consumer and homemaking education, 

Mrs. Ferguson. In our State I think it does initiate change; it 
serves populations not otherwise served. But I think it has more of 
an effect on the State and local dollar because it assures quality of 
program at that level because we develop the standard to be voca- 
tional dealing with what meets the Federal legislation. »■ 
/ •So for the State and local dollar to work to assure quality, then 
they must meet tljis. So, it's the big match being the State and 
local dollars, but without the Federal the quality of the program 
cannot be assured. Thechanges could pot happianrw^FcoGra noH 
have the incentives to do the things that target in on the needs. 

Mr. Mills. I think as State director I could comment on a couple 
of things. For instance, this year computers and. high technology 
seem to be the word that everybody wants to address and what } 
have seen this year in terms of projects coming in from local dis- 
tricts, we're going to have home computers in most, of our home 
economic* classrooms in the very near future. These will not come 
from State dollars. State dollars have been the maintenance dollars 
for salary, supplies, some equipment as a part of the formula. 

•The Federal dollar in every way, shape, or form, is the cutting 
edge of what we're doing in vocational education. It enables us to 
do research, it enables us to' move out ahead where people are 
saying we Should be out there. 

A school system, for instance, has established their budget or a 
community college establishes a budget. Well, they're going to have 
a whole year to operate on and if something new comes up and the 
pressure gets there, the use of the Federal dollar has enabled us \jf 
pull them ahead of the time, to move up and move out. 

I know over the last 2 or 3 months I have seen more projects 
come in for home computers, the type of the Apple type, et. cetera, 
that they're going to be using for a variety of things in the home, 
and I m pleased to see them do that as a very significant, effort in 
terms of moving the totality of our education ahead*. 

But if you didnYhave the flexibility, the dollars there to utilize, 
and they weren't locked in— I hate to see them— some States, un- 
fortunately, lock the Federal dollar into a funding formula. We 
don t do it in our State. Therefore, we're unable to do the things, I 
think, that are going to keep us out on the cutting edge of some of 
the problems that we've got. j 

Mr. Gunderson. One of the complaints that I've heard about the 
Federal requirement not allowing Federal dollars to be used for 
>r any kind of a maintenance program, according to many of my voca- 
tional people back in western Wisconsin, is the strict definition of 

^ : ' 
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maintenance. While that may have been good in the past— as you 
have just suggested for the computers— it may cause problems in 
the present. 

If you would take, for example, the establishment of a home fl* 
nance course in your school, in the past you may have used Federal 
dollars to set it up, to teach various recordkeeping, budgeting, ot 
cetera. Today you may want to continue that somecourse but it's 
an entirely different course with the computers, et cetera, but 
you're not allowod to use Fodoral dollars to uind that program be- 
cause that's called maintenance funding when, in essence, it's the 
same titlo but it's roally a difforent course. 
Do you have similar oxperioncos in that regard?. 
Mr. Mills. Mr. Gundetton, I don't know that we're having that 
problem. It .may be a problom but it hasn't presented itself to me 

yet. It may be lurking in the background but 

Mr. Gundekson. I see a lot of heads in the background nodding 



Mr. Mills. We move out oh these' things. I think our 'objective is 
to try to get out there and do a task and then maybe suffer the 
.. J>romem^ think we've got 

to move out and stay ahead of things. 

Mrs. Ferguson. Yes; and I think too that in one sense, you know, 
it is maintaining in a sense, but as we deal with something we con- 
sider it updating the program and uf>dating is just as important as 
starting something new, totally new. 

Ms. Bell. Yes. This is what I have tried to bring out in mv testi- 
mony, that home economics is "such a dynamic discipline that we 
need constant updating and that nothing maintains or stands still 
and not only in the content areas do we need updating but we need 
new approaches as the apathy and different types of lack of moti- 
vation among students, we need Jo constantly try to get them inter- 
ested in changing their behavior for the better, such as nutrition 
education. We know that they have the knowledge but we are con- 
stantly trying to update our subiect matter in this area so that we 
can change behavior instead of their just knowing the facts and not 
doing anything about it. 

. Mr. Gunderson. One of the cBallenges I think this committee, 
faces in rewriting the Vocational Education Act, apparently later 
this year, is to find that proper balance between providing you 
some flexibility but also targeting some dollars, which I think 
many of us would like to see done in certain areas. -j 



, Last Saturday I njet in my district with my education advisory 
committee and was absolutely astounded to be told that in the 
State of Wisconsin some 100 schools have dropped oUt of participa- 
tion in the Federal vocational education program because of tlie 
regulations and paperwork. They didn't feel it Was worth it for the 
Federal dollars that they were receiving back. 

No. 1, I guess I'd be interested if you have any similar type of 
experiences in your State and, No. 2, along that same line, how do 
we put in the preservation, the guarantees, that many of you have 
suggested in your testimony and still eliminate some of the paper- 
work and the regulations that are causing problems for you? Is 




there a way to achieve that? 
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MrAMu.uN, Having been a local administrator before I was a 
State director, I never really felt that wo did have a serious prob* 
km. Accountability in something that wo all have la front of us 
and whether that involves an oxcossivo amount of paperwork or a 
small amount of paperwork, I think nrobnbly the thing that I've 
observed over a period of time Is that there probably Is more paper- 
work required of a local nchool system and a State legislature than 
there Ih of the Federal Government, ^jnd sometimes Oris Ih misun- 
dorstood. f 

r personally don't feel, that we have too great a'prqblem because 
I think accountability Ih necessary. I think, when you give somo- 
body fund* to do the job, there needs to be some statement made 
that that tank was completed. That is just a natural thing, 

We haven't had anv problem with people dropping out and not 
using ,the Federal dollar, the way we operate it in Florida, because 
we keep it out of the, quote, "the mainstream of— " well, we don't 
use it for salary support like I think I understand somo States do 
as a part of salary support. It's that thing which goes out there 
that provides those extra things that makes it a quality program. 

I think from that standpoint wo haven't hutLanybody drop out, 
although, you know, if you're a small district and may IJiuy get 
$400 or $500 you may decide you don't want that because of just 
the simple effort of getting it. / 

Ms. Brll. Right. . 

. Ms. Fkhouson. We hpye not had that problem in our State as far 
as even getting a* smairanvount of dollars, but we also, similar to 
Florida, do spend our dollars on those things that make aquality 
program. Therefore, it is not a part of the regular fundin/Srocess 
for some of these things, so we have no problems, Our local direc- 
tors do not complain to us about these. They do about some other 
programs but not aboujt that required in vocational education, 

Ms. Bell. In Texas we have cut down considerably on our paper- 
work that's required for the vocational programs and I do not know 
of any schools that have dropped out. * 

I do know of several that did not choose to be vocational because 
they happened to be rather moneyed school districts, those that 
have oil. [Laughter.] 

So they may be coming around pretty soon. [Laughter.] 

But even those teacher^ want all of the benefits that we get from 
the Federal dollars. They come to our State in-service conference, 
which is excellent and 4 ox £> days long, and they use our instruc- 
tional materials that we develop for home economics and they 
want all of the benefits from that regardless. „ 

I would like to back up and say when you asked a moment ago 
about the use of Federal dollars, our program director for vocation- 
al home economics in Texas told me that without the few dollars, 
comparatively the Federal dollars beinglfew, but without those we 
would not have the State dollars because we would really not be 
considered vocational and it's very, very important, you know, that 
we have those Federal dollars to more or less prime the pump, so 
that's'very injportant to us. 

We do not use the money for salaries at all. We use it just like in 
West Virginia, to upgrade the quality of our program. 
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Mr. liUNDjcuHON, I wimt to aiuiuru nil of you that,! think both the 
majority mihI the minority on the committee in their budget recom- 
mendntlona iind elsewhere have shown that there is not n dealre to 
• cut those hedornl dollars farther or in tiny wuy cut them out from 
you, 

Ono thing I want to do is-S^n not rare whether the chairman 
did it Inlaw I arrived or not is apologia for the attendance, I look 
at this group and all of you showing in your twtimony today and 
I m sure you get a bit, shall we nay, disappointed, wondering 
Where is all the committee?" when you all show up, I personally 
have three committee meetings going on at the name time thin 
morning, one which in a markup, and ho my proxy is sitting over at 
the Agriculture Coitfhdtteo right now. But because my mother wan 
a county homemaker extension president; I had three Histors in 
KHA, and I thought™ 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Gunokhson [continuing]. I thought I'd -bettor show up for, a 
little while. [Laughter.] 
j am going homo this weekend and sho might ask, * 
What I ; would like to suggest to nil of you, not that anybody on 
this committee wants to bo inundated with paperwork, is your par- 
ticipation in this process, It was interesting, as the chairman and I 
m both asked questions, to watch the crowd and haw you responded 
with the particular examples that you have in these areas. We sin* 
cerely .want your input between now and the time we rewrite this 
particular law, and if there are ways in which you can make thoso 
positive suggestions as to how we can better work together to pro- 
vide the final goal we are all striving for, we would sincerely like 
to receive that information from you. 

Finally, let mo assure you that even though there are not a largo 
number .of people here, most of them, I think, are like myself and 
both the members themselves and their staffs will be reviewing the 
testimony before we markup the particular bill. 
With that I thank you all for coming and for showing your inter- 
Ms. Bkll. Thank you. [Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 10:24 a.m., March 17, 1983, the hearing was ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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EXTEND THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION A|CT 
(Labor Union Involvement) ^ 

, - . x WKDNKSDAY, MAY 18, 1»H3 

I louira or R*pwcskntativic8, 

SUttCOMMITTKK ON RUCMICNTAHY, SkC^NDAUY, AND 

♦ * Vocational Education, 

Commi,ttkk on Education and Labok, 

Washington, AC 
Tho subcommittee met, pursuant to call. In room 2175, Rayburn 
House Office Building.Hon. Carl D. Perkins, chairman, priding. 

Members present: Representative* Perkins, Biaggi, Williams, 
Goodltng, and Packard. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, minority counsel, Richard DiEu- 
genio, minority senior tegialatiVe associate, and Mary O'Hara, staff 
member. 

Chairman Prisons. Tho Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is continuing a series of hearings on 
vocational education reauthorization. Lost Congress the subcom- 
mittee conducted 33 hearings on vocational education. I would like 
to see the subcommittee proceed to markup of the vocational edu- 
cation reauthorization bill sometime in the next few months. The 
hearinp in the lost Congress and the hearings this week will be 
helpful as the subcommittee examines possible amendments to the 
act. 

This morning we will focus on labor union involvement in voca- 
tional education. We haVe a panel of union representatives and a 
local superintendent. Come around, this panel We've got Mr. John 
Lange, principal, William D. Ford Vocational/Technical Center, 
Westland, Mich.; Mr. Paul Cole, American Federation of Teachers; 
Mr. Reese Hammond, director of education and training, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; and Dr. James E. Tinkcom. 
technical director of the apprenticeship, and training department, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Jokers of America. " 

We'll hear from you first this morning, Mr. Lange, and identify 
yourself and go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN LANGE, PRINCIPAL, WILLIAM D. FORD 
VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL CENTER, WESTLAND, MICH. 

Chairman Perkins. Before you begin, let me make a statement. 
I m delighted that you named the school after William D. Ford, the 
most distinguished member of this committee. I've had the privi- 
lege of serving with Mr. Ford since he came to Congress about 1962 
or 1964. He is one of jour outstanding members, dependable, and 
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haa carried * great Uwd throughout the years and has authored 
many at the moat important pieces of legislation 

He well deserv&i the honor, and ha delighted you'ta here thia 
morning, and ptoeead and go ahead, 

Mr iMNCfS Thank you, Mr Ford has been a great friend of oura 
and a great friend of education 

Uood morning, Mr, Chairman and merohfirs of the Subcommittee 
on Hlementary, Secondary, and* Vocational Fdueation, My name i* 
Uohn Unge, lm principal of the William I) Ford Vocational/Tech' 
nieal Center heated in Wnatlaud/Mieh. Our center provide* serv* 
iee« for approximately 1,000 high school students and an additional 

I, (RH) adult aludeillH 

We work in eoojwrntiou with three K through lli school district* 
in delivering vocational education to 1 1th and 1 2th grader* in oUr 
western Wayne County area, Wayne County i» alkiut the third 
(argent county in the Nation, 

Our adult student* are residents of nine different commuriltie^ 
We currently provide specialized training to private industry on a 
contractual basis 1 want to express my appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to share with you information regarding the formulation of 
future national policy on vocational education and tell you why we 
believe the Federal role in vocational education is no essential, 

For our community, the Federal support ha* provided a means to 
construct and operate a modern, up-to-date vocational facility. Our 
lOO.OOO.mjunre-foot facility is dedicated solely to the preparation of 
students for competitive employment. We have ID job-training pro- 
grams which consist of initial training for high school and adult 
students and, in addition, we provide retraining and skill upgrad- 
ing for adult* who eannot^nake further advancements in their ca* 
reers, face layoff, or wish to change careers and/or add new skills 
and training, 

Without Federal support. I do not believe that our center could 
continue to operate, if we had to do so on ourown. 

Federal funds have provided a means for us to access nev^equip- 
ment to replace, add on, or upgrade existing equipment. The tech- 
nological revolution that we all hear about is upon us and it is very 
difficult for education to meet the demands of industry and the 
ever-increasing new technological developments. 

I would like to u$e the example of the automotive industry where 
currently, since 1980. the use of computers in the automobile has 
dramatically increased. Many cars already have onboard comput- 
ers. These computers regulate the efficient operation of the motor 
vehicle. In order for an auto mechanic in the future to work with 
these newer cars, they will have to have specialized computer-as- 
sisted scopes. These diagnostic pieces of equipment, called smart 
scopes cost about $22,000 apiece and by 1984 ft is estimated that all 
cars will have these and we will need Federal assistance to pur- 
chase the equipment necessary to train our students for that job 
skill. itew 

Other traimhg programs that we are faced with on this 4 issue in- 
clude machine tool, word processing, printing and typesetting, data 
processing, electronics, robotics, and computer-assisted design and 
manufacturing, better known as CAD/CAMM. 
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Wa anticipate iiu'i^itMHl Uo« of KtnWal CuiiiU lo Wj> etjuipmaut 
fur thaw types of (tr^rrtma tit «.hhI working order am) to m ovule 
our Mutltfiiio with (raining thai will rtwult in employment Our 
local achuul district cannot, without additional sypnon, aft**! to 
mPf\ ihw> demands n C l 1 " 

Federally funded vta'ational SfteClal initio pro^lailla a|w e&at*|)tia| 

to the hucc«m of uur *tudentb with apeeial need* Th'tm »tudt»iittf 
incUiiib aiaaavwfHamM, handicapped, and bilingual 

We did a readability »tudv of industry manual* that student* 
will be expected |« use up*?n fin^hing uur programs and working 
in iiumairy I ve listed »ome r of those in M jy on page 1, bm 1 
would hkcMu rtdt*,r to those at this time Many oflho reading" levels 
are at grade Hi, wraitt* U, and grade 12 level W* found out (brooch 
testing of our mHilt students thai :I2 prcent of our adult* cannot 
read above the eighth tend* reading level, Therefore, Federal dol- 
lar* and assistance are needed to work with student* with then* 
ajjecial needs problem* 

Jn addition, special- ne$njs service* include counseling for stu* 
dents, tutorial -services, teacher assistance to u^ut the teachers in 
occupational training areas, particularly where we have handi- 
capped students. They provide special tool* and/or equipment >iuh> 
e**ary that students couldn't necessarily purchase on their own 
We provide reader service* and notetaker wrvict*, 

V Rational education has and will continue to tiwt* other Federal 
Jujub and/or program* to assist in training and retraining, This 
Nation ha* invested billion* of dollar hi local State, and Federal 
money* to instruct vocational facilities. Many of thene facilities 
rut idle during the afterschool hour?*. Our school district has taken 
an aggressive approach in providing and delivering vocational edu<" 
cation to adults through either CKTA programs, private industry 
contracts; or through economic development funds to assist compa- 
nies to open in our community/ 

We have in the past ojx-rated :!K CRTA programs. We have pro^ 
vided training lor l 4 (>00 disadvantaged stiKlents. The majority of 
this has been done on vocational cducati^i equipment and in facili- 
ties that were purchased with Federal dollars. 

We have just received an economic development grant for a busi- 
ness, to assist a business in opening in our community, That grant 
will allow us to do all of the intake in the first-level training for 
this industry and \/i|| result in 100 new jobs. It is through the use 
of these types of moneys that we can continue to operate and assist 
our local commuriit^nd the economy. 

I would like to talk about a couple of concerns I do have on 
fifture legislation areas that 1 feel we may be heading toward and 1 
would like to caution the committee on. 

No. 1, that current legislation mandates the use of local advisory 
committees to share expertise on curriculum, equipment purchases, 
and program operation. We currently have, at our center, over 120 
business people who advise us, meet with our staff regularly, to 
offer this assistance. However, it has come to mv attention that 
President Reagan has continually pushed for increased linkages 
with business, industry, and education, and I agree with this con- 
cept. I have also become aware of proposals recently that may be 
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counterproductive Om example of thia kind at tift*i^^t la th* ua* 
iif I ho pit 1 Council aa tli« Vocational Education &avi*ury Council 
I have a*t on * I'lC Council (Private Industry Counvill fur 3 
year* Uuring that time, uaing CETA title V|l money*, we did IHU 
give one contract to 4 public education institute A* yoo/rt* aware* 
T # lC council* at* made up of 5 1 percent industry people and every 
lime a contract fur a achool came up it waa given either to the |*|C 

jlae|f (ii operate on Ha tJWf* Of to go to a private h trifle** atfhM, 

and I (eel that industry etilt haa ©ome miacon^eptiona about the 

^m** of training we can deliver 

rd like to caution the committee, then, to consider carefully my 
implication* or placing any huaineaa or industry body in contra! of 

Saluctitiori programing, particularly at the private induatry corpora- 
tion level 

Td alao like to addrecsA the need* of the vocation*) counselor* J 
feel like there a inadequate counaelifui t that atodenu are not being 
properly channeled into program? ,We have very many students 
changing programs dropping out I'd alao like to say that thia la 
prevalent In the aexutd atereotypmg where we fa I mot get aludent* 

into the nontraditional programing rolea 

Additional emphasis needa to be placed in the area of job place* 
meut. With unempluynient in our county, Wayne County, at' Hit} 
percent, itV 172,81X1 tHeople, the need for adequate job placement 
eounaelora and o^vehiper* it critical In our achool ay*iem and 
throughout the State we art* facing budget cut* and cutback*- And 
the fir»t nine* «ny *chou| *v*tem looks to make budget cut* i* in it* 
personnel, particularly in the nofUnatructumal area* t have contin- 
ually had to go to my administration and fight for poaitiona in the 
job placement area because of the fact they are not in instructional 
nreua, although they are a very vital and important part uf our 
training component / 

Td alfto, laat, like to talk about the block grant concept, which I 
am concerned about, A couple of thing* that concern me. No, 1", 
that if consolidate the block grant of adult education and voca- 
tional education into one piece of legislation, i am afraid that it 
will result in a Iohu of funds and revenues* to the local school dis- 
trict*. I believe that adult education and vocational education 
should bo coordinated. We do coordinate now. We serve 1,000 stU' 
dcnU per week, adult student*, along with 1,000 high school vocit* 
tional students. Hut 1 believe that this coordination should exist 
but should not be combined: 

I'm afraid that if we combine vocational education and adult 
education legislation that we will not address the need* of youth, 
and I think that, quite possibly, we should consider the two piece* 
of legislation should remain separate and not be put into the block 
grant form. 

In conclusion, t would like to say that vocational education has 
exhibited tremendous growth since the passage of % the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Some members of this committer may have taken vo- 
cational education while in school I would like to point out to you 
that what we call vocational education today may. not resemble 
your own experiences jn high school Our bottom line today is prep- 
aration for employment. We are expected to deliver technical iob 
training skills utilizing industry^approved curriculum, state-of-tW 
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art taiMi^ncni, m4 MtdtM* y-tr*m*) ift*<ft*eiw« l^ig &w<* ar* iK* 
da>$ ^HWn *t*aUtMml **foft*tii*<) syn^nym^u* w-tth 
drafting, and typing da*** 

It we «r« iu uuiv <*ad cftuicfiUx wv* &» a v?hid<* for the tMiv 
*nr Mf the N^Uufi* twn -f#iw« fsinpiMymwi, tramm** **mfm4A(*m^ 

WF |tf**Sf<MH>< th<Mi i! i* j*|*f*ft>i*rii*t*< UuWj ntwtsMiy, fur memU*f* 

a! thu cam limits fa a«rtgn Mur*a*e*j unuurtancti tu the reatitHof i 

<aUun of VutaUuftal gfHendfUeflU 

1*4 hkfe in iKdak the tofHmtUt*? f«r inviting \n fu {ratify *M 
ihu tiiud 14 1^ hap|i> lu ahawer any tjut^Uuno 

IJV*^ttf**l ^lalcinciil til Ju}iH t<iMt**a f 
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new ftoining and/or skills. 

Without this support \ our center which .is. open si* days 
•per week, eleven hours a day (except 4 hours on Saturday), ■ 
servicing 2,000 students from nine, communities may cease 
■ to exist. ; 3 ' * 

II« Federal funds have provided a means to access new equipment to 
replace, add-on or up-grade existing equipment . * / 

The technological revolution has created many problems 
for vocational educators in that we are expected to provide 
training consistent with industry's ever increasing- demands. 

Take for instance, the automotive industry. Since 1980 . • 
the use -of computer? in the automobile has dramatically 
increased. Many., ca rs already have "on board" computers 
that regulate the efficient operation of the automobile. 
^ In 4 order to analyze an auto's operation, new electronic 
diagnostic devices (scopes) are needed. These diagnostic 
scopes contain computers, that when connected to the automobile* 
"on board" computer will allow communication between the two* 
computers , thus providing the mechanic with information as to 
the causes of the inefficient operation. 

Within the next two years, it is projected that all new cars 
will have these "on board" computers. 

Therefore, our students will be expected to be trained on the 
new computer aided scope. These scopes will cost our operation 
approximately $22,000.00 each. Without the existence of federal 
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funds to offset this cost, W^annot keep this program at 
industry standard . / 

V 

Other training programs >^ced with this issue- include; 
Machine Tool, Word Processing, printing and Typesetting, 
1 Data Processing, Electronics/Robotics and Computer Ass^atant 
. Design and Manufacture (CAD/CAM). j 

We anticipate increased use of federal funds to keep equip- 
ment, for these types of programs in good working order and 
to provide our Students with training that will result in 
employment. 

A local school district cannot, without additional support, 
expect to meet these demands. 

. Federally funded Vocational Special Needs Programs are essential 
to the success of students with Special Needs (Disadvantaged. 
Handicapped, and Bi- lingual;). ' ' 

Industry^ expectations of reading and math mastery exceed 
the capability of a large portion of our students. Our 
current special needs population is 331 of our student body. 
At the adult level, 32% of our students fall below the eighth 
grade reading level. Based upon math assessment testing 50* 
of our adult students fall below the eighth grade level. 

An examination of the reading levels required by industry 
service manuals (as determined by the Delta Software Company, 
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Readability Index Program by David Pinter) clearly exemplifies 
the problems our students will face when expected to perforin 
on»the-job. 



Vocational , 
Center 
Program 

* 

Graphic Arts 
Auto Modules 

Small Engines 
(Recreational Vehicle) 

Media Productions 



INDUSTRIAL SERVICE MANUALS 
(as used by employers) 
READABILITY 

Related 
Atrial 



Induitr 
Manuij 



Solna 

Cadillac Service 
information 198Z 

Service and Repairs 
Instructions 

American 
Cinematography 



Reading 

Grade 

Level 

10.1 

13.0 



11.9 



13.7 



Special needs not only addresses the academic components, but 
assists in many social/economic issues. Our Special Needs 
Services include; 

1. counseling which meets the immediate needs of the * 
client in the learning situation. 

2. tutorial services. 

3. teacher assistants to assist in the occupational training 
classes. 

4. special tools and/or equipment necessary and pertinent . 
to the occupational training component. 

5. modifications to the learning station. 

6. reader services. 



• 7. note taker services. 
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Education has and will continue to utilize "other" 



Federal Funda/Programa to assist In training and restraining 



Billions; of local, state and federal dollars have been spent 
In constructing and equipping vocational programs. This 
investment is too large to allow it to M sit idle" during 
large portions of the day« 

Therefore, Vocational Education has played a major role 
in working with the Department of Labor, CETA, and Economic 
Development funds, to provide special training programs ear- 
marked for (a) disadvantaged populations, (b) training and 
retraining the American work force and, (c) promote economic ' 
growth and development In depressed areas. Much of this 
training occurs after regular school hours in vocational 
facilities* 

Our school system has operated thirty-eight (38) CETA programs 
servicing approximately 4 ,000* disadvantaged students. "We have 
applied for and received Economic Development finds to assist 
a new business to open in our community which will result in 
over 100 new jobs. v 

The spinoffs of federal assistance have resulted In our 
contracting with private industry to up-gfade and/or re- train 
their employees in specialized training programs. 

Therefore, the effects of federal support are exceeding the 
• short term" goals Of its intent. 

/ 
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' SSSSESB 

While many of my concerns have alrotuly been Incorporated Into the, " 
previous text, the following five issues I feel are of significance, and 
warrant mentioning. 

'A. Current legislation mandates the use of local advisory committees 
to share expertise on curriculum, equipment purchase and program 
. . operation. These advisory committees have proved extremely 

useful to us. We currently have, over 120 industry people who 
meet with our staff regularly to offer assistance, However, 
President Reagan has continually pushed for Increased linkages 
with business/ industry and education. While { agree with this 
concept, I have also become aware of proposals which may prove 
counter productive. One example would be the use pf Private 
Industry Councils (PICS) to serve as the Vocational Education 
Advisory Council. I firmly believe it would be a mistake to 
allow a governing body, made up of Sll industry people to approve r 
our programming. I have sat on a PIC council for three years, 
and can say that many individuals in industry have a misconception 
and doubts about education. x 

During ray tenure on a PIC, not once did that group approve 
training programs for a public institution. They continually 
provided the training themselves or sub-contracted with a 
private training organization to deliver vocational education. 
I feel this is a direct result of industry's lack of knowledge 
of the caliber of vocational training being delivered in our 
schools today. " * 
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Many industry people, iq>on viewing our Center have indicated 
their surprise at how in-depth, and complete pur training program* 
are, as compared to tfteir previous perception* of Vocational Edu- 
cation, J 

Therefore, I caution this cojimlttto to caiftfully consider the 
implications of placing any Uualness- Industry body \\\ control of 
Educational Programming, 

B. The role of the Vocational Counselor needs continued emphasis and 
support. This includes funding for vocational counselor positions 
so that insorvlclng of high school counselors who do not fully 
understand and/or believe In the value of Vocational Education 
may be diminished, and to allow the continuance of programs that 
Identify and eliminate occupational sex role stereotyping. 

Successful student training is dependant on appropriate Vocational 
program 1 placement. Subjective impressions of the vocational pro- 
grams by future students without regard to personal aptitudes 
and skills, often times results in inappropriate program selections. 
Dropouts, failure to receive certificates of training and behavior 
problems can be a result. The efforts of the vocational counselor 
can be directed to this issue of developing a viable system' of 
student intake to include Career counseling coupled with skill and 
aptitude assessment to meet this need. * 

C. Additional emphasis needs to be placed in the area of job placement. 
With unemployment in our county (Wayne) at 16.6% (172,800 people) 
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the need for adequate job placement counselors and Job developer* 
li critical, 

The first place any school system looks to make budget cutfti is 
in its personnel. Any non-Instructional position faces the 
possibility of eventual lay-off/cut-back, Job placement, while 
vlta\ and essential to the total Vocational education concept 
falls in this catsgory and Is often looked upon as a place to 
make potential reductions. 

When you consider a continual cutback in our state and local 
gjnding to^zal districts, Federal support is needed to offset 
these lost revenues. 

Increased opportunities for students to enroll in vocational 
education are needed. 

With the cost of college tuition achieving record levels, large 
numbers of students cannot afford to continue their education. 
In our school district, 43* of our graduating seniors go on to 
post -secondary education. Of these students 501 will drop out 
in .the first year. This figure is representative of a majority 
of school districts throughout o^r state. v 

. Therefore, for a large portion of our students, the training and 
■ experiences they receive while attending high school may be the 
only formal training they will ever receive. 

In the past federal money was available to implement articulation 
between secondary and post -secondary vocational education programs 
Through- this effort students were given the opportunity to earn 
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college credits for competencies gained In high school went ton** 
programs. The continued coWaborstlon between lecondary and post* 
secondary vocational Nation should not be diminished, 

f 

This effort uhoujfl be continued to nerve as s-springboard for 
stuttentt to go on in their education. ArtlcuUtion it extremely 
important In the areas of high-technology to make the transition 
from secondary to post 'secondary a smooth proeeis, , 

In 1982, 104,398 Uth ami Wth grade students were enrolled In 
vocational education In our state, This figure represents 39,M (263,439 
itudents) of Michigan's total Uth and 12th grade population, This figure 
Is not impressive when considering the number of itudents not pursuing post- 
secondary educat ion, , 

With youth ^employment soaring in our state (28,7*), with 29^ In 
the Detroit Metro Area, vocational education offers a viable' means to reduce 
these numbers . This is particularly true with minorities, where unemployment 
U reaching 60.71 statewide for blacks, with 65.21 in our area (Detroit Ifctro 
Area), 

# 

CONCLUSION i 

Vocational Education has exhibited tremendous growth since the passage 
of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, Seme members of this Committee may have 
taken vocational education while in school. I would like to point out to you, 
that what we call Vocational Education today may not resemble your own experiences 
in high school, ♦ ; 1 

Our bottom line Is Preparation for Employment. * 
We are expected to deliver technical Job-skill training utilizing 
industry approved curriculum, state- of • the -art equipment and industry trained 
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iMtnKtor*, Uw* ar» th# day* when vocational aduciuon wu 
•ynoivomTua with wo4 *hon # drafting aiui typing cUmm. 

If mi *r« to truly aiU affieiantly **rv« a* a v*hlcl* for delivery of 
tha Nation 1 * long runs* ee|>loywtmt, training and w*»|x*»r program, then it 
i* appropriate, indeed necessary, fy wwrnher* of thU eawitte* to e»*tgn 
Increased U|>ortanc£ to the reauthorization of the Vocational Afnendwrnt*. 

In doling, 1 invite you to read the following latter lent to me 
by one of our former itil|ent*. 
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P«»r Mr. Unit, 

{ would Uk« to eapraaa fny srarltude to you, 

th« Will Urn D, ford Vocation*! School. and ^peeUily 

Ma, Sue Anderaon, I thank you for the ^ratnln* t received 

during the ^81-ft2 achool year. 

While at the Vocational center I was enrol Ud In the 
Phototypeaettlng claaa, I feel the training, educat Ion, and 
guidance I received waa of great value and la well appreciated, 
j Thank you^for helping me get a atart In life, t preaently, 
aa you know, am employ^! by Manufacturer National JUnk of Detroit 
and enjoy my work a great deal. 

I thank you again for everything. 

Sincerely, 

Donna M. Crechlolo ■ . 
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Chairman Pkmkins. With nil ibe unemployment we have in the 
country, how can our t\rea vjtfatioual schools meet the needs of 
adult* more than they are doing now, with fewer high school stu* 
dents and more unemployed adults? Schools may have to have 
more programs for adults, What have you done along tins line? 

Mr, J.anuk I totally agree with you that there need to he more 
programs for adults. Our adult population in the last year has tri* 
pled We have adults who want to pay tuition to eunm to our 
school, We have adults who have never finished high school who 
want to finish high school as part of their— and take vocational 
education as part of their high school completion program. 

And we have private industry (mving the tuition of some of their 
adults to come in, to get retraining and skill upgrading, We're 
working with some large companies, some of the automotive firms, 
some of the communications firms. 

Chairman Pkkkinh, With all of the technological changes in the 
country it would appear t to me that we must utilize vocational 
schools more than they've ever been utilized in the punt. This will 
require, in many instances, more night classes, in my judgment* 
and on top of that we may have a shortage of vocational schools in 
the country. I know we do, 

We have waiting lists down home now, up as high as 1.000 and 
1,200 students, You can't enter some of the vocational schools, It's 
a sad situation. And most of these youngsters on the waiting list 
are high school graduates. Hut we do have some adults. And the 
adult population, as J stated, needs to he retrained more than ever 
before, And we've got to meet this challenge somehow, some way, 
tand i don't know whether vou care to comment any further on it 
T)r not. 

Mr, Lanok. I totally agree with you. We, in our school district, 
we have the second largest adult program in the State of Michigan. 
We nre very active with ndult education because of that, and it has 
been our intent from the day we opened to deliver adult vocational 
training, that component, to the residents of our community. 

In fact; we even have adults that will attend school with our 
high school students during the day. We have approximately 100 
adults now that come right in with our high school students and 
work right in the program with them. It has worked out very well 
for us. The adults that have finished our program are getting jobs 
in many of the areas where there still is employment demand. 
Some of the areas we are in low demand right now. Construction 
trades is one of those where we're just not pulling out a lot of new 
building permits, new construction going on. 

But the adults are still continuing to get training in those areas. 

Chairman Pkkions. Thank you. 

Mr. Biaggi, do you have any questions? 

Mr. BtAGjGt. No, I don't. But I thank the witness for his testimo- 
ny. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me ask Mr. Cole, then, to proceed, with 
the American Federation of Teachers. Go ahead, Mr. Cole. . 
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HTATKMfcNT Mr VAVU Wtlfc VICS- I'KKMDISNT. AMERICAN 
rHUKHATION UK TKACMKlte. API<-CiO 
Mr t'ou. Thank you, Mr Chairman 

On behalf of the AFT I'm very pleaded to be here this morning 
reprinting our SSO.oOO member*, ami to indicate to thi* commit* 
tee and in you, Mr Chairman, our »{ipr^iHtion lor your long*tand^ 
ing *upi*>rt ol public education, particularly vocational education I 
aUo bervb as 111** chairman of the API 1 Vocational Education Com* 
mute*. 

A* I'm *ure you're well aware, the AFT ha* a long word of sun* 
port, in term* W excellence, in vocational education, an well a* all 
elementary, tewwiary, and higher education in this country. We 
think itV very important that the Federal role and the Federal 
presence in vocational education in thin Nation continue, We think 
*o fur a number of reasons, and thoae reason* certainly have been 
underscored by a whole boat of prestigious commission report* over 
the last couple of week* 

Fir*t of all, if w^re going to revitalize our industry, if we're 
going to increase productivity, if we're going to increase our com* 
petitive edge with tho*e who we compete with in the international 
marketplace, and indeed, if we're going to improve uur ability to 
provide a ntrong, competent, and technical national defense, our 
educational *y*tem i* going to have to meet thoae need*. And there 
is a upocint role for vocational education in that area, 

While we nee, in hi* pre** conference, the President indicate that 
the funding of education should relv on the local and the State 
level, we would disagree with that. We think there'* an important 
fy net ion at the Federal level, and we view it, I gut**, different 
from the President, that education, especially investment in voca- 
tional education, i«t an investment It'* not an expenditure. That it 
will return to this Nation and thorn* children whoih it benefit*, dol- 
lars many time* over. 

We've seen that where we've had research in title. I program* 
and so forth. This is the very same kind of a concept! So, it * not 
money expended, If s money invested. 

We al.so think, however, that vocational education need* to have 
a very strong academic base. We see the critical shortage in math 
and science teacher* and the declining scores in math and science. 
We don't think that the answer simply is to add more math and 
science at the expense of vocational education but to make sure 
that strong math, .science, and technical education is incorporated,-* 
is integrated, into vocational education program*. That i* being 
done very successfully in many of our schools, by the way, but we 
need to make sure that student* in vocational education program* 
have Very important incorporation, integration, of reading, writing, 
mathematics skills, computation skills, all of the thing* we're.talk- 
ing about on the general upgrading of education. 

Also important, of course, those children have, though those chil- 
dren bo not excluded from courses in social studies, where they 
learn to become effective citizens in this Nation and participate in I 
our democratic fabric. \ 

We do oppose the administration's proposal for a block grant and 
we do so for a number of reasons, and also the consolidation of vo- 
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Gftilonat etfurmian with adult edueatum. What it has dim* U la **w 
disunity among th* constituent group* | think U 1 * a very ffev*r 
§traf*tf£» in a **n*e, where ftmeuJidat* a number of programs, 
MteKorimi program* Yw fewer tha funding and you pit un* group 
WJlw) other for th* meager ertMnbs that are left, *o t^t thosa 
mat vidua!* ar* not h*Hj»ing on what mil* \* needed* improvement 
of program and additional tumUm* bat fighting among m* m 
other 

The oth*r problem we have, «f raur**, with block grants u that 
they are not accountable, ami if thU admioutrauon want* in fact, 
in linking for evident'* that support* whether or nut the dollar* are 
effective that ar* tfuing t*> he *pent» block grant* U ahtalutely the 
wor*t way to go to d« that We nt**l program* that art* categorical 
in nature and that have a strong rematch ba*e m that we tan find 
out whether or nut thu*e program* are successful 

AUo, thaw program* do 4 in fact, *?rve national ne«xta and if 
they're going to ***rv«* n^wnal netnU we have to have a data ba*e 
that indicate* to u» whether or not tin*** national need* are tiring 
served , 

We alto have a problem with mmw of the thrust in term* of 
u*ing job placement »» the t*»t measure of *uccc*>a of « national 
education ^program Now, we think, of eour»tf t it'a an important 
factor and we ought u> look itt job placement Hut when we have an 
economy where there are i)o ph*, it V certainly unfair to judge a 
program aa being pnsucce*»ful becao** e)t1Mrvn have aucceeded 
and teacher* ****** *ucce**M in developing very high level *kiIU 
among children and then we call the program a failure becaus* 
they don t ge{ a job 

API" ha* a very longstanding policy to evaluate program* on the 
basin of «mnd «tandardi/tx| # validated, elimination* and t«*»u We 
think that ought to he an important component of a reauthoriza- 
tion of vocational education That i*. how do we know whether or 
P 0 ! 1 *^ 0- * chi,(lrt * n * mv< * wemnied and that the program t» »ucce?M*- 
ful? The answer, we think, u a good, solid, testing program that 
nuuuiurt* whether or not they have met the goals jhat are set out 
for them, not necessarily something that simply place* them into 'a 
beginning job someplace, although that should be a consideration. 
Certainly it s not the key consideration of whether or not a pro- 
gram is successful. 

It's important for a couple of reasons. One is that those students 
will be changing job* over o^umber of years and if they are just 
placed into an entry level job ai\d that's the w bole goal of the pro- 
gram with someone who moves' from place to place, from State to 
State, or from job to job. that docs not measure their academic 
skills and their vocational skills. The whole upward mobility and 
the transition of our society, we think, would be a big mistake' 

Also, we see in the recent reports and in the 20th Century Fund 
report and in the other reports, a call for the improvement of up- 
grading of teacher standards. 

The American Federation or Teachers wholly endorses that. We 
don't condemn that. Wo think that's a very important thrust and 
we agree with it, and the Vocational Education Act ought to make 
sure that there are provisions in there for thorough testing of voca- 
tional education teachers as they come in. Teachers need to have n± 

) + 
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ma*t*nr nai of th* i*«^irtMaK^W<*i Jtkiltf-bu! aUa of a content 
ma*tery. -lliey have i*j k**o* *h#t it U that they'** talking about 
htiui* thcry uach ii 

Ttfeliltti af tether* tUHMiid into the fteld U all Unpurian! part #| 
that 

Al*>, |**&:he»-* in e»t%k«i fused |u h&Vtf ati Upgradlt^ Of *kUU on 0 
it^uUf <*m| uittfuiftS h<M>u, arid w» wuojd ft*rufum*f*d aloo, ao <m 
iiil|*il!am part lit tju* ItfgUlalJ&ni that provision bo m*4«* far l*ach> 
who iurr*MHl* lit o«r%u« iu do, that HabhaUcal program*, 
ftattittict program*, lmk* with uv4u*try< (or sample*, where people 
ran bark into area bu^me*** and sharpen una hone their dull* 
on Mate of the art machinery* »nd of iour*e, thefe'i another am* 
th&t I'm *ure, Mr. Chftirtnaj). you/ re very familiar with, and that'* 

the Whole concept uf teacher trfilrf a. 

Wc think thai teacher c*w*t* v'^r* play a very important an4 
valuable rub ui prwtttiftt the upgrading d**4 the training Mmin^ 
w& fat etchers in ihia area Hecau&e itutfV 4one by teachers who 
know the mt»t about it They oc^) to have the regime* la h© ef* 
feCUVe uii thdl. ^ 

Ak >^ don't think that Um\ vocational education prt^ram* 
ahtHilit tic ifctermifuxi «ol*tv by local labor market* And \ve know 
there • a (ui of »entiment for this and we know that a number of 
induthe* think that it 4 * important to have that direct link 

Now. we're* not aaying that it ahould hot b«* part uf th* considera- 
tion Hut where we find that local buameaae* or local Jndu*try 
more »o than local buMnnwe*, determine what the program* art* 
g«in^ to they can fthuruuht«4 We nc**J tu h>ak Iwynml that 
^Thefr tirct ttn4mp|r^ nf raw^, tiu* new 1 schoaU prt^ran* in fn>tlth 
( aruhna «mJ Minii™»ta whrft* thw kind* uf prt%*ram» hav^ hc«?n 
it\ plm^ whrrt* »i>**ciflc job training program* will fa 4vt*r* 
mintni by local corporations, an4 thry wt*rt» very *ht)rUUht^l THry 
«<t up Krrrning procrm^n when? anybody who had anv afrinitv to 
or^ammi labor wrrr scrwnd out Thry had t^o^rami wh«*rt* thity 
that. "\VV can't train the kid* too wrltb^cau^ w* want tiwn 
ju»t i to stay in th«re and if they're tftftnrd too 'well th^y roiuht 
mov«> on to oth^r jobs f ' 

Wt* think th^n? U n danger on that basU Wn think, al*o f that 
buiunttutrsi would totik only to inunrdiate nt^dj* and not to future 
nNxK and that thv children that wt* Irjun nrr ituinic to he living 
well into the 2 l»t c*ntury» «nd it would <ltortAiKhtPd 4 indeed, to 
train thrni wltto for an c?ntry U»vr>l job. but that thuv nwnt to havt» t 
a brumlrr ranKt* of aktlU no that thev can hav* a Jifr* skill that will 
provide a bum* for the rt^t of tlu*ir iffc 

WV alj*o think it'a countrrprwiuctive to pjrovtdp ta* writeoffs an a * 
way to provide incrntivv* Then* w no way that— fimt of all. I don't 
think there * any £oad data ha*e thnt^how^ that tax writeoff* are 
Kif5!£5J iw Wa> uf P rtKiucin * j°b*. A number of rt^ean^h report*. 
Nil KRG a couple of years a>:u, a* well other*, have ahown nil it 
dot** in it pitA one State or one community against another to write 
off—to provide tax incentives The corporations benefit from that 
and they probably would have moved there anywnv And the only 
plrtce that lom** are school di»trictn like mine and States like mine 
who hit** le%» revenue and we re supporting tho«e where there i» 
no clear link in terrnn of whether or not they're effective or not. 



Vpcational education also needs, as we said before, in terms of 
the tax writeoff, whether or not it's working. Where you Have a tax 
.writeoff basis there's qot a.good research component tp find out 
whether or not those programs*, are effective. So, if we're going to 
spend money on vocational education we should spend it in a 
positive, constructive way and not a backdoor approach to 4ax 
writeoffs. 

Also, we think that there should be a link with the Job Training 
Partnership Act. It's a question of which drives which. We believe 
that the Job Training Partnership Act should be amended tormesh 
with vocational education and not the other way around. Inother 
words, vocational education in this country, in terms of its elemen : 
tary and secondary component and its postdecondary component, 
should hot be? tailored to fit very narrowly into the Job Training 
Partnership Act. But we ought to look at those in concert with one 
another andmake sure that in terms of the goals of the Job Train-' 
ing Partnership Act, of training people, of retraining people, that 
we meet that need, but that the vocational education system in this 
country does hot become an appendage' to that training program. 

The purpose here is for education; not just "narrow training. But, 
of course, there's an important training component. Of course we 
need to be aware of the kinds of things that the^Job Training Part- 
nership Act calls for. But we rieecUto be sure that that linkage is 
veiwvery carefully thought out. 
/^fe also think it's very important, and this committee and the 
•Congress in terms of reauthorization can play an important role of 
providing an important linkage between vocational— t — 

'Chairman Perkins. Let me interrupt just a moment. 

Mr. Cole. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Perkins. Tha committee will recess for 6 or 8 minutes 
and we'll tyome right back because of a vote on the floor. 
Mr. Cole. OK. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
[Brief recess ] } 

Chairman Perkins. All right. The committee will be back in 
order. I'm sorry we had to interrupt your.testimpny. But you may 
proceed wherever you left off. Go right ahead, Mr. Cole; 

Mr. Cole. Thank you very much, Mr* Chairman. I just have a 
couple more comments. One of the things we think is very impor- 
tant, of course, js the linkage that should be improved between vo- 
cational education and union-related apprenticeship programs. 
These programs have proven themselves .over the years and, of 
c6urse, apprentice programs throughout history, even- predating 
public schools as we know them, have been one of the most effec- 
tive training and education programs that we know;* 

There are, in sqrfie places, where there is hostility between public 
schools and apprenticeship programs. We think that's a mistake. 
We think that there ought to be very close Jinka^e and very close 
coordinated coordination between the two and we think it's impor- 
tant that the legislation perhaps offer some carrots or some incen- 
tives, for that to take place. $ 

With ^respect to the advisory bodies, we do think -they serve a 
very important function. However, we are concerned wX they not' 
be dominated by any one group. Either business or labor. But that 
all groups be involved ifr thQse, government, business, l&bor, efluca- 
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Iion. Because if we can draw from the diversity we will find, I 
hink, that there will be strength in the recommendations of all of 
hese. In fact, we think that's a very important concept. 
I Important labor involvement brings an important perspective. 
The role of the classroom teacher who deals with these eyery day is 
an important contribution and certainly the role pf business and 
corporations and those people who are, of course, going to be hiring 
the people,,\the youngsters, that we educate, and the people we re- 
train, have a legitimate viewpoints here and government people 
vyho have an investment in it have also an important stake in 
t£rms of this. ; 

|- We think all of those ought to be brought together and no one 
dpmin^ting but in terms of what we see in this country, a growing 
'cpnsensus for a partnership among all groups on an equal basis 
ahd a mutually respective basis as to what's important in this leg- 
islation, so that no one group should have a legislative mandate for 
a majority on these. 

J Also, we do— we're very, very concerned and we do abhor, as I 
s^y in my written testimony, the current administration's policy of 
excluding representatives of organized labor on the National Advi- 
sory Council for Vocational Education. It's absolutely ludicrous, we 
thjink, to take the movement in this country that represents the 
workers in £his country and has so much to contribute, and for 
whatever reason to exclude them from a very high level arfd a very 
impdrtant and a very prestigious council. We think that's not only 
4 bad politics but it's bad in terms of. what tljose individuals ,can offer 
the program. 

Of course, we know probably the issue of ftfnding will be ad- 
dressed later, but obviously we need a substantial increase in fund- 
ing, as an investment. We understand the nature of the economy. 
We understand the problems with deficits. But we also understand 
that America works when America works, that^we're not going to 
be I able to bring down deficits, or we're not 'going to be able to 
infuse new dollars into this economy unless people" are back at 
work. And' people are not going to be able to be back at work 
unless they have the training and the skills in order to be back at 
wont, and they're not going to have that unless they're educated 
properly, and that's the rQle of vocational education. * 

Sjo, I think that's a very important issue to look at. 

Also, it's important that - we not ^ weakerr~very^successful~pfo- " 
grajns, as we have heard from Michigan and other places, through 
taking away Federal funds from those programs that work, simply 
to put them into innovative programs. There has to be a balance 
there. We have to provide incentives to new* effective, creative pro-, 
grams, that are going to be there to meet the changing nature of" 
the . work force, and the changing nature of our economy. But It's 
very important that while wfc do that we do not throw out pro- 
grams that have records of very, very proven success. 

In terms of postsecondary schools, it's 'important that we also 
provide loans and grants and other things that are available for 
those youngsters to be able to pursue education and many, many - 
finel postsecondary schools, whether they're area trade schools or 
cbmpunity colleges or they're universities that offer excellent pro- 
grams hi terms of technical training. 
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" The loans and programs should not only be for those who are in- 
terested in engineering, but also in a number of areas of vocational 
education, , 

And finally, we think it's important that Federal funds could be 
provided to encourage pilot programs. Teachers by nature are re-, 
search oriented. We are accountability oriented. We give a lot of 
tests. We want to. make sure that things will work, and pilot pro- 
grams are, we think, a good wa^of doing that. 

And especially pilot programs. We think again in this new era, 
we hope, of cooperation between business, labor, education institu- 
tions, and Government, that what the committee may wish to look 
at is providing, again, some incentives to provide funds for pro- 
grams that indicate a willingness and a participation of all of those 
groups to work together, and if we really want to encourage busi- 
ness and labor and Government and education to work together, 
there is no better way of providing them incentives than saying 
that we will fund programs where you indicate that partnership, 
and we think that that would be a very successful partnership and 
would provide some models for all of vocational education for the 
years to come. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, let me again thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear here and reiterate basically that the American 
Federation of Teachers thinks that there is an important Federal 
role for vocational education and that vocational education should 
not be set aside in the sense that it really is part of the ongoing 
debate for improving standards all across education, and w*Tthink^ 
standards and quality and excellence ought to be the word that we 
apply to vocational education programs as evidenced thrpugh this 
legislation, as we do all programs. 

Thank you very much. I'd be happy to answer any questions you 
or other members* may have. 

[Prepared statement of Paul Cole follows:] 
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Pkki'akki) Statement ok Paul Cows, Vrcs Prksidknti American Federation or 

TEACiiKiia, AKL-CIO 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Paul Cole, vice President of the American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO. On behalf of the 500,000 members of the AFT, I would like to 
thank the Subcommittee for this opportunity to present testimony on the 
proposed reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. The AFT is, and 
has been, a strong supporter of the federal program In vocational education. 
We believe it Is Imperative that the federal program be maintained and 
strengthened. To this end we would like to offer suggestions for Improving ' 
the federal role In vocational education. 

the United States faces a great need, today, to revitalize Industry, In- 
crease productivity, improve the skills of Its workforce and regain Its com- 
petitive edge in world markets. The United States must also provided strong 
educational and economfc base for the national defense. There .are correspond- 
ing needs to upgrade the quality of education In standards, curriculum, teacher 
training and other educational resources. Just as there Is an urgent need to 
Improve education In science, math and other academic skills essential to our 
economic progress— there Is no less a need to. Improve vocational education. 

Vocational education Is a legitimate and essential function of the fed- 
eral government. In addition to the. national needs I have mentioned,; there 
are other national purposes served by vocational education. It Is a crucial 
Investment In the country*s future, an Investment that we believe will more 
than repay Its costs. Sound educational preparation for the world of work 
Is a national purpose particularly because of the geographic mobility of our , 

-workforce-. — We- know- that-lndfvltJuaTs-educated-andrtralTted-in-one-^tate oi 

locality frequently find employment In another. 

In providing education related to the world of work, we must not neglect 
the broader aspects of vocational education. Vocational education must In- 
clude a solid grounding in the academic skills such as reading, writing, " 
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computing and reasoning that equip an Individual to deal with the vicissitudes 
of employment. It must Include preparation fqr a. well-rounded, productive 
life. This Includes preparation for the responsibilities of citizenship In 
a democratic society. 

The American Federation of Teachers oppose* the Administration's proposals 
to convert vocational education Into a block grant to the states or to con- 
solidate It with adult education. While the Administration's proposal may be 
an effective political strategy to reduce funding and to sow disunity In the 
vocational education community. It will be dlsasterous for the purples of 
vocational education. . The block grant proposal was wisely rejected by Con- 
gress last year. Block grants would significantly reduce vocational educa- 
tion's. ability to serve national purposes and would allow little accountability 
that these purposes were, being served by the funds expended. It Is difficult 
to trace the expenditure of block grant funds. 

The American Federation o'f Teachers bel leves that the standards of quality 
must be raised In vocational education. Job placements, particularly short- 
term Jobs, are not an appropriate measure of the success of a vocational educa- 
tion program. If a stagnant economy falls to provide a sufficient number of 
Jobs, this does not mean the educational program has failed. The AFT has 
long supported the use of validated, standardized tests as an Important 

measure of Individual accomplishment In. education. We believe that standard- 

«* 

Ized competency tests, based on appropriate criteria, should be utilized on 

■ ft 

a broad scale In vocational education. Such tests In conjunction with the 
Judgement of education professionals would provide a valid means of assessing 
Individual progress and the attainment of program goals. Data from these 
tests would also provide feedback essential to improving programs. 

The American Federation of Teachers views training in occupational skills 
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at on* component In a comprehensive vocational education curriculum, % Ind1v- 
1du«ls fflutt hivi the educational bajli for Warning the new skill* required In 
a constantly changing society. In the futuro, we expact molt Individuals to 
change Jobs several times In their working lives. Thus, they need generalized 
vocational and academic skills- that will allow tham to make the transition 
from one Job to another successfully. * Upward mobility, which Is to society 1 * 
as well as the individual's benefit, also requires more than training In 
narrow occupational skills* Accordingly, development of academic competencies 
such as reading, writing, mathematics, and science must continue with the 
development of specific Job skills.- 

To Improve the quality of instruction, the standards of teacher certifi- 
cation should be upgraded. The AFT supports the thorough testing of teachers 
prior to their being granted certification as vocational education teachers. 
High quality instruction requires that teachers have a mastery of the craft of 

teaching, as well as a mastery of subject fields. In addition to raising the 

X 

standards for entry into teaching, provision should be made for the periodic 
renewal of teachers' subject matter skills. This could be done by means of, 
sabbaticals, summer programs, and teacher centers. Innovation and advancement 
In vocational education requires that teachers have regular opportunities to 
refresh and upgrade the skills and knowledge they impart to students. 

Vocational education must be sensitive to the needs and opportunities of 
local la&Sr markets. However, the AFT does not believe that local labor 
markets should dictate the substance of vocational education programs. That 
substance should be based on sound educational judgements as to the long-term 
interests of society and of vocational -students. Many individuals migrate 
from the locality of their training; local labor-markets may be dominated by 
one'or a few employers; and the present labor market ddes ntft necessarily an- 
tlclpate future needs. 
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The American Federation of Teachers believes that some form of accounting 
should bo made for the itate and local use of federal vocational education 
funds. This accounting, should not be such as to place a burdenS^n the state 
end local providers of vocational education, However, it It Ironic that 
educators and representatives of organized labor who deal with vocational 
education on a dally basis have little Information as to how federal monies 
are used. It Is futile to define federal objectives for vocational education 
and then have little knowledge of how the funds are actually spent, Additional 
means of tracing the - funds, would help ensure that scarce resources are being 
wisely used. 

The AFT is opposed to any Inclusion 1n federal vocational legislation 
of business tax write-offs for training. Tax deductions for training con^ 
ducted by employers provide no real accountability for how public funds are 
spent. There Is little assurance that foregone federal tax dollars will be 
targeted on the areas of greatest need—either 1n type of training or the 
Individuals served. Furthermore, there Is little assurance that the twin- 
ing provided will be of lasting benefit to either the trainees or the economy. 

It Is' appropriate that vocational education be coordinated, as feasible, 
wtth other federal programs that provide work-related education or training. 
Linkages should be encouraged between vocational education and the recently 
enacted Job Training Partnership Act. However, the AFT^belleves that vocation- 
al education must be foremost an educational program. More effective linkages 
must be established with other education programs, particularly those that 
'offer the Individual additional opportunities for personal' advancement, as well 
a> f with J.T.P.A, If a retooling 1s necessary to achieve a better fit, we 
believe J.T,P.A, should be amended to mesh with vocational education— not the 
other way around. 
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Another program linkage that should be improved 1i between vocational 
education and union-related apprenticeship programs* Apprenticeship programs 
have proven their itrength over the years. They alio Incorporate many feature! 
of accountability by employer*, unions, and the Individual apprentices. Un- 
fortunately, some sectors of vocational education see themselves as hostile 
competitors with apprenticeship programs. Yet, In some cases, In California, * 
for example, model, cooperative programs do exist. The AFT believes that 
federal legislation on vocational education should Include Incentives for 
cooperation between vocational education and apprenticeship programs. 

Local, state and national advisory bodies serve an important function 1n 
vocational education. They can provide broadly-based Input into the guidance 
of vocational education programs. Accordingly, these bodies should be broadly 
representative of the vocational education community and should not be domin- 
ated by membership drawn from one Interest group. Success hinges, In part, 
on a balanced Input from government 'business, labor and education. The AFT 
abhors the. current Administration's policy of excluding representatives of 
organized -labor from the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

The AFT believes there must be a substantial Increaso In federal funding 
for vocational-education. Increases In funding must be adequate to meet the 
pressing need for expansion, improvement, and Innovation In vocational educa- 
tion programs. Funding must also continue for the maintenance of current 
programs that serve important national interests. Innovation in vocational 
education must occur on the base of these establ Ished and successful programs. 
It makes little sen^to weaken or destroy existing program dependent upon 
federal funding simply to experiment with new programs. 

The AFT believes that additional funds should be made available for 
financial aid to post-secondary, vocational education students. Loar\s and 
grants are essential to encourage many disadvantaged individuals to pursue 
the vocational education they need. The AFT also believes that federal funds 
should be provided Jo encourage pilot programs Involving cooperation between 
business, organized labor, and educational Institutions. Pilot programs, in . 
the sharing of equipment, for example, could produce new models for successful , 
up-to-date vocational education programs. y. 

This concludes my testimony on behalf of the American Federation of 
Teachers. I shall be happy to respond to any questions from members of the 
Subcommittee. • _ 
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Chairman Pkhkinh. Uu me thank you thin roornfTig lor an out- 
standing stnUmumt, HI delay* these questions until wo hoar from 
the piiiwl, , ' 

Mr, Keeso Hammond, the**Urector of education and training In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers. You go ahoad now, 
We're delighted to welcome you hurt* thin morning. 

8TATKMKNT OF RKKHK HAMMOND, IHHKCTOK OF EDUCATION 
AND TKAININti, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING KNCJI- 
NKKHS 

' Mr. Hammond. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am director of edu- 
cation and training for the International Union of Operating Engi. 
neon. On behalf of my union and genoral president J. C. Turner, I 
want to thank you for the opportunity to/ appear before the aub- 
, committee today, 

The ground rules, if not the blueprint, for revitalization of 
Americas education system have been spelled out in the threo re- 
ports published in the past month. The National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, the Carnegie-Mellon study, and the 20th 
Century Fund study, without exception, call attention to the crisis 
in American education and focus attention on the consequences of 
inaction. Vocational education is an integral part of our national 
learning system and, as such, has suffered along with the rest of 
the system. 

Indeed, a case could be made that vocational education has suf- 
fered more than college preparatory education, simply because low- 
ered standards have siphoned off to college many young people who 
might have been more comfortable and successful in apprentice- 
ship or technical careers. 

Whatew the case, as the educational ship sinks, all passengers 
are in peflfc 

At the*&M^of oversimplification but in order to make a point, Yd 
like to call attention to the semantic difference between education 
and training. Education is the general word for schooling, especial- 
ly in an institution of learning. Training is excercise or practice to 
gain a skill, endurance, or facility. 

In the real world they're woven together in the fabric of each in- 
dividual's personal development. But taken separately at these 
hearings, they can focus attention on the proper role of vocational 
education and give some insight into a proper balance between 
preparation for work and preparation for life. 

I ask you to accept these definitions, at least temporarily, be- 
cause vocational education has to be more than prejob training or 
our society will be thrown back to the 19th century when men of 
words gave orders and men of work obeyed orders and, the twain 
never met. In the 1980's no thinking person will support this class- 
ism and American workers will not accept it. ' • * . « 

In the decade it will take^lo reestablish some modicum of excel- 
lence in education, to education, in our society, it will be particu- 
larly important not to diffuse the limited Federal contribution to ' 
vocational education. Block grants, or the combining of vocational 
education funds with adult education funds, will tempt financially 
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failed State and local education agencies to favor the college bound 
and leave future urtltums derelict. . 

Categorical and adequate funding for vocational ^location in ea< 
sentlal to any effort to meet the critical shortage of skilled workers 
identified by the U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics.. 

If students in vocational education do not share In the general 
renaissance of American education, our reservoir of skilled workers 
will dry up, and that drought will ultimately cripple our industrial 
capacity, 

The new basics referred to In the report of the Commission on 
hxeellence in Kducation must not be* exclusively the blueprint for 
the college bound. Standards of proficiency for vocational education 
students must be required by Federal law and determined by the 
several States, 

Indeed, the States will express their concern for the future of 
their skilled work forces by the standards ' they set for their voca- 
tional students. * 0 

Unequal education is the rankest form of discrimination, The 
Congress can prospectively relieve the country of this evil with rea- 
sonable, valid performance requirements for federally supported 
vocational education efforts. 

Beyond specific suggestions about vocational education and a list 
of recommended dos and don'ts for the legislation under considera- 
tion; there is an overriding consideration that should guide every 
individual's education. Any system must explain and open options 
during the course of formal education. Tracking early specializa- 
tion, and narrowing of options, smack of elitism untempered by 
equal access. 

To paraphrase John Locke, "The business of education is not to 
make the young perfect in any one of the trades, but so to open 
and dispose their minds as may best make them capable of any 
trade, when they shall apply themselves." 

In conclusion, as one who has spent .the last 22 years in the de- 
velopment and refinement of apprenticeship and training pro- 
grams, I look- forward to congressional assistance in developing a 
vocational education system that will send us candidates for ap- 
prenticeship who can read required technical manuals, who have a 
basic understanding of trade mathematics, who can reason out a 
problem and has some understanding of education for public serv- 
ice and education for life, as well as education for work. 

These are the ingredients for a dedicated work force and such a 
work force will serve America well. Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you t Mr. Hammond. Our next witness 
is James E. Tinkcom, technical director, apprenticeship and train- 
ing department, United Brotherhood/of Carpenters & Joiners of 
America. fe. 

Go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF* JAMES E. TINKCOM, -TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, AP- 
PRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING DEPARTMENT, UNITED BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF CARPENTERS & JOINERS OF AMERICA 

Mr. Tinkcom. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I had a quick change ol status this morning, I noticed earlier 
that you hud read mv name as Dr. Tinkcom and later as Mr. fink- 
com, and the second is correct. Hut had I been granted a doctorate, 
there is no one that would have impressed me more in wiving me a 
doctorate than had it heen granted by yourself, 

Put anyway, I come with a Mttl» background in vocational educa- 
tion. I «»nce worked in general education. I taught in junior high 
school. I became interested in vucntionai education and then also in 
apprenticeship, and I have an ongoing concern for vocational edu- 
cation, because I think its one of the most important aspects of the 
educational system, 

I totally agree with John Unge on his point about the counsel- 
ing, or about some mode by which we improve the system by which 
people select vocational opportunity in the Secondary and posts**- 
ondary schools. Veryfew of the young people* today get a chance to 
work, to experiment, to know what even the world of work is like 
And then, at IB or 17 years old. with no experiential background, 
are sometimes compelled to make a career choice that they say is 
going to last them the rest of their life, We deeply recommend that 
n occupational education, depending on the individual student, 
that there be given him the opportunity. 1 year, to experiment in a 
scheduled and articulated system, the different clusters of occupa- 
tion and then some of the specifics within the clusters of occupa- 
tion, so that he has on idea, on attitude, an experience, of what the 
workplace might be like, what the curriculum might be like, and so 
orth, because we simply tire slotting too many people into occupa- 
tional slots because there are slots open for -them and there are 
slots available m the system, and the student wastes his time and 
taxpayer wastes his money if that poor.choice is made. 

One of the second concerns wo have from the— particularly from 
my union s standpoint, is that there are many people in vocational 
education that have come to consider that the experience in the in- 
stitution is terminal, that there should be no ongoing training. 
They come to Consider that they are preparing the journeyman. 

Now. in the institutional situation, particularly in the construc- 
tion duster, it is too expensive to replicate the shops and it's im- 
^possible to replicate the job-site conditions. Now. we consider that 
vocational education is a great preapprenticeship experience in car- 
pentry. But we do not consider that it should be the terminal expe- 
rience. We consider that apprenticeship, which is a part of voca- 
tional education— and many people fail to understand that these 
were born of the same act. They were supposed to support and re- 
inforce each other, and the fact that they have drifted apart is 
something that should be-I mean its a fact, but it's something 
that should be addressed and corrected. 

We have a further concern and that's also dealing with appren- 
ticeship and vocational-education linkage. A few years back there 
^ P, rogram ' objective, called new initiatives in apprenticeship, 
this fell by the wayside but it was an'excellent idea. 
• There are occupational offerings being made in— particularly in 
the postsecondary schools— that could be better accomplished if the 
people were actually working in a shop, working in a laboratory, or 
whatever, under the apprenticeship-system, and taking their relat- 
ed training in the institution rather than paying for training in an 
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institution, that training l**ing paid for by th* ta*pay*r*, and th**re 
Mwg m incline during that period, because during th* apprentice 
*hip period, in that ^lem, you have an income, 

We f**| tha'tibere u probably not a more important undertaking 
than vocational r*iucj*tion VV«* tV*| that th«re art? not a better 
group of instructor* in the Nation than iIium involved in vocation* 
al education They're a very dedicated group We feel that they 
' need gupport, ihey nwd guidance, they need aaaUtance, and we 
certainly will olTor our b*»rvice* in any way w* caiv 

I thank you, Mr Chairman 

(Prttparwl abatement' of Jamr* K 'Vinkcom follows ] 
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We specifically recommend that at least the first year of a. student's 

% - < * * 

occupational preparation be spent In the scheduled and articulated sampling 

of the. many different occupational offerings. The Students should have^ an 

exploratory experience' with Ignition systems, and carburetor adjustment* > 

retail merchandising,, the direct application of the (jammer -and the saw and the 

trowel, the atmosphere of a medical lab or cosmetology or other possible 

occupational offerings, . At the/ conclusion of the sampling, the student 

would be jndre likely to make a pragmatic choice- of chooslng^a specific 

occupational preparation, having had the opportunity to dete'rmlne' hls or 

her abilities, Interests ind Tfeeds.*r Dur1ng. this year-of sampling' there . 

should be a specific programmer developing the. linguistic and computational . 

' proficiencies' of the v students.- so that" they could survive 1n the specific^, 

tra1ri1n\ that^ they , are 'going^to. enter., and In the world of work upon the , 

completl^. of education. . * \ 

. Anothe\ specific problem of vocational education lies with how vocational 

educational offerings are selected by the voc-ed system In the specific 
■ • »".•• ■ . - * *. * . ■ 

geographic area as that system makes effort)^ prepare students for employ- V 

ment. There is evidence that occupational training .is offered. in occupational 

areas 1n which there 1s not sufficient occupational opportunity inthat area 

for the students to get employment on completion of training. Some of these ■ 

occupational offerlngs^fre >in a. system because they have been tjjjsre end 

continue to be there even though there is not a. "continuing. need in the. area 

v for that kind of occupational preparation. * , . 

•■ We recommend that there be wr1tten..into the legislation a mechanism 

' for evaluating effectiveness and need for' each individual voc-ed program 

by occupational or craft area. .There shou-ltf-be an ongoing jttatistica.l . 1 , 

. it 
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evolution of the percentage of completing students employed, two years after. 
, completion, In the^occupatlon for whjc^h they prepared. -Each program which, 
falls below 50< of the completing persons being employed 1n the occupation 
two'years after completing should be evaluated as to the reason. 

Among the reasons' that a low percentage of the completing students are 
employed 1n the occupation may be that: 



may be that: " 1 

for an occupation 1n wh 



1, They were prepared for an occupation 1n which there was not 
adequate potentiality for placement. 

2, The students were not properly selected for;tra1n1ng and found 
v upon completion of training they did not enjoy the workplace 

they had selecte^. % 1 
jj. The training Tn Itself was not pragmatic and realistic and did 
j not prepare the students for the marketplace reflective of the 

employers needs or their own expectations. * 
i f* review* indicates that the.' program 1s not functioning as Intended, 
the proper adjustments should be' made as to the numbers being offered 
training, the method of selecting students .for training or the structure 
of the training Itself as to« content and practice. r 

A third specific concern of this organization 1s that some people 1n 
vocational education have come to consider that the Institutional preparation 
should be the only and final preparation that a .person should have for 
industry. This attitude is extremely harmful to persons pTepared in the 
Institution, particularly in the construction grades cluster,. Occupational 
education in the craft areas of^carpentry, cabinetmaking or millwright work, 
as provided in the institutional setting,, cannot completely prepare a student 
for the world of construction employment. The institutional setting cannot 
•provide the full scale skill/knowledge preparation in the same manner that 
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an apprenticeship progrmj/fer\ that preparation. It 1* unwise to attempt 
to supplant the apprenticeship experience wtth the limited preparatory 
experience that can be offered by the Institution, even though some persons 
within vocational education consider that 'the vocational education experience 
replaced the apprenticeship experience In "the construction Industry, u 
Our fourth and last concern 1s that apprenticeship, has not been 7 
broadened to extend the scope of apprenticeship, that can be offered within 
the linkage of apprenticeship and vocational education, to all of the apprjm- ' 
tlceable occupations that could utilize the apprenticeship system in the 
preparation^ persons for ^employment, with the vdc-ed system offering the 
required related training In support. This organization considers that 
at present vocational education has placed too much emphasis on the/construction 
trade cluster for training and has not made the necessary effort to extend 
training to all the other apprent'lceable occupations, thereby falling to 
support general, commercial, Industrial and technological sectors oT Industry 
with the best method of training for Industry, which 1s apprenticeship. 
Further, by this limitation they fall to .offer, particularly thpse^voc-ed 
students in the post-secondary situation, a mode of training that provides ■ 
Income during training and a real work experience In the workplace. Consequently, 
at present the taxpayers are- paying for' a simulated training In tjie Institution 
that attempts to simulate the real workplace, and the students are required 
to expend money for attending the Institution without .Income such as they 
'would have,, If they were at their age, working as apprentices. In the actual 
workplace and getting the related training 1n the "institution. . 

We recoimiend that'the voc-ed system be designated and obligated to 
carryforward those* activities which were, a Shears ago, described as 
"New Initiatives in Apprenticeship", which had^as Its priority the extension 
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of the apprenticeship system to support to the optimum level all business, 4 
technological and Industrial processes, 

We feel that with the Implementation of the broadening of the apprentice- 
ship system 1n linkage with the voc-ed system, all of Industry would be better 
served by a practical employment preparation, and that the fundings for 
Institutional training 1n these <catepor1es would be lessened, and the general 
welfare of all business and Industry would be better serviced by voc-ed 
fundings. 

In conclusion we offer that there are no more effective, dedicated trt^ 
conscientious Instructors than those found 1n vocational education. Their 
performance over, many years manifests an enthusiasm, for sharing their 
occupational expertise with students assigned them, and their unstinting 
•efforts to make that sharing effecjjve with those students. Their ability 
to motivate students assigned Ifnem by the system, the most probable reason " 
being that the students wereTjnable to cope In the academic situation, attests 
to. their respect for their undertaking which Inspires thel r students and. 
resul tantly motivates them. 

We' feel that these effective and dedicated Instructors would be even 
more effective 1f the students coming Into t#e training they offer were In 
thatf situation by a well made choice of their own, resulantant of the year ■ 
of exploration and general experience as recommended earlier. 

We further feel that these dedicated teachers take no pleasure in training 
in occupational areas if they realize there is no employment for the student 
on Completion of training. An ongoing review of the need for occupational 
training in any occupational area would assure the instructors that their 

efferts were well placed, and that their students would be assured of 

! - - • £ 

employment on* completion of training. 

The American society needs to extend and provide pragmatic occupational 
education as never before, and the voc-ed system needs all assistance 
possible in gearing itself to that challenge. 

V 
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Chairman I'kkkinm. Lot mu thank all of you gentlemen for your 
apponnmee horo this morning and l.ot me ask Mr. Colo, v^hnt are 
tho greatest problems vocational teachers Ineo today, in your qpin- % 
ion? ■ : 

Mr, Cole. Well, I think in a nutHhell, it's the opportunity to have 
an inipact on tho program. Many of tho programs that are put in 
place are put in place by others than th6so teachers who are truly 
the people who tire the experts in the Held, Now, that manifests 
itself in a number of ways. 

One is, of course, their inability to update and change our cur- 
riculum to meet new and changing needs in the workplace. The 
teachers see that very directly. 

A second major problem they have is the support system to pro- 
vide those kinda of programs, and we have a major problem in 
terms of inadequate , and outdated equipment. That's becoming 
more and more of a problem every day because of the very quick- 
ening pace of technological change in this country. " 

We think there are some answers to that, you know, Federal ini- 
tiatives to help provide some of those things can help. But also, 
there could be some linkages with businesses and corporations 
where—and some creative hours— and we're not opposed to looking 
at some creative ways to attacking that. But if we look at various 
kinds of computer education or other kinds of education that talks 
about some sophisticated equipment, we may very well be able to 
use some of the equipment in nearby corporations or companies to 
accomplish some of those goals. 

I think that's an important aspect. 

The third point is with respect to the upgrading of their own 
skills, and the teachers in the classrooms first recognize when their 
skills get rusty. That's particularly true in terms, again, of the 
changing technology. 

So, what we need is an important ingredient for inservice train- 
ing of teacher^. There are a number of approaches. Some of those It 
mentioned in the testimony. A good sabbatical leave, and not nec- c ' 
essarily, to go back only to academic institutions, but those sabbati- 
cal leaves could involve a semester with a corporation that's very 
advanced in the kind of technology and education that that teacher 
is working in. 

^ Teacher centers are another important role, another important 
place where that role can be played by the profession itself, if they 
are given the support to upgrade in those areas. 

There are a whole host of ways that we look at, for example, 
when we look at math and science teachers and that whole area, 
where the same principles we talk about there, of getting the state- 
u — ? rt skills through sabbaticals and through retraining and 
through inservice programs can be applied ^.to vocational education 
teachers. ■ . - . 

Now, salary in terms of attracting and retaining teachers is very 
important and being a teacher unionisttflm not going to downplay 
that. But when we look at surveys of ofit'own members and we ask " 
them what are the most iqs|k)rtant problems you face, salary gener- 
al ends up about fourth. iPis working' conditions. It is the kinds of 
materials that they need to dp the job. It is the ability to have a 
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sense of professional solf-satiBfaction doaling with the kidn, and I 
think the two or throe issues that I'd put before nalary aro tho onus 
that wo need to wddrcHS/but I'm certainly not going to neglect 
mentioning that, 

Wb can't go out and hire a teacher for $12,000 and expect to com- 
pote with Homebody who is going to take that same teacher in busi- 
ness for $20,000 or $24,000, or $25,000 and hope to attract somo of 
tho very best out of our schools, 

So, of course, we need to deal with that too, 

Chairman Pkukins. Mr. Lange, you mentioned that you have op- 
erated CETA programs. What kind of coordination existed between 
CETA and the vocational education programs and how is this 
changing with implementation of the Job Training Partnership 
Act? 

Mr. Lance. Mr. Chairman, we have operated 38 CETA training 
programs and probably 90 percent of those have been operated 
using vocational equipment and facilities. So, the coordination is 
that the grants are written by a special projects director in coordi- 
nation with my office. We either hire the staff or provide the train- 
ing or we consult back with them to produce the training. 

We don't see any change in the new JTPA legislation coming 
down. We hope to continue our relationship with the county fund- 
ing source. Currently we are the only ptiblic school institution in 
our county that's providing training under CETA, carryover 
moneys, and hopefully we will be part of that new job training 
partnership legislation. 

Chairman Peukins, You may ask a question, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WyxiAMS. Thank #pu, Mr. Chairman. 

I too want to welcomer&ach of you gentlemen to the panel today 
and particularly my brothers with the AFL-CIO and, most particu- 
larly, Paul Cole with whom I share membershrp*in the AFT. 

It's been said that the American schools have sustained this 
democratic government beyond any other single institution. That 
wasn't said by a school administrator or a teacher. Jt was said by 
Lane Kirkland. In 1881 the AFL-CIO passed a resolution asking 
for development of the public schools. Since that time working 
people have been in the forefront of both demanding and paying 
for excellency iti education. t . 

Working people have consistently and without exception, 
through the years, insisted that their children receive a better edu- 
cation than they received. . I suppose the beauty of the American 
education system is that Americans are never satisfied with it and, 
as we see this past year, and most particularly, this- last m<jjith, re- 
ports continue to come out which indicate that impcqvement is still 
needed in education. *S 

With regard to those reports, and I will just assume that some of 
you have read all or at least one or two of the sever^Lp^orts that 
have most recently been in the news, how can Congress and the 
State and local governments improve vocational education to meet 
the criticisms and requirements for education generally that is laid 
out in those reports? ■ , 

I recognize th£ question is very general i)ut I think timely in 
light of the recent national attention that's been focused on educa- 



tion generally and the role or lack of a proper role that it's taking 
in American society. ' . , 

Mr, Lange, may 1 start with you? 

Mr, IjANOK. Mr. Williams, 1 biMiovo that, number one, us I said in 
my testimony earlier, that we need continued financial support 
behind vocational education in this country. Ah 1 mentioned previ- 
ously, an the principal <*f a large vocational technical center, I mji 
caught in an economic bind of trying to keep our equipment up to 
date with industry's expectations. I am caught in the bind of trying 
to work with the student population that is behind in their reading 
and math skills,. in training areas that require high technology, 
which require increased math, which require' increased terminol- 
ogy, reading skills. 

I'm also caught in a bind of a State that's heavy in unemploy- 
ment, continually cutting budgets over the last couple of years. 
We've seen decreases in our vocational funding as well as our gen- 
eral education funding, and without the Federal support behind it, 
I don't believe wo will be able to maintain a posture of keeping up 
with industry. 

Mr Williams. What percentage of your budget is Federal? 
, Mr. Langk. In the vocational? 
Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Langk. Well, in the vocational component we very actively 
seek Federal funds for a number of things. Probably our largest 
component besides the Federal match dollar that comes into the 
State, would be the seeking of funds for equipment, so to give you a 
percentage^ Td have to break it down by grants, special grants, as 
opposed to Federal match at the local— to the State government, 
which, then trickles down to the local district. 

Mr. Williams. Does it strike you that the Federal funds make up 
20 percent of your total vocational education budget? 

Mr. Lange. I would say at a minimum, yes. 

Mr. Williams. Inasmuch, then, as local and State governments 
provide the significant share of funding, are you m^lqng equal ef* 
forts to improve that funding source and making the same plea to 
them as you're obviously making to us today? 

Mr. Lange. Yes. Our community passed a bond issue to construct 
our vocational center, which is augmented by Federal dollars. I 
think that showed strong support for a $7Vfe million facility that 
our community would support probably 60 to 70 percent of the con- 
struction dollars to put that facility into operation. 

Mr. Williams. Well, thank you, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cole. Well, let me first say that I too appreciate, as a public 
school teacher, one who's had some interest in labor history, your 
reference. I would also point out that if we go back to the 1820's 
and look at the platform of the working man's parties in this coun- 
try, one of their major planks was a ,call for free universal public 
education and if it wasn't for the labor movement in this cciuntry 
we wouldn't have public schools at all. So, I share that point as one 
that's well taken. 

I have read most of the reports with a great deal of interest and 
I would say that the AFT welcomes those reports. We think that 
they are in a much different mode and form than were the criti- 
cisms of the l|)60's, for example, that were pretty negative and ^os- 
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tilo, and those report* offer some very good and Home very wound 
suggestions. * 

First of all, I think they are already beginning to chimin n nn- 
hoiml mood which in important and which In Homothinu that Con- 
gress can help to dp, to H \\am public, opinion. The public schools in J 
this country have been under aovero attack for a long, long time, 
almost written off, and with such schemes as vouchors, tuition tax 
credits, and other makeshift things which really are not the wav to 
go, ' 

Wu see here, I think education in this country is at a crossroads. 
We have a terrific opportunity where the Gallup polls begin to 
show that people begin to see education spending as a very top pri- 
ority, an important national goal. We're seeing a growing realiza- 
tion in those reports and elsewhere of the linkage between the 
quality education and our national economic and national defense 
help, m a sense. Those are very important things for people to un- 
derstand. 

While we don't agree with everything, obviously, in all of the re- 
ports, and wed be glad to discuss some of the specifics, and as I 
understand it, the committee will have hearings next week when, 
hopefully, our president, Al Shanker, will be here to talk more spe- 
cifically about those reports. I think a couple of things are impor- 
tant as we look at them, in terms' of what we can do, in terms of 
sotting a public mood for problem solving, that the issues that 
those reports raise. , . 

■ One is-basically I think it's a question of standards of'excel- 
lence. there had been, during the sixties and the seventies, a soft- 
ening of the curriculum, softening of standards. We saw fchat pretty 
much as a reaction to some , of the criticism of the sixties. I think 
that s beginning to turn around, and so what we're talking about 
and what I alluded to in my testimony, is that vocational education 
should not be accepted from those same standards of excellence 
that we re going to apply to mathematics or to science or to other 
areas. 



In fact, a good, solid general education .that includes reading and 
writing, computing, and thinking skills, reasoning skills, all of 
those ought to be an integral part of a vocational education pro- 
fu ?m ' »L lf L there ' s any one ppint that -we want to make, I 

think that s it, that kids who go through vocational education pro- 
grams, it s not either/or. It's a question of having a very solid foun- 
dation in academic skills with some training that is going to allow 
them.tq enter the job market where there are jobs available, and to 
continue to advance- in that job market. I think that's important. 

1 he second thing I think we see underlying most of those reports 
is a growing concern for consensus building, particularly a partner- 
ship among education, labor, Government, and industry, and we've 
also tried to touch on that in our testimony, that it's not An issue 
that preserved only for public school teachers or -principals or 
local school boards. That the importance of education in this coun- 
try atfects our political institutions, our economic institutions, our 
socia institutions, affects our ability, indeed, to compete interna- 
tionally and, as a result of all of those things, all the sectors of our 
Nation have a stake in that and therefore we ought to, I think, en- 
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courage that prtrtmnnhip, and wore more than willing to partlch 
pate in thyt., a. 

In fact; wo have had partnernhips with the Committee of -Eco- 
nomic Development and other organizations to try to bridge what 
was Homo historic hostility ijmong various groups. 

Mr, Williams. Thank you. Mr, Tinkcom? 

Mr. Tinkcom, 1 think there are problems, ongoing problems that* 
null continue with occupational and vocational emication, that 
there Ih a stigma attached to it. This ban not been eroded much 
over the punt few yearn, and particularly within the secondary— 
well, the secondary, but even more specific in the postsecondnry— 
that those who are not verbal, those who are not academic, and so 
forth, are assigned or slotted or counseled or advised toward occu- 
pational education. 

I think Inythihg that can be done to* remove this stigma should 
bo done, Uucause it does continue. 

I think, of course, as a tradesman, I have a high regard for the 
performance people. I also have a high regard for the verbal 
people. But I have an equal regard for both. 

But I think the stigma that is attached to occupational education 
continues and everything should be done to attempt to erase it 

Mr. Williams. And Mr. Hammond? 

Mr, Hammond. Congressman, I think t hero's just one-v-if there 
was one, single thing that you would want to address in the next 
ensuing legislation, it would be to establish some way to measure 
performance by the entire system. That means by the administra- 
tors, by the teachers, and by the students themselves, and I must 
H u y j the stato of tht " nrt of industrial psychology today makes 
the development of valid, objective work sample tests very, very 
simple, very easy to do. They're very good. They're diagnostic. If 
you haven't learned something you won't just fail. The student will 
understand what it was that he didn't learn. 

■We've had a kind of willingness to accept mediocrity in this 
country for the last 20 years and that may be because we've spent 
most of that time focusing on legal minimums rather than human 
maximums, and if in fact we address what a person can be and 
dont put any artificial barriers in the way, we're going to be on 
our way. But I would repeat that there's been some work done on 
performance measurements by a number of industrial research 
jirms. 

My own union has spent a couple million dollars developing per- 
formance standards for heavy equipment operators. 

The bottom line is either you can or you can't. And that ought to 
be the bottom line in the kind of legislation we're addressing today. 

Mr. Williams. As we move to continue to try to improve educa- 
tion in America under the leadership of our chairman, who has 
H worked for so many years at'similar pursuits, Mr. Perkins, your re- 
1 marks will be helpful. 

I found a couple of things you said of particular interest, and let 
rne just spend a minute. With the exception, and I hope my history 
isn t too flawed here, but with the exception of that era which fol- 
lowed Sputnik, in which America really tried , to establish excel- 
lency in a given area of education, primarily mathematics and sci- 
ence, with the exception of that the Federal Government has really 
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boon Involved in trying to level the pluyii\g field Tor Americana 



lency, 'flu* Federal Government hna beet) interested in equality of 
opportunity and access to education for all people, regnrdlewfl of 
their color, rogordloHs of their financial status, and regnrdletw of 
whether or not they had certain handicaps, 

Now, what at leant two of you ore Haying in what I have heard 
increasingly the Inst few weeks, and that In that American** outfht 
to got on now with making a major charge at providing excolkmcy 
in education and breaking through that, oh, kind of a nolf-lmposed 
barrier that the Federal Government ban eHtablinhed for itself and 
moving toward genuine improvement for all people in their hcIu). 
lastic abilities, and we certainly do need good performance stand- 
ards if we're going to bo able to achieve that. 

But what we're finding, I think, beginning in America is what 
we're hearing froni a couple of you here today, and that is that it's 
now time for the country to take what it ban learned, and wo have 
learned a great deal about education in the pant 20 years, and in 
fact the SAT scores have quit declining now, We are learning what 
true learning and education really means and how to apply it. 

Nine and ten-year-olds are now at a higher ability level than 
they have ever been at any time since we've been measuring, and. 
so it seems to me that much of the efforts which Government has 
joined together to provide in education are now beginning to take. 
So perhaps we can use these reports and findings of the last year, 
and particularly the last (10 days, and begin to focus Government 
attention on a new effort to achieve genuine excellency in educa- 
tion for all of our people. 

When we do that, I know that educators such as you and particu- 
larly members of organized labor that work at improved education 
are going to be in the forefront of that effort, along with Chairman 
Perkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Pkrkins. Go ahead, Mr. Packard, 
Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'm sorry I couldn't 
attend all the hearings. I was. testifying before another committee 
and, unfortunately, was unable to attend and hear all of the panel. 

However, I certainly do have an interest in what the labor 
unions can do to enhance the vocational education program. I 
think one of the areas that all of us, including the administration, 
are interested in is the development of an outstanding vocational 
education bill. 

Would labor be cooperative and interested in assisting the 
schools in some special on-the-job type of training in high technol- 
ogy areas, not an apprenticeship program per se, but skilled and 
technical people under the auspices and expense of labor training 
students on the job in cooperation with, and under the direction of 
the educational system? 

Would there be any interest in that kind of a cooperative effort, 
primarily oriented toward vocational job skills? Sir? 

Mr. Tinkcom. I'm from the Carpenters Union. One of the prob- 
. lems that could arise from that is that it's a hazardous occupation 
and most State laws prevent anyone under the .age of 18 from 
being on projects. Which would, if I'm understanding you correctly, 
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which would preclude the average secondary voculiotuil education- 
al carpenter \mmn being uUlteed on a job. 

Mf, Packard. Would the unions ha interested in legislation that 
would remove those stumbling block* and permit «tudent« to work 
on the job in a training program provided that the employee* Hud 
work force in general would remain protected in the spirit of the 
child labor lawn? The concept of n labor hacked joba training pro- 
gran} in what Tin inteyented in, 

Mr, Tinkcom, 1 think the concept Is worthy, because a* I tub 
dressed the point earlier, very few young |>eoplo today get a chance 
oven to experiment with wind the jobaite condition* arc, So, I think 
it would he a worthy consideration, The legal lechniealitien and ao 
forth would have to be rtudled to wee what the specific project wn« 
Hut I would not miy that we Would negate it. 

Mr, Packard. I think you understand the concern that I have, 
Although we're making an effort to improve educational procefcse* 
in high technology, in language, in a multitude of other area* of 
deficiency in the educational system, there is a tendency to over* 
look and perhaps to .short change that multitude of Htuuents that 
nre not oriented toward the academic* that would certainly he 
turned on by vocational nkills. 

I don't think thin committee or this country can afford to neglect 
other areas of educational need*. We can't neglect that great body 
of student* out there that is going to fill positions \n your area of 
the labor market. 

I think the unions need to assist us in increasing and improving 
that great body of vocational- educational urograms, 

Mr, Tinkcom. Perhaps this is along the lines of our thinking, 
that we'll just take carpentry taught in the postseeondnry institu- 
tion. The people thnTare in that institution taking carpentry are of 
an apprentieehbte age and would probably be better served, the 
taxpayer would ;be 'better served* the industry wo\ild be better 
served, if those people actually were in an apprenticeship situation, 
earning on the job. and taking their related training in the postscc- 
ondary school rather .than having it offered as an institutional, 
total training.' 

Mr. Packard I think that we're looking at even getting them in- 
terested and giving them some direction before they reach the 
point where, out of desperation, they gravitate toward one 

Mr. Tinkcom. Yes, sir, that's right. 

Mr. Packard [continuing]. Field or another in the construction 
or other industries. 

I'm looking for a program that will provide them with the 
instructions early enough in their educational life so that they 
know where they are going and begin to pinpoint the process / of 
how to get where they want to go. 

Mr. Tinkcom. Right. 

Mr. Packard. I'd like to hear from other members of the panel. 
Sir?, 

Mr. Langk. Mr. Congressman, my name is John Lange. Fd like 
to comment on your question, a couple of areas of concerns and 
thoughts. 

No. 1, during high employment we have found, as a person in- 
volved with the delivery of vocational education, that the unions 
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are vt*ry willing in work with i»» and hnv« niad^Wt*ptiuna Hi a lui 
thtdr rtiU^ im provide vovrttkuml e* pet tenet* and exploration tor 

I hiring ••hint*' til high uiuanpioyoieni ttilw lift-omr* a concern of 
whether (tut atmlritia wait |r*|i| t *t:« certain jktoj'ltJ on the job Our 
State ia involved ti^M now in th* eunatVucHon' trade* iinlu&iry in a 
lawsuit tlmt will probably end up in the Attorney tien^ratb Office 
fur u determination »il Hit? effect* ^t the practice 'where a high 
school vivaiioual |>uh|i uin wna building tt hatm and one of the 
trade union* theie filed a complaint that they were, out ut work, 
|k^u|»|r in their union weie m\\ ut work, and that thi* vocational 
program was augmenting or taking j»»bs away from union m*n\ 

Si*, I think; pOrJOtllv it tt«^|»rfM)n till Olt< economy at the time 

N11 L', vocational education often* u Very e*trn»ive eo|>p program 
This co-op program basically i* what they vail a ca|fetotu< oY the 
final »t«tfe ot vocational training After a Modem has .received 
training in mrjk'ntry, welding, or whatever, he may go tm tti a co- 
up or on iuti<rn»hip tyne oi experience w i 1 1 1 no employer, strictly 
watched over by the school nvairin Then*** o maximum and mini' 
mum |umm |«-r w-t-i-k lyj'm of i^rritiiK^m^nt Also, in tertiM ot tuu« 
anion* (HYUpation*. the |>eparttnent of I Mm hai »et Federal guide* 
line* thai mandiQft certain type* of occupation* a shident can <!■> 
and cannot do ;]^flki<ftain tyj*v» of tu*k* within an occupation Oml 
tlu\V can and cTuTt do, according to tin* type of hazardous condi- 
tions involved 

The u) op nHiiduiator* who a. school district employee, will 
chock |x-riiKiii -ally to rtiak«» sine that (husi- precaution* art* being 

lolllkWl'd 

With thi* uiiempluvtUMiit ut Un** country the way M in ri^'ht now* 
wo aro lintlin^ it v-rry Irti^tratinK as well as probably tho unions 
aro. to work in any type <H appriMttict-^iip t VjM* arranKi'Mionls with 
tin; unions at thin tuiuv VW'm |i ruling that inany or tht< iiU'inWr* 
ships an; now closed and produtions, lor instancv. in the machiiH' 
t<H)l mdustr>\ that tlw* avora^o a^o *»1 tho machine toolist in this 
counfiy is .ippruxiniatfdy ■"»»! to BO yoars old aini that thoro will bo 
inassivo j.^h o|k-ninK^ in lh<» no\t \i) yvnr*. -* years, in tliis urtui. we 
still an- nut b*'!ntf able to make any headway as to accessing that 
union for appri*nttct-shtps at this tinu* 

Tho cotnnmnity colh^i-s, |K^tstcondary Irvol, have had a better 
expi-rienn* at that "Hut it still is difficult. I think, with the econo- 
my t In- way it is tinlay, to come up with thes<« ctM)|H-rat ivo arrange- 
mchts 

Mr. Pai!kaiu» Thank you, Mr. l~wi^t\ Yes, sir? 

Mr i\ny Paul Colo from the American Fedenititui of Teiichers. 

Mr Packaiuv Thank you. Mr.C'tile 

Mr. t'cii.K. t think wo share your ^oal and that is from the stu- 
dent's (HTsptvtive to have some eXfH'rience and access to those 
kinds of skills. I tfuess the question is. What's the most appropriate 
way to do that? I don't think the answer is to ask iho4nbor move- 
ment to subsidize public schools I don't think that's what we're- 
after in n-nns of that kind of thin^. and wt- already have. I think, a 
HimkI ndationship and in my testimony I called for increased link- 
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agw between ih^ iota nf thfc public ttiluKita ami appirnuc*i*hip pru-, 
tfraiiu, whUh i think U the wa> to do it 

NlfW/j U» tef4U$> th* kinds uf Uia(|Uvt|uii9' that WOyjiJ iXvUl 
Within ait tdeillrUttaty ut arVumWy b^houl Via a Vic v«*ationat cthf 
L^tiuli, it WouJtJ areill to tUc that thci lUtH&t £fjpi«ipiiate Wd> to do 
thai ia With thitoti VikrtUollct) fitiu al u»1tcil teavhrlb w|u> P Wr|b 

grounded and w*dl versed mi itm&e tradr* A» you may *m may nut 

know, MUfOV «#f "Ml Vocational education ttturh<i|a nam* out "I the 

hadea Thev t lectin carpentry in a college and then come in to 
teach ihat in the iM'hi»'la They ai>. rtf»et;ienct d and many tim^ 

journeymen <*f mrtalrl Cttf |*'nlf who tkvofiie trai'hrfs, hevome 
n-Hilied ih that 

Wr ate Vrf Y Coll* rt Ord ab*H|t thr standard* and t*Hifh v *|l 
standard* of th f **«' truchrl'a who teat h kida ahd haVe |Uit «>flty thr 
knowledge o{ the affcVlltC Vt national area btl* tl!»*i thr |roiajj£M|*ji'ai 
tikilh which art- ini[»oftattt il they ate to t>e effective teach- 

ei» 

hi term* t»| httkiith* the latmi to thr a ( ch«*>U. %e think iheie are a 
humtfe't iif wa>» that thai can he dune Ami an •l»nj*ortant way, a* 
We &aitj t ifi* pi us, U| uv*/ Uii .rillUea hetWerll &cht*oU and apprenticeship 
program 

Tto? other nne is having a giK*1 involvement of member* of labor 
on I ura I, State, and national advisory committee* I lamented earli 
er that we have a national advisory council of vocational education 
and it d**en not have a *Mig!r member of ortfammi \n\*n t*it it 

So, if \m*>i« ^otn^ to talk about laluir havmH an cllttctivt? unit 
na'antn^bil roU* in tHluoatton* on tht* oiu* hand, w<* can't a&k for 
way* of tk-tonuitK* involved in thr tuhooU and thrn iit very impojT' 
taitt IrvrN natMOntUv rxrttidr thrir \irw|Hiiul So, I flunk thal^ an 
iin|NirUi(it i^^ur 

If I itatld, Mr t'hainnan. althoogh Mr Williafhn'hnn \vfl. 1 thill k 
(nj|M»rtant that Ihr \VV havr on thr rrcord f\m\ a brief coin 
nylit in leritlN of thr in«,ur of tHjinty and rXCellrnCtv And that* is 
that \\r don't r^vnty and rsuvttriur as mutually exflimiw. Wp 
think thai thrv ioutplrinrnt one another and we think that 
you carw^t hr^lrct ei|inty in pursuit of rxcrllmce. So, I'm nurv the 
Ihru^t of . !u* rrijuirk-s ih wr|J worth pu ratlin*: Kxcellence in pro- 
l^raniH dtM'H not mran that we*arewth:unloninK thos<* lon^HtaVulinK 
conuniimrnt?i havr had to the tshue^of et|Ui.\y- 

C hairman Pkkkins f io ri^tit nhmd, Mr Packard v 

Mr Hammonu M I uuKht addre.^ unr thin*:. 

Mr I'ai KAKt> Yri Mr Hafutnomi. is it'.' 

Mr 1 1 amnion n yt*> 

Mr Vai k-ahi) I'hank \oii 

Mr Hammosu I \'v *r^t problrifis with minimum wage legUhttion 
for younv* |H*oplr. il thry actually K**t in the mainstream yf com- 
merce, and I wa>n't >ure whether-- 1 think I'm ri*;ht in interpret- 
m*; Vim r remarks as meaning a kiml of career exploration kin'd of 
thin*:, where they would actually Ket some understanding of how 1 
^ rvMsy it is on a factiiry IliKir. how neat it is in a nice department 
* store, and have an opportunity to see those things and perhaps *;o 
through ' *:et -i tetter under>tandin*; of what |H'op!e realty do in a 
job. 
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Hut IM Ihruw bhU ill!** the mau»*W*4iU at iUIHIHfcfiic *otdd it* o 
prdty c*|«*jo>ive t think 

Mr I'Ai kAMu H u ma HH^i! 4 twr dsi J f hinK H wtiiitd te the 
intent - c»uih a jiiii^frtBi ui jifuj^tt a into the *urk 

v 4ii^-tritU tht* eHiuUaw role Hatter ih? M«V*pf la fu fOoVKje 4 lira 

X^fon that *uudd alio* student* wj-iu huv* art apunulti toward c*i 
5»ki)U to cunt* lu v*t*rK and observe th* o*e of equipment and 
facility that the fe*hooU can't Kovkfc 1^ other words, the p*u^ 
grain is 41$ eMeiodnn ui the ailiivi and ctatajnly di**o mo! ctattfttotie 

With (hf 

I Hi looking for an efttenainn at the &vh^iU that athou! finance 
nut i^fiHU We rr /|**iU|5 thio jit the hojh t«^jitt M h<gy 4^ r |||til 
lOi* iiliij I Iteliete vtti || fiMrjrr a atglOfUah! HOpf OYcOitehf jn fh*f 4**74 
uVe| the hc*t W \c#ix, Wtf'ftt gUifUJ lu s*rc 4 mar'yihg uf ifiiitUU) 

with My' »chi«d ay&trin* Mi business iiml cionintft^ where the fdat 

rd md&atfy pttitules thtr school ttith btialltrao UimhUieo amj ftfflV 
pule?* * 

I «v whrirtt the Uvluiual gild tutattoftal 41 ea* could UO the** 

wtiiit* thing* I ttviuhi U* very dlatfe*aed if the* union* woulil feel 
that stub a pitman* would ciiiii|k'!f wjfh their employe* MitsfiU 

ahd plnt»rom* f do Out etelt »c?e thr?wri olUit^nta ht?ifi££ paid fhia 

program fhcivly an ciicna«m uf a school or da?M»room under Ufa 

aUOrfVoOnO of 4 riftftftftfUfTi frrmhrf That'll **ha* t *1HjM llfctf fO *w 
Hut J (lull I t*rhc!\r th.it the m'IkmiU ought to t*? thr &i^tc MHHiVrt 
tor?, oi ttu* kuul i^f a \m>&tttm I think tht«rr on^hl Ui.Ue i± ctM»|wiit- 
U%r rUurl ftiuti lltr MtJiMtl^ &muUf to iht* I'OHCrpt of f o|o|itH»it <1 

»< !u*il In S*tn Ihf|jo ('nonty v>v \\:tw an atftint a *i \u*A |>rv^ntrn 
^herr a t>usifira 4 industry, nr othrr or^uniMtion adojita t% DiN^dic 

for 4-^:Uti|ilf j I Oiui^iIO* thi\ iMi^ilirfta Moldd pick out' Ah rntfi- 

n«"«*nnK «**:ht^d ur ;i a^vn>l thnt .hn» « &|*vi*il t lo^nk»n» nuru»jihcrr 
for *otj4uo;<Mitii*, .Mitj ndopt ihfit ^-hmil by ftnunctm; or ^MUtmK »n 
liiuflM'ittK. pnniihnK it|iii|inu*fi! ( ;*ni| on thrjoh niu*. und th(«r 
kifuN »J ^tuvud prt^rautH that M>»uld rr.Ulv f xc ito ki^. thnt nrr ort- 
tfi th.it 

I M-t» .i K^up uf vtR almmil nttidmU that arr K'|n|£ Ml »Ut of tho 
thrust of lhs» comiuittf^- and out of rdutaticm wr\%*rn\h t and wt« 
c-uu rn^Uvt thnn Thov art- tiM) niifxoiant . 

Mr Hammond I \%odld m»t (Mitnt out I think | h^affi^i i\% much 
from iht- janitor in my fdcinrnt-iry hthiMil rvi-ty tim«- 1 ^ot M 4 nt 
liown to nrt* him twnu'ftft' I vsuhn t partuMitarlv an mlvui or pruf^r 
studi-m And hr rwilly »urkr<j And I think' what Vol) rr >avmK \* 
thf ifptHirtuiut> for i^Htplf to Tmtllv. m rffrrt. |*rt thrir hand?* dirty 
or Kt t their frr! tn tin* mud That vstadd |>o hrlpfut; And undtr thf 
loinhiSwMu that vou w DtitlmtH). I would supfiort that kind of thiriK 

Mr t*At K.ARO I havo ohviouslv c*sctffiid my r» num»tf limit, Mr 
Chairman Hut I cio apprfviatf the cumrnrnLs.of tlif vnnmuUiv and 
I really, have no further qUe>t»oiiM 

Chairman IYhkin* Urt me a^k 7 al| righU excunr me (Jo ahead 

Mr TiNM ost 1 would. Mr Chairman, liiufeji^ address Mr Pack- 
ard. in xh\* \>ntM ()hi* of our |*rratr*t prohthftis in the apprentici^ 
>hi)i p^ranjs e% attrition, after tHHiple are into it, (HvaviM* thev . 
haVi- nuydea what it's alnuil And I think, that your jHijnt ^ wefl 
inado If They could at U\is\ no on si project for « bit 1 think that 

; . . ! ' i 

: • 82 . . 



\bey-wo^^lP»d>that^tl^ siyvMs ,hot f an<^ the ruin was cold and tha. 
J&jtfd blevfo in^ih^ir fiy^i and^iyWSs {not for » everyone 'and perfiapa? 
i^Tbr thentV^ think it would^fcpk* Vj&ry 'good sampling and It's a 

^^%Packar6; I thihk it cap 6Kte1?id down into ttfe junior high 



frteffectiyel 
mfefttap^Sy«l£but ,J 
art£^|fe times *\yKe. 
fields ,ps ( music. If/ 
Mftfita going tfrlr^ 

fel&dtmt , 



^You'd^hayej^o b^fnore selecSUyf at 'the ele^ 
taWy^he hifrh sthoql anckjuifior high level 
idat^^turq^d on by vocations and by such 




dfrn^ teao|ifand expose' krds to music fchey'je 
^0 appreciate it; and iri some«cases go into that 
._ ^ _.. r ydc^onal ar&s. Sir? 

. .^ng£^£ I'Sowld^Jus^. in^l^p; one comment as a person who 
ffde^kHraft the ii^^ance a^Wt ffir our district, there is $'con- 
* on ; ; ba|^ tffitt.I^u^ss I 'could speak for the 

otf'Jte;^ well as the schools' 

t,* tHatc^ want to put students 

^ - c ~ 1 — TBjiit in case of an 

pment and ruin a 



though, is fraught with its 
l'o£ ltd let the negatives /turn 
y (r^*^^^ what can be done and,; 

^fin$toa^^^ Ev&r^ time I've tried to 

..ajr achievements,^ 
* 'ifl^P^Pti 1*4?^ ^ r i^t^^t imippyj i^y'jpo n gress man, we did suggest,' I 

apd that is partnership, 
*;ine^ti%s fpr. t pilot ■pr^&^ms^jAei^ you have partnerships, but not 
g'ijfl^/w^fy the uhidqQ^/b^^obyiblisrly if you're going to use machinery 
^^^ife?js;doh't p^^5t%^&; cor^ratioil that-owns the machinery/ 
it*\&*$™$ cbuld h^^u^a^ l^bor, agtcl 

jf buj^nesg, aricjf theVapg^QP^iSle governmental levels to do tho^e 
yklnc^of things, A ji!^ y .» 

the panel, how exactly should vo- 
•q^i^nalVed^ CETA programs, ; now 'called job 

. traimng- f .-pr6gj^iStfbe better coordinated? Let me start with the 
gehtlemei^from the-erigineers here and go on up. Go ahead. 

• * Mr. fiXtoMofrD. Well, the construct of the private industry coup- 
cils, the 5i-pgrcent membership coming from management, and the 
s^uirement that that council, with that .majority, negotiate some 
kind of; a modu^ operandi \yith tb<g locarelected officials for a &iven 
service,. deliv&ry area, I guess makes it-V-X think it's going to force a 

• better interaction between vocational education and the programs 
funded^ und^r JTPA. ,Of course, there is the*.requiretnent— not re- 
quirement^ not sur^ust how it^Vput and the other panfel 
i^embers might know better! but a cooperative effort between the 

: v vpfcational educators and the PlG£s. *• B ^ 

So, I think it will— there will be a little mote pressure on to do it 
right. I could be wrong. These PlC's will choose to service deliver 



thc'program operator, rather, the program operators* and. they ap- 
parently, at least in Michigan; have boon vpcationak.syatepis^ from ; 
time to time. v...- . . > ' , ; 

[ " It could work out but, 'Congressman, there, are f>7 different ya- 
pieties: Man, let me toll you, that JTPA is just' like Heinz foQcl'\; 
There jare 57 varieties because there are 57 independent poljticdl— ■ ,( 
the States an(J the territories and the, distinct, and evtfry bn£ of f 
them is going to be different, so we'll probabli have a lot of experi- /. 
ence 2;qr 3 yefirs from now to find out what iforked well as Nveil'iasv ' 
what didn't work at all, I ■''/ ^/ 

/"Chairman Perkins. (Jo right ahead. ./ 

Mr. Tinkcom. I feel,' Mr. Chairman, that there probably wouicj 
Under thfc JTPA be a, closer linkage between vocational edufcatibh' 
and the programs thaa there was under MBTA and its replace- 
ment, CETA, because they could .mushroom just' dvernigh't' beside 
you. and they had— and there were no restrictions at all oh ; ^pw^t ,\ 
was doneAlt Wasn't dbne through vocational'eduqation \yithjio re/.' ' 
quirement^. for teacher credentialling and so forth, undfcr Jhe old 
MBTA and- GET A, fend \ see a closer linkage developing from 
JTPA.I v - ■ ; w 

Mr. Colk; I would agrejv I ^think there's, if "wg look at the Jan- . 
guage of "the JTPA, therfe's/certainty ah important role TO. the 
/. public ej^mentary. secondtay,'and postsecondary schools tfo play, I 
"think the key here\comes lm(jk'to a thfcme we've been talking abo&t>,v: 
a lot this. morningXThat^Sop^rtrtership -and coordination betweers I 
the yarious^groups, afttd that there ought to be a ( linkage esta^o 
H$hed here;. .. ] p » . ^ ... " '■> 

■."..'•Let's Understand, ;thpiigt^^ ^e are. sug- 

gesting, is primarily ;pi^4diKational program. Job training partner- 
ship*^' primarily .3 tij^in^^rdgram; so you. have fyndamepiafly. „ 
rdiffe&nt djr^tj^ns;Bi|yjhW eertainlyjs a big overly 'there. 

I do .think' ttfat ^ W.e^l^6o^;^^bridary schools, especially apea * 
vocational secon.d^ry^feining:;ce^ters and '2-year technical colleges 
that can pl$y ; §n Increasir^.tole njnder the Job /Etfaining^Partner-,, 
ship Act. We face a ^eblinjng ^nrpllrnent, generally, aroffnd the 
country, We have buildings .that rare available. We;have' trained 
and certified staff . that are available now. ; . " " v; 

:, AVe haver a governgince^system under varipUsMocal school boards r 
that are in plate, that'are accountable. It's in place. All ^e have to 4 
d°Jp tfc rethink jn tefms of what the.rple and function of those in- 4 
stitJUtions ate and what we argued in the ABT about 10 yea rfi^ ago is 
a concept called ieducare. We said we ought to begin witfythe chil- 
dren Before kihdergarten but Jtot educatibfi, in fact, was"a lifelong . 
process and'the public school^Kindergarten through higher educa- 
tion in this cauntty, have an important role to .play in t raining and 
retraining adults. , - ■„ \ t . , j 

V And, T think when you look at the v^fter-school and the evening ? 
hours in/those ^^tttutions and they're available; £h(J the "staff, is 
"available, I think thatV jjp impoftant concept an<3 we <v£ry- rnudh 
wo^fla encourage that lirilSge. s ; > • ■■ .^5// ' ;*•■"'? 

, t Chairman Perkins. Go ahead. y . . * . 1 ■ ; 

Me lange. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned in my testimony .earlier % 
that'\I was' concerned about the coordination of a body that has ,51 
percent industry people. Under the JTPA, as was pointed out earli- v 
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or, the PIC council, which in 51 percent industry poqplo, will coordi- 
nate th^se wants. , *.■ 

I thihk/my . concern at this time Is . for better coordination be- ; 
tween vobatior^il education and JTPA is that vocational education 
is goinp tb hSVe to educate Home people, particularly in the county 
I live in, on what 'wp can deliver. Wo have some vocational pro- 
grams within our county who are very traditional. Thoy close their 
doors every Ax\f nt'H oclock.They open them backjap again the 
next morning at 8 o'clock. The equipment sits idle tne entire eve- 
ning. 

^Ve have other districts such as the one I work for, which aggres- 
sively seeks to use that facility. Our vocationaljacility is open until 
10 o clock^pvs^ night arid open Saturdays for training. < 

But I don't Dfcfifcve that industry totally has* a good understand- 
ing' of the type'of training we Are now providing. I think they're 
still thinking we're building bird houses. We have 120 businesses 
on our advisory committees, They come in for meetings once or 
tjvice a year. The initial reaction of every business man, woman, 
person^hat eomes into our building, upon touring the facility said, 
I was not aware that this was taking place at the. high school 
s to«elt ,M and I think that unless vocational education can work with 
these PIC councils and educate them that we can work collabora- 
tiyejy and provide the training the private industry 51-percent ma- . 
jority is going to continue to go. to things like Chrysler learning, 
Weldpr, Lear-Siegler, and private .training companies to get their 
training provided, because they really do not believe, in many in- 
stances, that vve can 'do that. ' ^ ] 

Mr. Hammond. To follow up on that, if T might, Mr. Chairman,: 
the provisions for. administrative costs in JTPA, which are limited, 
°1 guess, to 15. percent of the total, amount somebodv gets, ^r. 
Lange made a very gopd point becayse if you buy a package from a 
proprietary school \or you send someone to a proprietary school for, 
a tuition grant, the administrative cost is already .written into the 
tuition or already written into, the price of the course. 

And so prG^ietary packages have a certain kirta of attraction for 
financial, piigposqs wh*ra they might not Otherwise have if it was 
only on the merits of the quality o|;||ie material itself and that i£*: 
a ; very, very real problem, and the: ftex? time you discuss JTjPA, 
that might be something you want to look at. % 
<!PMr. LanGe. 'Mr. Chairman, I would like to see, and I have heard „ 
it both ways, 1 but I haven't seep it in print. But I would like to see 
some provision in there that before a training grant can be award- 
ed to anyone that the educational, public education institutions in 
that area sign off that they cannot deliver that training Before it is 
aw&rded\to a private business training school. " 

CKairrmm Jerkins. Let me ask you! How should appsaaatieeship 
training bcNa<|tter ! tied into vocational .educate start out 

with that question, will you, sir? - +~ 

v -jyir. TiNKCOM. Apprenticeship, I said^ariier, n6f$t6 wtyg^a dead 
horse, I think apprenticeship could be ,$$t$t .tied in with vocational; 
education if those, principal occupatiOi^^hat are identified and, ask 
I say, under this new ;ir>itiative was described, if those apprenticea- ■ 
ble occupations could be set up and operating as apprenticeship 
with the vocational education school doing the related training. 



, I think that would groatly "tyctihd tfttj clolliirH. • 1 1 

We. huvo within the conattlictitjrf.^ndufjtry, my union has it in > 
place throughout the Nation* n negotiated training furtd, Wis is i\ 

< journeyman contribution per hour into a trniningytrust fund. , It 
was very imaginatively started in KMiO with l ^rit per hour: Now 
in some parts of the country it's as high as 20 pents an hour. And 
this garners for the training carried forthrin joint by the union and. 
management, this gamuts about $35 million, a' year for the implo- 

, .mentation of apprenticeship training. 

Now, they have been able to build schools and so forth and so on, 
They do continue to receive, from the old, vocational .education 
moneys, moneys to support teacher pay, instructor salary, and so 
forth. 1 h ■ 

I feol that all of industry/if they were educated in this and ad- 
vised of this, all of industry, would l?e very happy to implement 
and conduct apprenticeship programs contributing very heavily 
from the industry itself, with the expertise of the vocational-educa- 
* tion institution to carry forth that which was originally called ''re- 
lated training or technical training 1 "'. 

Mr.- Packard. Mr. Chairman, would .you yield, please, for a 
moment? * A j 
'J/ Chairman Perktns. Go ahead, Mr. Packard. 

y l^^Mrj PxcKAjki). In line; with that concept, is, there any apprentice-, 
^shi^^aining program in place now where there has been any, 
effort to gi,ve or arrange for school Credit? i . 

^^•■W" 1 5*? ,! * fcc ^ >M - ^ es > ™ ere are. In the postsecondary schools where 
: ^most of this is offered, many of. the credits there are granted 
^/toWaVd an associate of arts degree.,, 

V Mr. Packard. Tip even talking about high school. / ' • 

Mr./$NKCOM. No, I'm talking about postsecondary. 
M^^Packard. You're talking about postsecondary? * 

Tinkcom. Yes. . • . - v \ . 

Mt\ Packard. I'm looking for a work experience program where 
credit is given. Often, students who are not academically oriented 

vo- 

. , _ I'm 

.wandering if there s anything in place at the prqsent time that'fol-^ 
loWs the chairman's concept, but for credit?^ 
\fijr. Tinkcom. Yes. We have written in our national standards, 
and mosi:^a£ional standards do carry that prior credit can be gijren 
toward thSUerm of apprenticeship on the completion of a satisfac- 
tory vocational-education preparation. Is that what you're asking?* 
Mr. Packard. Yes, and are you getting the cooperation from 
school districts that actually give them legitimate credit toward, 
graduation? ; L/~ * 

Mr. Tinkcom,; GK : . I $fi}k we're into two different things fciere. 
Mr. Packard. -Well, £kd I'd Mke to pull it to wherdf we're on 
track. ' ■ T 

Mr. Tinkcom. OK. ' ; 

Mr.^ Packard. What you're doing .is commendable, but if it 
doesn't help a student to get a diploma, I think we^e' missing an 
opportunity, although it doesn't mean that these students are .ndt> 
trained in a craft. K :' .'■< 
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^^Nevertheless, they're still missing an opportunity 
ip i) diploma at tho same time, 
^com. rorhnpH Mr. Golp .coald .comtnont. .* 
te". Yeij, there are in existence dual oprollmont programs, * 
.and wlTile I'm not aft export on the one in California, thore is a 
California model « where students can receive credit in both. * 
What wo will do, Mr. Packard, is to get you information on that. * 
Mr. Packard. In Cnliforni^I know that we do have a work expe- 
rience program. I've had students come to my dental Office and re* 
ceive training. But Dn looking now at your vocational area. 

Mr. (JJolk. It's nora work-study.' Wo'ro not talking about general- 
ly a woric-stydy program that many of our schools have, where kids 
go out/and be a cashier in a local'supermarket or something of that" 
nature, some of which I question the value of. But we're certainly 
not opposed to thai idea aa long as the academic, standards stay in 
place and the kids are educated with a good, sound, academic edu- * 
cation in addition to providing those opportunities. 

In other words, if we can say that—there's nothing sacred about 
a student having that experience on a school site. We agree that as 
long as the academics are in place and as long as there is certified,, 
teacher .supervision and all those things age important ingredients, 
that students can lead the school fight ♦arid haye that kind of in- 
volvement , , /. v ' i, - , ' 
Now, with— especially that ,_would be true with apprenticeship 
.^training programs, fn fact, we're not only opposed— not only do we 
not oppose that; wp'urge that' linkage and cooperation. 

Mr. Packard. *WeJl, 4 Kcertainly do not wish to have students 
short-changed on the acaraeijiic requirements for graduation. But, 
you k>*6ty, we "do have deferent tracks. We have a college entrance 
track.vWe could have a vocatiortal track: Also we could have other 
tracks that would have different standards to a degree. 
Ififehaps Mr. Lange? «' 
MtTLange. Yes, Congressman, I just Want to say that in our' : 
Stfrte we have a provision, what we call less .than cla^s size con- 
tacting where we^iave two or three students who want to, say, 
f study the heating and air con(^$bnjng^field, that school district 
cannot afford to provide that twining, /they will contract with a 



private industry business. It will bi^gpoftlinated and supervised by. 
a school representative who will visit that program. They will work 
put a currifculum with that company. And the training will be pro- 
vided*>on thejob as pajt of their normal learning exp^riente with 
^credit and it could take up to half o£ the, student's day at that busi- 
ness s\te;: ; . ... ?£■ r-| . . 
Mr. Packard. Tn^ftk you. I appreciate the chairman ^yielding. 
Thank you. Y ■ . * ' &|tafV > 
Mr. Hammond. I've^ot, again, a little problem, $Ir. Packard. I'ip 
* a little bit concerned at tracking as a kind of fa^ination/Nobody 
comes out of the womb w^th a stamp on their .rear end that say's-r- 
or certainly none would admit it — that says "Jabajfforganhter" on 
them, nor'dentist, rfpr Congressman, 'nor anything else. Ahd it just 
seen^s to nie that late starters and late bloomers^what vou might 
have, or kids that find it difficult to be channeled," sopai&mes over- 
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, ijehitivorH. Thoy really get in trembly when they lire trackod or put 
into a bottle boforo their time, 

In other words, the concept of— and you hfivo to bo realistic; I ap- 
preciate that. Not everybody is going to tyt an atomic physicist. 

But, nevertheless, the vocational education experience should'* 
expand bptions, not narrow thorn, II, In fact, putting pcoplotfnto 
classifications if a vertical kind ofV thing, like yuu gradually pull 
down into a bottle marked "cabinetmaker," then it aeoms to me 
the proper rpfc of vocational education should be nntivertical. It - 
should throw out more* options, not to the .extent of ignoring Home 
basic skills, but what's more basic than reading or understanding 
English? . 

I am concerned, and* we need driver' education. All of our fellows 
that run big rigs have to have goodj^rivjng education. But I'm con- 
cerned when driving education anirtooking count as much toward 
a high school diploma as English, and I'm concerned when 85 
States only* require 1 year of math for a high school diploma. 
Thirty-six States only require 1 year of science for a high school 
diploma. You begin t^ \yohder what a high school diploma really 
means. : " /' • * . 

And I stuck my nose in again, Mr, Chairman, because we ajfc 
concerned about tracking ami. we'd prefer that those optuMT 
eXpaaji^We've gotten, kids in t$\e Job Corps that had been speciiTF 
ized rt^h^ pointthat they were thrown out of their schools and 
^thejp^w^jeither gbiug to go into the Job Corps or m tjje can— into 
jail. And we 'v<» Just— some of them have just blossomed magnifi- 
cently. Set the£j£ 6ut there and I caution against early termina- 
tions. i JPfiv 

^^Sflx ^^"^'ilw ^ ou S° ahead and comment, Mr. Lange. ' t\ 
- M^sf^^/I^^ off the issue. Can we go back*ta ; 

the QU<J$uw qaefstion, as J understood it, was can the- 

schocj^ai^^ 

Cflfeiijt^ that I wanted you to comment 

oh is^^MMM training should be better tied in to 

vdcationSfeaucation. tv; ; 

Mr. Lan*;e. Again, as I mferijtiolied earlier*;:jn another statements 
Aihat»^u^ is that, partictiiatiy' now with the economy down v 

••the way^tt^is, that there are no positions around for us to access 
Vtlnto the unions for apprenticeship. There is a small amount of that 

going oh at the high school level. ' / 

• • .There is more emphasis for this at the postsecondary* level, for a / 
*number«of reasons. One of them is that many of the apprenticeship 
programs require an on-the-job components and an academic com- 
ponent, and employers dq not like to deal with a student under 18 
years of age. The third point that I'd tike to make out is that at the. 
. high school level it's difficult because many of the apprenticeship^ 
programs; the companies are looking Jbr some type of college cre/m 
|fo offer their employees, and at qUr level, the high school l^vel.^fec- 
Sjipdary level, we just cannot offer as much credit at the post-sec- 
fondary level. £i . ; , # p ' :<> 

Our Students earn postsefofidar? credit while attendiw* our 
1 center arthe high school level, if they enroll after they fi$$Fus in 
a post-secondary institution that will accept our credit. Our stu- 
dents can earn upward 6f 15 credits just by, completing their high 
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school vocational program and thou enrolling in the same vocation- 
al program at a community college. ■ * 

That htiM been a good lover and it's colled urticul^on, hy tho 
way, and it was federally funded at one time* It has been a good 
foyer to insure that students continue their education and public 
''hV^Ppronticouhlv occupation, < 
1 But, again, with tho economy tho way it is, we iust have not noon 
i tho massive openings that existed before for too apprenticeship 
program, 

Chairman Pkukin.h. Lot mo nak all of you gentlemen, there has 
boon testimony against tax credit for job training. What do you 
think of tax credits for 3 business to donate equipment to tho 
-schools? I'll begiif with you, Mr, Lunge, and go across tho table, 
' Mr. Lanuk- Many Inwfnesses have donated equipment to our fa- 
cility already. The automotive industries have donated new VMl 
cars for us to work on. I am in favor of that move that's going on 
and I understand it's in the ^pnronriations Committee at this time 
and I read something last week tnat cafho across my desk on it ; 

Chairman Pkkkins. I a "like to know if there's a consensus of 
opinion. That's the reason I'm asking all of you gentlemen to com- 
ment. '(Jo ahead and finish your statement. We'll get everybody. 
. Mr. Lanok. I think that I'm in favor of it, I guess, the bottom 
line; in that it adds incentives for busBness and industry" to make 
donations to u#. Many times they donate things that are of no use 
to them and sometimes there is a. high coi?Ufor*us to refurbish ^ 
them to get them back up and running. But at^h*i*#ame time, ' % 
fnapy of their donations are very worthwhile +a»d Vfe commen(iV : 
them for their thoughtful rfess and donations to Ufft 

Chairman Pkhki'Ns. Mr. Cole? , * '^V^ 

Mr. Cole. Well, I dort't think we see any major objection in the . 
sense of the equipment* as^lom: as it's not a dumping ground for 
old stuff and that it's state-of-the-art equipment and that teachers 
have an inservice opportunity to bepgme competent in the use of 
that djbqipment so that.Mn fact, it dogsn^t jufit sit there, they're able 

ttuAem.. \ . ' - ^ ' 

jOte^r>i,tiative v I would tbink, by and large, should come from the 
ed^juion institution in tertris of the equipment they need, anti not 
nec^arily a corporation hunting around to get a tax credit to ' 
dujfl^i pifif* of equipment. ■ r c 

Cniurman "Pkkkins. Go ahead, Mr. HartAiond. V 

Mr. TInkcom, Well* as Mr. ,Cole said, if the equipment is current, . 
and that which is the state ofthe art it^ the industry, it's very com- 
mendable. Because the school systems just don't have enough dol- 
ors. If, as he. says, they}rg£ simply dumping junk on a school get 
riTiax writeoff, tlionl|^% n^i very attractive. / v 

Mr; TlAM\ioNi), /Y^atellent question, Congressman, and there's^ 
*a difference that cout^)5^^ffe§ted. Lthink that ^herb's a consensus'* ; 
here that donationsL^f^th'i^^Are good. But the ta^flaw now pro- 
vides the only ^elievth^qtijy credit: a fellow gets is if he;donates 
the title of the equiprn^|>t ; >VVnd that I^Qdg th^kind of Jfears thpt 
have been expressed here.v Yoft .jget ^js^jtjiffHhat is worriout or out-, 
moded or that kind of thing! r £*\ /'Jr f ^:'*\- t * 
. And 1,'d like to suggest that you pursi^tbg possibility of modify- 
ing tho 19(59 tax 1/Tws to provide for some' kind of credit for an ex-.^s 
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tended loan of equipment, HecuuMo I think you'd bo more inclined 
to gut current models and that typo of thing, The way things stand 
now, if wo go to a contractor and want to borrow a bulldozer for a 
particular training courae, ho can lonn it to us and he doesn't got 
nnv kind of consideration at all, 

Ile'd givo it to us except it jtiHt coat him a quarter of a million 
dollars, ho he doesn't wtfttt to Kivo that away, you see, and he wants 
it. back in, the spring when wqrk opens up, and I'm sure that 
beyond the area of heavy equipment, which its seasonality is pretty 
obvious, that that ought to be explored, the possibility ofsomo kind 
of tax credit far mensurable, extended loans of equipment. 

Chairman Pkukins. Now, lot me ask you, all of you* gentlemen, 
another question. Could each of you tell us, based on your own ex- 
periences and knowledge, what type of job areas are going to 'grow 
in the future? Are we going to havo many , new high-technology 
jobs, as some say, or are we there is going to be modest growth, or 
do you think there's only going to bo modest growth in the high 
te<±Hob£/anrtjporo of a growth in service area jobs, as others con- 
tend^ii^MatHs the role of education in all this? 

We'll 4urC wi ^h you, Mr. Tinkcom. Of the apprenticeship and 
training. — ' 

Mr. Tinkcom. In the construction industry, the high tech, par- 
ticularly in carpentry, is not going to develop so fast. In fact, we're 
seeing systems l>oing developed that/require significantly less tech- 
nology for \hv operator to understand. , 

As to the general direction, I really don't know. I'm not from 
that industry. 

■ Chairman. Pkrkins. All right. Go right on around. Go on. 

Mr. Com. There's a wealth of statistical data, of course, coming 
out on this question, and as I sif> through it, it seems tosay that 
high tech is not the savior for the 1980s and the 1990,'s, that there 
certainly will be some, and there may be 5 percent, and we need to 
make sure.that training programs do prepare people for those. 

In additioo.^there wilLbe a tremendous growth in service and in- 
{pri^a^on areas, many of whicfi tfre not highly skilled.^thatr we 
have to look at. ' 

More imgprtantly, L think two things are true. One is that the 
job market will be changing and as Fletcher Byrum of the-commit- 
tee for economic development told one of our AFT committees, he 
spent, in his corporation, large sums of money to predict what the 
jobs would be in his company 10 years frdTn a given date, and what 
he found out was that almost all of those predictions weren't true 
because of the changing. state of the art of technology and so on 
and so forth, which I think there's an important point to be made, 
then, pnd that is that because the job market will be changing, and 
because we may look in broad areas, in health care and so on, that* 
the specific nature of the jobs will probably be changing so much 
that we may not recognize them in 5 or 10 years. 

The Uroader question, then, is what implications does this have 
for vocational education? And I come back to the. point we made 
earlier, and that is that we should not train youngsters fo& specific 
entry-level jobs that will disappear in 5 years, but they Jieed a 
strong academic program .and also some orientation into skills and 

• • \ 
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eehnptogv ho that theWnn change too, with vary modewt uminul* 
iiiK oLHkillH lo a changing job market, ■ ' 

Chairman I'kkkink. (iu ahead, 
— Mr. Unuk. Oh, I would agree with many of tho HtutonumtH just 
made. A couple ol thitiKH I would like to point out, No, I, in that 

here ih a lot ol data available on what tho future's going to bring 
m tin* job market, and not all of it in consistent. No, 2, that 1 think 
tho uso of tho words "high toch M U becoming overuaed, The china 
jlijrm that wu all hoar right now is "robotics". We had 17 induHtriul 
digital electronics industry neople in the other day for-un ndvis'ory 
committee meeting. Two of those were vice presidents of robotic 
linns, I hoy said they're getting tired of hearing the term "robo- 
tic* in terms of training because there are not going to he'that 
ninny jobs in robotics, that the supply and demand of that training 
occupation in /TtTVndy flooded, and that we should look on to other 
things such hh digital equipment repair and things, automated 
equipment repair, rather than just strictly staying in the robotics 
area 



But I do. believe that there will be an increase in the Httfiwfce in- 
dustry and this will be a result of the takeover of the augSfttion 
of the munufncturiiiL' processes. I think that in terms of VOntionul 
education, vocational education is going to have to work closer with 
the adult education sequent, in terms of retraining older workers 
with new tynrs of technology that they're going to find. It may not 
necessarily be extremely high technology, but the case I pointed 
out* just in the automotive industry with the new computerized 
scopes, the older vvorker who has worked in the autoshop and has 
tuned a car with a timing light is going to find himself unnble to 
communicate with the vehicle in termsj of diagnosing any problems 
unless they are retrained. * ■ 

And I do agree that part of our go*W should be to provide a very r 
good basic education that will be a stepping stone to a more spe- 
cialized trainiw-rluul the ability of a student to.. react to chanues^V' 
the industry m the future. „ 
• Chairman I^ehkins. Mr. Hammond, you go ahead. Go ahead, Mr. 
linkcom. You can go ahead. We want to know your views on this 
subject. 

Mr, Hammond. The real future, if you've got a nephew or a niece 
that wants to make a good living, I would say that the servicing of 
mechanical systems has got to be a big one, diesel enginer*#n, I 
don t know what the last time was vou got your car fixed. You ihay 
have a good mechanic. But we need a lot more automotive mechan- v 
ics. And what that means as far as vocational education is con- 
cerned, we should be concentrating on problem-solving skills. In 
other words, not simply how the system is supposed to work, but 
how you, find' but what's wrong with the system when it doesn't 
work. <■ 

ti7 C l 1, i lin ?^w P ? RKf * NS - A " right Let me ask the gen,tlemah from 
Westland, Mich., Mr. Lange, if I understood you correctly, you 
stated cibout one-third of your attendance was disadvantaged. Is 
that correct? 
Mr; LAnge, That s correct; special needs. 

Chairmah_ v PKUK!Ns. Do you- think that— have you concentrated 
on that onp-third more so than the regular youngster or adult that 
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in intending your school, to noo that tlwy got training? Have you 
given any preference to that cl inad vn n tii|{uc| student? And do you 
feel that they denerv.e that advantage? 
I mean inon? consideration for training. 

Mr. |,anok. Well, first let me oddreaa the llrnt part of the t|uuq<* 
tion. We have applied for and received Federal funds to add sup- 
portivo services, allied the Hpeeiul needs program for those stu- 
dents. - 

Chairman Pkkkins. Have those funds* been adequate for the din* 
advantaged? 

Mr, Wi* are successful with our program, Many of these 

students^ when we nay disadvantaged or special needs, we're talk- 
ing about either educably disadvantaged, bilingual, or handicap|>ed t 
and we provide supportive services to thone. Our main type of serv* 
ice is where we have five to night students in 11 vocational program 
who a t ro social needs. We provi/leV* teacher assistant to supple- 
ment the teachef in there and to work specifically vyi.th tjpso sttK 
dents, . «r. *• / ' 

They* are put on a prescriptive type ol \an arrangement where 
specific performance objectives are written for those students and 
they are expected to meet them and they ard monitored. 

In addition we have applied for Federal funds to work with read- 
ing and math competencies within our building, and as I pointed 
out in my testimony, industry's manuals that our students will 
work with after leaving our facility, the lowest of which is an 8th 
grade reading level, and one af those, that's in autobody that we 
have found— -from there they junip^jp into thtvjHh^ JO.th, -12th, and 
VMh grade reading level. - • ^ 

We have-HUrveyed our student^fof jnstrinf« 4 In our adult popula- 
tion. Thirtv-two percent of our adults cannot read^ above the eighth 
grade level. So, therefore, wejview thosfijservices as necessary. i 

I guess my consternation 's the average everyday^stu^ent wjio* 
conies in the door isn't always given the same supportive services 
and is ex-pe^ted* to operate on his own, 

Chairman Pkrkins. Does anybody else have any m,pre comments? 
I'd like to make a statement thafc you've bcfch most helpfuf: to the* 
committee today. I appreciate all of your appearances and I'll look 
forward in the future to have you back sometime/ l * r t&v 

Let me— there's no one here for the minority— b^xt l think it's 
been a very fruitful session today to discuss. the problems as I see 
them. You've made wonderful witnesses. 

Th&xommittee will now stand adjourned, but we thank %P of 
you. ' * ; ^ V/. * . 

[Whereupon, tat ;^2:0(V noon, May 18, 1983, the hea^^Tv^ Ad- 
journed. | y#\&W' : - - ' v s ' 7 

[ Additional information follows:] ' 
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Chairman 
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I V#m*»n*l fducstlon 

Ota> *r, Chairman? 
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1(1 v1#* of tha fact that tha lutKOaalttaa. tohtcN you chair, it holding haarln, 
today, Hay 18, IM), on tha raauthor Walton of tha Vocational (Action Act, | «kW 
I Ha to submit this tattar In tupport of such rmuthorliatlon, ( »ould «I*u lUa lu 
tubalt tupplamantal UittMOftj provtdad by tha ofMcar* of tha Guam Advliory Council 
, on VociUunal education, by »mab«rt of tha Gut* buslnaai community, and by a parant 
or graduatai of tha Guam Community Cell #90. 

AoiuthorUatlon of lha Vocational education Act 1* vitally t*Mt|ht to th» 
Utt Hory of Wan In ordar to conUnua rundlftg tha tvaadtd actlvttlti^F tha fiuam 
Advisory Council on Vocational education and tha> program and pfOjKts of tha Gua* 
^immunity CoHdgoV ^ 

■ i »,-. .. ■ ' ■ 

Tha Vocational education Act or 194$ rtfqulrad ttatas/fu*d raclplaM* u"dar tha 
Act to astabllth Ua to Advisory Council on Vocational education, Tha Gut* Council 
assists tha Mata. Board of education In dovaloplmj'a flvf yaar Stata Man, and *' 
Accountability ftaport and a tysttm for avaluttlm vocational tducatlon program. 
It must alto consult wltn tha Manpower iarvkas Council to analyst local labor natdi 
and d«Mnd«». isttsl' In davaloping prog/am to moat thoit naads, and finally to conduct 
«n innuil evaluation of tr*t vocational tducatlon program to dttermlna tha ralavanca 
of th« curricula to labor naada. 

:■ tuiirM^tt^nal program In tha trui of .general aducatlon (Adult Oatle education » 
and continuing aducatlon) and occupational education (vocational, Industrial, and 
tachalcat training) ara offorad by tnt Guam Community Cottaga (GCC). Mora iptclft. # 
eally, tha GCC grants high school diplomas (Including OlDi): itioclatt of arti dagraat; 
cartlflcates of training^ and Journayman cart If lea tat. inHW U terved 31 M itudantsi 
5S0 full- 1 1m equtvattnt adults and 2G00 itudanti. Tha majority of tha studtnt body 
It "dlttdvantsgtd' In tha same that thay possess- Hm1ta4 English-speaking proftclancy. 

Tha GtfC still hat many objactlvai to acMrva and n,aod» funding atthtanca at 
luthorlled-by tha VEA, to attain thata objectlvm. Qna goal U to train local laborarl 
to ntpUca allan labor 1n varlout Industrial, tsoaclally construction, Tor oach qutrtar 
of l'ial, approxlmataly 2,000 foralgn laborars w on Guam un4*r tha H.2 program. In 
pravtout yaars tha avaraaa numbar of allan laborars on Guam *as higher, varying In 
ratio from ) : 6 to f*MM^«r*4 *1 th tha local civilian forca. Tha GCC pratantly 
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AO VI S 0 fJY- CO U N CI b tfN 'VOCAU ONA L, EDUCATI ON , 



May 5, ,1983 
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477-7661 



The Honorable Antonio^ WonPat 
U.S.. House of Representatives 
2133 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D. tJ 20515 . / ■ CI ■ 

' Dear CongresBmao' WonPat: ^ 

In the forthcoming reauthorization hearing of the Vocational Education Act, 
we are trying/ to solicit statements of concern from different Individuals 
to make sure/ that the vocational- education delivery system remains Intact 
and that Guam be provided maximum assistance In terms of funding and sup- 
port. ■ In Chat respect we request your valuable assistance. 

We are privileged to have supportive statements from trade, labor and 
Indus try/groups on Guam and private citizens regarding the overall assess- 
ment and the condition of the vocational education system In Guam. The 
foll owin g groups provided, statements of support:- The Guam Contractors 
AsgpctStlon; Guam Chamber of Commerce; Pacific Management Resource Group, 
■formerly Employers Council; Homebullders Association of Guam, and private 
* citizens. 




Thrf Guam Advisory Council, created under P.L. 94-482 r Is mandated and dele- 
gated with responsibility to see to It that -the Vocational Education Program 
In Guam, under the jurisdiction and .authority of the Guam Community College, 
heets the standard requirements of the law and addresses the employment » 
leeds of the territory In terms of skilled workers and mesnlngful employment. 
For more Information please see the attached memo.'* » 

■ S 

We thank you for ^whatever assistance and help ypu can provide us. 

Very truly yours, 9 ; 



feny^st^td^^^? 
^BjcCcutlve Director 



Wm mom? ®m 
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♦ TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OP ** 
. I,; > - VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

~SubnTitted ny:""Mr. E. L. Gibson ^ \ 

..'•*■ Executive Director ■ /•* . * • 
^ . % , . * • Vacific Management ' * 

s 1 Resource Groups . ". J ' 5 

• » ■ ." .- .'»' . * ' c 

PACIFIC MANAGEMENT RESOURCE GROUP 

• A prtvatanon-p'rotlt corporation 

f . . \ , ■ ' • 1 . ' -■ ' 

102 Ad* Pi«a Canttr » '« • -,'#■"« . f.O. Bo.* 628 

r.O- Boh BV * ' Saipart, Commorwvtsllh of tha 

As*n*. Cmm 96910 »i r - r a % NonNrh Mariana liUntfi - - 

|67»»473^73« ' , i I671MK-Mte i ' 

^ ' ■ * v. - » ■ * 

E. L. Gibson > — 

Exacuiiv* DtrKtor # ' . 

Ms. Zeny Custodlo ' 

Guam Advisory Council on i , «. Jjnp r ; 0 /lQ83 r 



Vocational Education 
P.O. BOX CP 
AG ANA, GUAM 96910 

Dear Ms. Custodlo: 



I am pleased tb provide you^pdtfi a statement In support of vocational 
education In Guam. - Please take «m necessary steps to place our 'comments 
before appropriate officials who will decide •', the future' of this 'Important 



Vocational education can make a solid contribution to, rfew, efforts In Guam 
directed toward economic rearmament. .There As a continuing need to develop a 
staple, competent workforce to displace* the many. aliens now Imported to this 
Island and quality vocational education ^can *do this.. Vocational education is. 
not Only an Investment in Guam; It can be .an even- more 9 important basset to 
America — therefore, reauthorization ^of a nation^ vocational education 
program is a matte^fy urgent national and local interest. v 

The Pacific Management Resource Group*, formerly knpwn as -«the .Guam 
Employers Council, has taken an active interest in vocational, and, technical 
education since 1976 when we were first invited to Send a* representative to 
serve on the Guam Advisory Council on Vocational Education. * Since then, 
either the President of the Employers Council^PMRG, the Executive Director, or 
individual members of the Board of Directors have served on the GA.QVE as 
active, Interested participants in the vocational/technical education .process. . 

Our colleagues in the Guam Contractors' 'Association arid, the. Guam*Cfiambe/ 
of Commerce have monitored vocational education and technical training 
programs and have been pleased with the significant progress made. — - 
* particularly 'since the establishment of the Guam i Community College. 

We believe the concept of vocational education . has an unlimited future in 
Guam. At one 'time, post-secondary education in Guam was a prohibitively 
•expensive luxury here. A few families who could afford to. do so sent young 
people to the mainland colleges and universities — and the resulting 
educational product was impressive. With the establishme/ltf of the Territorial 
' College, many promising students were able to obtain college degrees here at 
home. Federal. and local programs madd it possible for virtually anyone with 
the right amount of determination and. initiative to get 'a college education in 
Guam. \ 
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laterf as GUam began^to develop" into a trade ahtf Industrial center In 
Micronesia and as the need for technically skilled employees became acute/ 
we perceived the need to provide young people — and older workers — with 
learning tools needed In new' fields: construction, hotel and food service 
trades, office work. v We had enough teachers, philosophers, public 
administrators, and business managers. We needeo/ technical employees. _ 

' The Vocational Technical High School 'and now the Guam Community Cpliege 
have met and are meeting that need effectively. With GACVE assistance, GCC 
has fulfilled its responsibilities ^o the business community with dedication, 
flexibility and v careful attention to cost. 

, Our vocational education institutions in Guam discerned' employment trends 
early on and responded with courses and graduates that are" meeting many of the 
employment needs in the private sector. Courses in construction and 
mechanical trades have made it possible to reduce the number* of alien workers 
imported to Guam in. decades past — this is true, in' spite of a serious 
downturn in construction -activity over the last 45 months. , ■ ' 



* -_ 

The • PMRG - and the Private ~ Industry Council urged GCC to provide 
j .wprd-processino, training to ' Students in the secretarial training program 
■^because niore end more private sector Companies were* buying and using these 
■^systems.' This is being jjdfrc now and business is able to provide higher wages 
J'{d % graduates, with this new skill — ,the money, coming from employer savings in 
/? pdst-employment training that was formerly necessary to , bring new office 
•workers up to par with, current technology* ' 



J 



In the casfr of our own organization, we have two GCC graduates on our 
staff;' a third student from the same^GCC program works for us part-time. 
These employees came to us "ready for work" and did so with only minimal 
orientation. They interviewed well, their attitudes are very good and their 
.work is more than satisfactory. They may be young, but their skills are 
good. All they need is seasoning. a 

One surprising thing about these students is: they have finished part. of 
their learning but are eager to learn more. While they still have the desire 
— and the ability to grasp new knowledge quickly — some businesses are 
sending these graduates r on to post-secondary courses, on company time and at 
company expense. ^ « * ! . * 

One of tt?e most visible — and ultimately important — examples, of 
cooperation between the vocational education community and the business sector 
is the recently established "apprentice" training program for hotel and 
restaurant employees. Conceived by a PMRG Board -member* who is also the 
President of the Guam Hotel anc| Restaurant Association, -this! extraordinary, 
porgram is training the, future employees of Guam f s burgeoning hotel, 
restaurant and visitor businesses. Tourism is a growth industry in Guam and 
vocational education will make it possible for * more island residents —not 
imported aliens — to have careers in this field. B - | 

■ ■' 0 1 

As Guam moves more rapdily into the service and information industries, 
GCC and.the vocational/technical training will become an even greater asset to 
the business community. Qlder workers whose skills need sharpening or 
re-shaping will find themselves in *voc-ed classrooms, not in dead-end Jobsa 
We are confident that the vocational education community and business will 
find new ways to work together in Guam and past cooperation will be pale in 
comparison to what is in store. 



J 
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There is one comment consistently heard at meetings of the business 
community, it is: we get more than our money's worth when we invest in 
vocational education. 

We see* the results; we see them quickly and we are pleased with the 
efficie*hcy and productivity that come with voc-ed. In conferences we have 
co-sponsored with GACVE, we've found that vocational educators have been 
listening* and; they've acted on what they heard from business, and business, 
in turn, Is eargerly taking on the finished product and putting the graduates 
to work. 

The- Pacific Management Resource Group vigorously asserts that the 
continuation of a territorial advisory council on vocational education will 
further influence the growth of v»ational and technical education in Guam and 
will prevent our, people from loJing a valuable method of insuring their 
continued personal. success. We strongly urge that measures be taken to insure 
the continuity of\ur Guam Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

Respectfully, 




•* * • ' TESTIMONY ON THE VALUE b^6CATION^L EDUCA-, 

. • \ . . T I ON/CURRICULUM AN£> DEVELOPMENT Ofe,GOOQ 

* 'VOCATIONAL ^RAINING PROGRAMS. , 

' • 'submitped by: Mr; ieo^Matar^g . \ 

' \ 4 ' * PukldLcNRelat ions and Infor- 

. ./ ' l , . ■ -\ motion Office 

' ' ' * ' t-Homebuilders 'Association 

■■ 4 : . i u .« \ . ' i " 

:%: ' *i ? ■ ' v April' 11, 1983 

r ' • . 

I am Leo Hacara'eg, Public.' Relation; ,& Information Officer of 

" •» , • / 

Homebuilders Association o,f Guam, and President-General' Manager of L. T. M. 'J- 
»* ■ • . *• i ' * / ' x 

•a / . /fi 

Construction Company, Inc., £ltn'P'. D. Box/22471 GMF, Guam 96921. * . \ \ 

Our organ IzaWon'Tias long r>crcfgnized/the Intrinsic value'^f vocational 

S'' , " ;r' •;..•-/ .■ ■ \v". ,, ,V 

educatsion curriculum and develppement, of good vocational trainipg prcJjYaro 

' * . '' , >** 
for young and adult citizen- of this Island. 



»s onjoccupational matter and Chi need of 'business 'for ^ ■*. 



All over the world, th'e .industry is feeling heavy the impact qf 'rapid 

technological Changes on Joe **■ 1 —*•■•■**- 

skilled employees. 

' A unified Vocational training system for young and adult, handicapped' '' 
and the disadvantaged incorporating the resources of various 1 service provider 
should be developed. Also, we take the position that program providing 
training for employment upgrading th'e skill for Job currently held or career-/ 
advancement should be given preference in funding. 

. ■ '»./; ' 

We are the direct user and biiyertipf v the Community college. We find that 
'the trades and technical career in teems of Construction trade, computer 
programming, BecretariaJ>courses* and otherTtrade skill prbgram in our State .* 
Community College known as Guam Community College fias providedMot of bppor- 
tunlty to young and adult citizen, both male and female. It gives great 
encouragement to pursue on this career opportunities ^due* to the demand of the 
industry, and ; good employment. Our interview- with the graduates revealed that 
they feel they arc heading towards^ rignt and progressive direction and lot; /of 
good opportunities for employment especially for those who cannot pursue higher 
education. • ' ■ / 



r 
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The Homebuildera Association comprising of construct ion/trade industry 
felt the need of a continuous support to vocational and training program. 
We ace congratulating the effort of the Cuam Advisory Coun/il on Vocational 
Education in its responsible role of providing necessary Assistance and a 
advisement to the State Board of Control in addressing laW market need for 
h igh^J>killed workers, responsiveness to- changing labor/ market conditions, 
inte|aVency cooperation, coordination among educational/ institution an<l 
' private sector participation in planning, evaluating and monitoring £tate 

Plan on^ Vocational Education^ ' vj/*^- ' \ 

se^pneyght of the foregoing statement. 



We hope that the authorities se 
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TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OF CONTINUED 
FUNDING AND ASSIST/^CE TO VOCATIONAL 
' EDUCATION PROGRAMS* AND SERVICES 

Submitted by: Mr'. Roger Sardea " 
. : . President 

Guam Contractors 1 
^ , Association 

r \ 4 

I an Roger Sardea, President, Guam Contractors' Association, P.O.* Box BV t 
Agana, Guam. The Contractors' Association is a private, non-profit corpor- 
ation comprising the construction industry group of the territory^of Guam. 

^ I am presenting this testimony in support of continuing funding and assistance 
to\ vocational education programs and services established under Title II, 

\ U.S. P.L. 94-482, the Vocational Education Amendments, the statute requires 
\ authoriration and appropriation of funds to states, possessions and territories 
fdr vocational programs and services. " In order to receive these funds each 
state snd territory must establish an advisory council of lay people who fill 
specific categories which lend expertise to overall* vocational planning as 
related, to vocational needs. * . 

The potential of the territory of O^an is great JSa terms of business and 
trade development. The momentum has started and it is ip progress. Business 
• and industry are looking forward to establishing their fdotholds in Guam. To 
achieve further growth we need to be ready with labor eric ill and trained manpower 
to. meet the demands' of trade ancf" Indus try. 

We are' looking forward to a good and' positive vocational education and 
training program in Guam. We need to continue to further develop a strong, 
progressive technical/industrial trade* school, Ve belleVe thst one of the • 
fi^lmportsnt components of s vital trade and industrial/technical program is a 
strong snd active advisory council working together with the jState^Board for 
Vocational Education and the Guam Community College* Tfie Guam Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education provides ^uch involvement and advjtsement, 

In current times, ss we experience declining enrollment, ■ limited financial 
resources snd stsff reduction, It la mors Important to work with representatives 
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from bueineea we^induetry to ask their -distance in providing information 
which will^iep Jour education program in curriculum to meet their employment 
needs/It.- i»alao important that planning and public relatione programs are 
located to apprise the community of the opportunities available to atudents 
who wouid like^to entoll in trade, industrisl snd technicsl programs. 

The Cuam Community College is mandsted by law as the official training 
institution to develop and train in the areas of technical, industrial trade 
and vocational education programs. The Cuam Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education provides a vital link and ia. a strong and poaitive force with the 
state planning board in the development of progressive vocational training 
programs and education that addresses the manpower needs of the country. 
It also servea as a public relations liaison to the community in disseminating 
information about vocational education programs, employment and job opportunl- 
tiea for handicapped, disadvantaged and' adult students, It offers equal em- 
ployment opportunity to sll and strongly emphaaiies the sex-equity proviaions 
and opportunities. 

The Guam Advisory Council offers s check and balance to overaee federal 
funding as spent on vocstionsl programs, objectivee set forth in the Stste 
Plsn, snd monitors the Accountsbility Report. Thi. accomplishment ha. been 
perceived ee a vital link to business snd industry. I •» fully aware of the 
great function and responsibility of both the Ststs Planning Board and the 
Adviaory Council and the end result of their combined effort to work more 
cloaely with the community in the furtherance of vocational- education programs. 
My company, Black Construction, i. heavily associsted with CCC in apprentice- . 
ahlp training and my secretarial stsff and computer programmer^ are all pro- 
ducta of CCC, and I can aafely ssy 1 got the best of ths crop, 

We srs looking forwsrd to mors federsl sssistsncs snd support for 

• / ' ' 4 

vocstionsl progrsme and servicea. ^ « ^ 



Roger A. Serdea 

President K/ 

Cuam Contractore' Association 
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PREMISE FOR TECJNICAL EDUCATION' S "DESIGN FOR THE EIQfTIES" 
IMAGINE HAVING THE POWER TO SAVE EACH GUAM HOUSEHOLD SEVERAL THOUSAND 

♦ . * i 

DOLLARS A YEAR. BY 1985 IF THE AMERICAN PRODUCTIVITY GAP CONTINUES - 
THAT'S WHAT EACH HOUSEHOLD WILL SACRIFICE ANNUALLY. OUR TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
SYSTEM WANTS TO STOP THIS SACRIFICE AT LEAST FOR GUAMANIAN'S 4HRGUCH AN 
INVESTMENT TO BOOST PRODUCTIVITY IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY THROUGHOUT THE 
TERRITORY. ; 

WE ARE ALL AWARE THAT AMERICA FACES MANY CHALLENGES. OUR ECONOMY IS 
UNSTABLE, AND OUR BALANCE OF TRADE" IS NO LONGER BALANCED. INFLATION CONTINUES 
TO CLIMB, AND ITS IMPACTS IS NMENSE. INDIVIDUALS PAY MORE AND MORE MONEY FOR 
FEWER AND FEWER GOODS, AND THEY SPEND RATHER THAN SAVE, BECAUSE PRODUCTS WILL 
COST MORE TOMORROW, AND MONEY WILL BE WORTH LESS. " FEW I NVESTMENTS APPEAR 
PROFITABLE, BECAUSE THE RATE OF RETURN CAN'T RIVAL THE RATE OF INFLATION. 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY CANNOT AFFORD TO MODERNIZE THEIR PLANTS, BECAUSE THEY 
V-€AN'T AFFORD LOANS AT 17 OP V 20 OR 23 PERCENT. CUR TAX LAWS CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
^PROBLEM BY PENALIZING BOTH "PERSONAL SAVINGS AND BUSINESS INVESTMENT IN MODERN 
EOUITNENT. OUT-OF-DATE MACHINES AND MUTICDS KEEP OUR PRODUCTIVITY GROWTH 
CMlVuSLY LOW, AND THE QUALITY. OF CUR PRODUCTS IS NOT RISING. 

FOR THE PAST 10 YEARS, THE UNITED STATES HAS HAD THE LOWEST PRODUCTIVITY 
GROWTH OF ANY MODERN INDUSTRIAL NATION* COUNTRIES SUCH AS GERMANY AND JAPAN 
HAVE INVESTED MORE HUAVJLY THAN WE HAVE IN PRODUCTIVITY RATHF.k THAN DIHT^SIVE' 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 1UC9I TEOINOLOCY INDUSTRY IS BOOMING IN JAPAN. CON- 
SERVATIVE estimates iut more than one -half the world's robots >n Japanese 

INDUSTRY, WHERE PRODUCTIVITY AND QUALITY ARE HIGH. OUR CLOSE PROXIMITY TO 
JAPAN WILL CAUSE THE RIPPLING EFFECT TO TOUCH US FIRST. 
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OUR ECONOMIC SITUATION IS ESPECIALLY BAD IN COMPARISON TO HIE ECONCMIES 

OF CERTKNY AND JAPAN. BOTH OF THESE COUNTRIES ItfVE MODERN PLANTS AND EQUmtNT, 

ALL OF MUCH HAVE BEEN REBUILT ALVCST FRO! SCRATCH SINCE WORLD WAR II. THEY 

HAVE A HIQ1 RATE OF PERSONAL SAVINGS, WHICH IS VITAL TOR INVESI>fcNT AND LEANS. 

» HO ARE LEVOriNG >DRE AND MORE fDNEY TO RESEARCH AND CEVELOPflXT;' WHILE WE ARE 

DLWriN<2 LESS, AND TKEY ARE CONCENTRATING THESE INVESTMENTS IN INDUSTRY AND 

BUSINESS, RATHER URN IN AEROSPACE AND DEFENSE AS WE DO. AND BECAUSE THEY ARE 

TAXING ADVANTAOf OF THIS RESEAflQI AND [TEVELOPMNTS, THEIR PROEUCT QUALITY AND 

* 

PRODUCT! VIT ARE SOARING. AND M3ST OF ALL, THIS MJVNS THAT AFRICAN DOIXAR5 
ARE FLOWING CUT OF THIS COUNTRY AND INTO DC POCXETS OF OUR TORE I OTtFETITORS. 
THIS CAPITAL IS NO LONCIR AVAILABLE K)R A^ERICAN INVESTM1NT, AMiRICAN INDUSTRY 
OR AMERICAN JOBS. . t 
* f ■ 

AJERICAN COMPANIES ARE WORKING DILICXNTLY TO KEEP AMERICA AHEAD OF THESE 
OTHER NATIONS, BUT IN LARCH fCASURB, OUR SUCCESS UPENDS UIKW THE AVAILABILITY 
OF TRAINED TECHNICIANS TO IMTLEMiNT IUAS. OUR PREPARATION OF INDIVIDUALS 
TO tt-ET-THE DEMAND TOR QUALIFIED NORKVrS MiST TAKE riAOi NOW. 

THESE NEW IDLAS HAVE PRECIPITATiy) A SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. NOhHERE 

is this fDRE Evm;yr than it is at the Cincinnati milacrcn ccmpany where emputyles 

ARE MAKING INDUSTRIAL ROiiOTS, CINCINNATI MILACRON IS ONE OF THE fOST ADVANCED 
ROBOTICS FIRMS IN THE WORLD.' 

IN JCINttTREE, S.C., FOR EXAMPLE, A FIDI'.R OPTICS (XM'ANY IS OPENING WHOLE 

nj* world of caiuj; s^icinc; im farmers tcmiums cooperative capital 

IIXIT-NDITURES ARE RISING, AND THE SKILL LEVELS OF 1-M'UmiS MUST RISE, TOO. THE 
CCM'ANY NEEDS A BETTER SKILLED MAINTENANCE TECHNICIAN TO WORX CN LOtttS THAT 
OPERATE WUR TIMES FASTER IT UN THEY OPERATED 10 YEARS AOO WHEN AMERICA'S 
^PRDDUCTlVin RATE iJfAN TO INCLINE. 

L 
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CN^CUAM, THE aiALLINGE HAS AUttYS "JO IV«*0VE CUR QUALITY OF LIFE BY 

hooting FCttonc t*\TLOf*CNT. the twjf test of ion we no this is )*m we 

SATISFY FMTLOYIRS TW1K3CUT VT PACIFIC REGION. ONE tMPtOYER SATS. "OUR H»- 
OCTS ARE CHANGING RAPIDLY. OUR IMlXttFES NIXD TO KNOW MORE AND KIKE ABOUT 
FLEOWXICS, aOXJCAL PROCESSING, HATH AND (XMFVTER SCIfXE. WE STILL NEED 
•THE BASIC SKILLS OX IS PROVIDING, BUT WE ALSO NEED MORE CONTIHJIMG EHjCATICW 
COJRSES FOR DfliTYEES AS THIS TEONOLCCY OUNCES t H 

A PRESIDENT Of WIDELY-KNOWN MnCMOMLE DEALERSHIP, SAYS >E HAVE NTEDtD 
GCC IN THE PAST AND WE WILL NIXD IT EVLN M*u: IN HIE IVTURE. AS THE AVIWBILE 
BLOMS H3RE H3WJW AM) RffL [FF{CtDfr, IT BLOWS MOPE OWLICATF.D. THE AITTO- 
MJBItt niOWICIAN HJST BE WELL-VERSFD IN ELECTRONICS. AND FURTHERMORE, I SJUJLD 
NOT HAVE TO STEAL PEOPLE FROI MY a>^^^TITICW.• , , 

flwiats tut. greatest n ocjical areas dimanding rim highly skilled now. 
cians are the mltalvorking ami electronic trades; the ace of mmerically 

OKTOLLLD tqUIIMXr AND ttWTS IS NOT FUTURISTIC. IT'lS KITH USE NOW. CCC 
HIST TRAIN INtlJSTRIAL HVtNn*NANCI^ PEON* TO SEKVICT. THIS 1(1(31 TTamiXTT njmp. 
MDfT, TEONICAL EDUCATION IS THE LINK BrTWEEN QOVTOMXT AND INDUSTRY. AND, 
IF CCC DOESN'T MEET am NIXDS, MO WILLt 

t as am use or nix ttowouky iNcm-Asrs, so will am need for tfonical 
fjucation. employing ni* miroiJbGY in our IS HFARnWING, BUT IT IS 

ALSO llA2ARUiJ5 9 *Bt CAUSE THHNOLOGICAL O VANCE IS DISRUPT I VP., WHILE IT Oil I 
MANY* MANY M'W JOfl «T0« UNITIES, If MAX!?; OlHj R JOBS OftWUni;. A RECENT SUM 
Bt'WORUKATUI IN3TITUIE FOUND THAT, IN tltt- KJDRt, MANY PEOPLE Ur.E THEIR JOBS 
BECAUSE OF TEGWOtOGICAL OUNCE, FOR EXAMPLE, WHEN A NEW YORK RASED BANK 

omuiikize na: issuing or litter of otjut, it also rhuqd its staff in this 
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cctajtivot no* i« to l. ' on tie cnim kah> # ah tic axvrm in t>2 w 

A« 15ILKS IF TKTK£ IS ND ONE THAI SID TO HJN T>3X. Oft TO JUltD TKJ*. C* TO 
SDtVICE WE fcN TIE HISJC Of HAVING A SJC4TTACX OF NpRjXRS TKAjSffD FOR 

x*s. and a am of wowjs mi so k* o*xxm jcms, 

\ 

ttomcai rouwiari can toylnt -nus situation, vt ><ave Ai*rK?t tajsn 

n« HJtfT 5TLT5 JN n<!S OJWCTION, *!!>* TTSi )1%^B^AM> HAVE 

DONE AN DKILIENI* JOi. TIC QtALLDCE TODAY IS TO EXPAND l^MDVE 

tcnawj ajwra rcnsincKS or m<at skills can *e TAuarr and to mo<. 

ax's pwxwc; ujvt continue, of dims*, to win regiwint. him toe join, 
cracc sronrNTs as writ as tiq: DisAWANTAr.r». i am axnaxr iiiat mnywc wiu 

0DNT1NVB TO JM*AKf TO CVR rtopu NOT CM,Y RASIC KTAfllNd, WHITING, AM) ttKVTA« 
HON 5XIL15, Art THE PI5C1FUNZ, TO SELF ' t5Hl?f . AND TO 5THTC RlTPME Of 

wxiABitiiY ni\T ixrunrm uwand. sauarsn at this is u^jr^nahm^rT th*kh 
awi mm wo wiu. Nrro nru». k?ri>ost ah**; thin is .Tiff PisrLAcrn WOHKIH 
xo&£ a* skills aw't; men wjotRn) cnsourrt by TtumaucAi ow*i. as a 
kation, wr. hist w oHtmrt) to sit inc. iia.%r mnj. r£'TRA|nt2> and wr.-tMrumn. 
not only ix» TtariR own omo, but pok toe axx> or cur ranxr. thtse notix, 

MO IIAVT AW.AW FWLD THAT lltt* CAN O/I^lWflT TO THT. rOWMf, CANNOT M! 
TO&SB) CUT LIU; AN CUT Or-WTf. MAOilKU. AND am KIHKf CAJtCT AJ K)fcD HO! IHW 

of so kany roawarv* iWle. 

\ 

anuww CftcuP whioi wt? NUJfr r.rkvi! is iioi a*mi» k**te, wife* t*. a r.twwi 
itMWi in cur atfNtnY m &Tftt?«;i)9'N urn militaky aw <tm frirte*, and to tt» sm 
in we ►txtrr rrrtci&ft anp trrratvt; way n^iw., ' itCAtn-c sd ho* or n<r 
miNiM^ tm *y the Ai*ct> rocb is or a ttomcal natvwb, am ravage, otuo 

Ml Uttfl TO M2.r (tm Pl5rJ?\T K3W1S UJFKrXT IN TtCtIA ^nctAun^. TIM^ atJU) 

rwovt to wi a ax»T'tnmiVE way to tisain wMirnr* <# w aw«-i> im r*., ash 
a/r a?vTflM<tNT snM)tn; and iNi^rA*^ himtw ntw^hh at tip" r JW 
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V ' THE MILITARY, WB YOUNG, THE DISADVANTAGE, AND^THE DISPLACED WILL ALL * 
♦BENEFIT BY BtfING TRAINED IN PROFESSIONS, AM) WE AS A NATION WILL BENEFIT BY 
\T^TIMN'taEM AS'^PROFESSIOf^ALS. FOR, IF THEY ARE. TO BE FULL AND PRODUCTIVE t 
\pARriCIPANXS IN THE ECONOMIC PROCESS^ THEY MUST BE PROUD OF, WHAT THEY DO. FOR- 
, TOO LONG, pUR SOCIETY HAS CONSIDERED PEOPLE PRODUCTIVE AND EDUCATED ONLY IF 
THEY HAVE COLLEGE DEGREES, A* IF THE MORE DEGREESjA MAN HAS*, THE M0RB .A1JMIRABLE 
HE IS . BUT, AS THS FORMER SECRETARY OF HEW, JCHlT GARDNER, NOTEDT * * 



■ AN EXCELLENT PLUMBER IS INFINITELY MORE ADMIRABLE THAN AN INCOMPETENT 
PHILOSOPHER. THE SOCIETY WHICH SCORNS EXCELLENCE IN PLUMBf NG BECAUSE 
PLUMBING IS, A HUMBLE ACTIVITY AND TOLERATES SHODDINESS IN PHILOSOPHY , 
BECAUSE IT IS AN EXALTED ACTIVITY WILL HAVE NEfflpR GOOD PLUMBING NOR 
GOOD PHILOSOPHY. NEITHER ITS PIPES NOR ITS ThSSrIES WILL HOLD WATER. 

.THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMERCE HAS FOUND THAT INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 
LEADS TO MORE JOBS NOT FEWER JOBS, INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY WILL NOT ONLY 
y - INCREASE OUR TAX BASE FOR IMPROVED GOVERMENT BUT ALSO THE POTENTIAL INCREASE 
INDIVIDUAL INCOMES AS WELL. - THE U.S . DEPARTMENT OF AMERCE SAYS HIGH TECHNO- 
LOGY COMPANIES CREATED JOBS 88 1 FASTER THAN OTHER FIRMS DO. IN 1977, PROOJC- 
TIVITY GRCtflH RATES AMONG HIGH TECHNOLOGY COMPANIES INCREASED ALMOST FORTY PER- 
CENT, 

IT MAY SOUND AS THOUGH THE EMPIRE IS STRIKING BACK IF WE TALK TOO MJCH 
ABOUT HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY ON GUAM WHERE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IS JUST 
BEGGING. THE POINT IS, GCC 'NEEDS TO CONTINUE* AND TO IMPROVE BASIC TECHNICAL , 
EDUCATION. BUT INDUSTRIALISTS THROUGHOUT THE NATION ARE TELLING US THAT IF 
THIS SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION LEAVES TECHNICAL EDUCATION LAGGING BEHIND, 
OUR ECONOMY WILL* SUFFER. 

JHE PEOPLE OF GUAM HAVE SHOWN GREAT INTEREST IN AND CONCERN FOR CUR TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION SYSTEM. TODAY, MORE THAN EVER GCC IS IN TUNE WITH INDUSTRIAL 
NEEDS,* IN TUNE WITH CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN EMERGING TECHNOLOGY, AND IN TUNE ■ 
WITH NEW POSSIBILITIES FOR INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY.. 
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• ACCORDING TO HQS U.S. DEPARTMENT OP l^Bfo, 781 OF.AL}* INDUSTRIAL GR0W11I 
AND TWQ-1HIRDS OF, ALL NfcW JOBS WILL BE IN *T}(ll' M SU^E(*T,^ s .GUAM IS'BBING CLOSELY 
OBSERVED. THE CjJAM LABOR FORCE WILL EXPERIENCE THB LARGE GR0WJH R*TB. TUR^E 
'OUT OF FOUR JOSS WILL REQUIRE TRAINING ABOVE THE HIGH'SCHOOL LEVEL BUT LESS 
THAN A BACCALAUREATE . DEGREE. SST WILL HAVE TO BE READY TO MEET NEEDS, 
0 ■ '■' 

" MANUFACTURING IN THE STATES IS SHIFTING TOWARD CAPITAL INTENSIVE PIjANTS, 
HICMER WAGE 'INDUSTRIES, AND INDUSTRIES REQUIRING MORE HIGHLY SKILLED MANPOWER. 

. GIVEN THE ACCELERATING TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE, THE TRAINING METHODS OF TH^ 
1960'S WILL' NO LONGER BE ADEQUATE.,, NOT ONLY THE CHALLENGE OF A CONSTANTLY 
(HANGING WORLD HJST BE MET BY GUAM'S TECHNICIAN TRAINING SYSTEM BUT ALSO THE 
INCREASING COMPETITION FROM' OTHER SOURCES IN ATTRACTING INDUSTRY. 

IT HAS BEEN SAID BY MANY THAT THE GCC .SYSTEM HAS SERVED AS A MODEL FOR 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. EVE$£ STATE COMPETES FOR NEW INDUSTRY AND HAS AN Ify- 
' DUSTRIAL TRAINING PROGRAM OF ONE KlNf) OF ANOTHER. WE MUST CONTINUE TO IMPROVE 
'TOUR TECHNICAL TRAINING EFFORTS TO REMAIN COMPETITIVE. \ . i V . 

ALSO, THE FACT THAT SPECIFIC HIGHER TECHNOLOGY JOBS REQUIRE FEWER PEOPLE 
POSES A CHALLfeNGE TO. THE tRADITIONAL CONCEPTS OF JOB TRAINING. ' AN INtitJSTI^ 
MAY .NEED ONLY THF&' HIGHLY SKILLED INDIVIDUALS -- TOO SMALL A NUMBER FOR 
INITIATING A PROGRAM AT OUR COLLEGE. 

* - 

life PROGNOSIS IS CLEAR. THE TIME CALLS FOR A BOLD, INNOVATIVE APPROACH 




IF GCC IS TO PROVIDE FOR A MORE SOPHISTICATED WORK FORCE. "DESIGN Fo/tHE 
EIGHTIES," IS SUCH A PLAN THAT WILL ALLOW US ACCESS INTO THIS tOT JEXCITING 
DECADE. "DESIGN FOR THE EIGHTIES" INVOLVES ALL ELEMENTS OF THE CURRENT PRO- 
GRAM... TECHNICIAN EDUCATION, INDUSTRIAL TRAlNLt^AND UPGRADING/RETRAINING 
PROGRA>B FOR THE ALREADY EMPLOYED WITH ADDED FLEXIBILITY ANfyXREAT-fVlTY . 
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oi/aiWO SEVERAL CONCEPTS Ahp IDEAS FOR HITTER EQUIPPING- Tllfa TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION SYSTIJ1 FOR SERVING CITIZENS OP THE PACIFIC REGION THROUQIOUT TUB 

EIQ1TIES. flllS SUBJECT IS ENTITLED "DESIGN FOR HIE EIGHTIES VH^ 

• ■ ■■• . - u ■■ . . ■ i 

H DESIGN FOR T1IB BIQITIES*' IS BASICALLY A CALL FOR PLANNING, WIJH%S0MB 
SPECIFIC RE'dM^NDATIONS, TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF THE EIGHTIES IN FIVE 
PRINCIPAL AREAS: 

1 1 .< ; RELEVANT CURRICULA 
2. SPECIAL COURSES FOR INDUSTRY .. 
1 '3i CXWTINUING EDUCATION 

4. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
^APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 

IF WE LOOK AT IT WITH COURAGE AND'OPTIMISM, THE FUTURE IS AS FULL OF 
OPPORTUNITIES AS IT IS OF G1ALLENGES. FOR TODAY WE HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
ATTRACT PEOPLE TO BUSINESS, AND TO GIVE THEM THE SKILLS THEY NEED TO PRODUCE. 
WE HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES, AND TO < 
IMPROVE OUR PRODUCTS AND CUR PRODUCTIVITY. WE HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO REBUILD 
* AMERICAN BUSINESS, TO REGAIN OUR COMPETITIVE EDGE ABROAD, AND TO REVITALIZE ' 
? OUR EGCNOff AT HOME. THE CHALLENGES ARE GREAT, BUT SO ARE THE REWARDS. 

I FIRMLY BELIEVE WE WILL BE ABLE TO. ACCOMPLISH OUR GOALS, 'i HAVE ALWAYS 
BEEN AN OPTIMIST ABOUT AMERICA, AN ATTITUDE THAT WAS REINFORCED BY ONE OF PAST 
PRESIDENTS, LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON. NEAR THE END OF HIS PRESIDENCY, LBJ ONCE 

REMARKED, 

>»«* 

\\ AT WIS DESK WHERE I SIT, I HAVE LEARNED ONE GREAT TRUTH. . 
Jv THE ANSWER FOR ALL OUR NATIONAL PROBLEMS - TOE ANSWER 
, >\%JTF0R ALL THE PROBLEMS OF THE WORLD CCMES TO A SINGLE 
'~>10U). 'THAT WORD IS EDUCATION. 



I WINK HE WAS RIGHT. THROUGH THE YEARS, THE ANSWER TO OUR PROBLEMS, 
BOTH AS INDIVIDUALS AND AS A NATION, HAS BEEN EDUCATION. AND THAT IS STILL 
TRUE TODAY. YOU ARE ALL EDUCATORS . YOU CAN PROVIDE TOE TRAINING AMERICANS 
NEED TO MEET TOE CHALLENGES OF TODAY AND TOMORROW. WITH YOUR HELP, WE CAN 
BEGIN TO TAKE TOE FIRST STEPS ON TOE PATH TO A NEW AMERICAN ECONOMIC ERA. 



llx 
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testimony on tub benefits of vocational 
thai Nino obtained by uib childkn at tub 
guam community college 



V 



Submitted .byt Ht, Juan He f nee 
Talofofo, Guam 



, Hy nema irjuan Mafnaa, of Telofofo, Guam, I an a retired Government 

of Cuaa employee, formerly* with the Department of Public Safety,, 

' Thia^report ie in aupport end to give^ testimonial evidence of the 

importance end value of the educational programs that the Guam Community 

College/Cuem Vocetionel High School make available to the youthe of Cuem end 

•.'*•■ ' ' * 

to thoee who want to get into epecielited occupationel treining. 

To eubstentiete the above,- I gi\?e the following: Since 1972 to the. 
preeent, eeven of my children have graduated from Cuem Vocetionel High School 
end ere now' employed or pursuing higher treining et Guam Community College 
or the University of Guam. " 

Two of my sons who took ROTC treining entered the U,S. Army with the 
rank of PFC, one renk higher than a PVT. During basic training they were 
equed leedere end nek they have etteined the rank of aergeant. A third son 
joined the Army in April of 19o2 after obteinlng hie CED diploma in ,1979 from 
Cuem Community College. 

My fourth son who greduated in Computer\Science from Guam Community 
College is now s senior computer operator where he was employed right efter 
graduation. 

A daughter who greduated from Vocational High School took Secretarial 
Shop and Cooperative Education. She went on to the University of Guam where 
ehe obteined a degree in Special Education end is in her second year as a 
teacher with the Department of Education. 
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My cJthar two daughter* both took flecreteriel and C<v>j>erative Education 
and secured employment right after graduation. JMy * fifth ton who took Body and 
fender Work Shop At Guam Comau\ilty CoHaga jtot folded aa iuoh by the Navy Exchanga 
Auto Shop, Ha graduated last yaar and la mtifl continuing hla training at 0CC> 
My sixth aon if In hia third yiar at Guan / €Qmnunit>i Collegers an Autn Hachanic 
itudanti 

Z firmly ballava that without thaaa aducational 'programa that ara avall- 

r 

abla at Guam Coma unity Collegs aoma of my children, or mayba all of than, would 
atlll ba looking for amploymant or would ba having difficulty finding a job. 

In summary, all the companlea where my children are employed hava 
high praiaa for the educational program that Guam Community Col lega has to 
offer. 



C 

> College should 



Tha education programa currently offered by Cuam'Communit 
ba celntlnued and upgraded. ' 

Tha Guam Community College should ejffr^ly supported by the Guam Legis- 
lature, the Governor, the Steta Board for Vocational Education and federal ^ 
funding authoritlea ao that the miaalon of providing academic end aklll training 
to the youth of Guam can be fulfilled. 

I hava confidence in the ataff of the Guam Coonunlty College and the 4 
couraaa of action they are taking to provide proper training to our youtha of 
today and tomorrow. s 



I thank you. 



Respectfully, 



21-297 0—83^ 8 



J 
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EM11.0YKH8* NUKVKY Qt MIAH COMMUNITY 
COLLBGK GRADUAU8 
and 

INTHOMJCTION OP TIIK GUAM ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
ACT1VITIKB 

Submitted by i Tha Cum Advieory Council 
\ an Vocational Education 



GUAM 




ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



P.O. Box CK 

Agent , Cuea 96910' 



ApTll 22, 1983 



477-7661 



Memorandum • ' 

Toi National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

National Aaaociation of,BACVEe (NAJEDSACVB) t 

From Preeident, Cuaa Ad«4aory Council on Vocational Education. 

Subjactl Regional Haering/Forua - Kay 3, 1983 
San Pranciaco 

In reference to (ha forthcoming reauthorization haaring in San Pranciaco to 
hear the vi ewe and comaanta of eaployere who hira tha products of the voca- 
tional education aye tea* and tha overall eeeeeeaent of tha eff ectiveneae of 
the vocational education program! we era tranamitting herewith the Eaployere i 
Survey with the euaaarV end recoaaendatione, employ ere' rating of graduates* 
an aaaaaament of eecondary end poat-eecondary gtaduatee, and an apprentieeehip 
training program on the technical knowledge, work attitude and work* quality . 
The overall e'eseaanent. by Cuaa'e employe re, bueinaae and. trade, ahow favorable 
reaulta and eatiefaction on the performance of the graduatee of tha^Buaa Com- 
munity College. 

Encloeed herewith are the survey reporte which were made part of the State 
Plan Appendices end Reference. We truat that thia information will help the 
adviaory commit bee and the panel in evaluating the vocational training pro- 
grama on Cuaa and their ef f ectlveneee, aa well aa the endeavor of the Cuaa 
Adviebry Council on Vocational Education in eeaiating the State Board for 
Vocational Education in their endeavor to iaprove the quality of vocational 
education on Cuaa. 

Also encloeed for the information of all concerned le the introduction of the 
Cuaa Adviaory Council on Vocational Education and.ita activltlee. 



Sincerely. 




r aaee R< Cruz 
President 

CACVE 



» trnr .. 
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EMPLOYER JJU|iVKy 
6UI1MAHY AND JIKC0MMENDATIONA — > 
19031! 

Employer aatiiif action is aaC import Ant component in aeseBfl 
ing the ef f ectiveneaA of vacAtitinal educators/ hence, a vital 
part in effort* to improve programs. Through the Annual cpn- 
duct of the Employer Survey # GftM Community College (GCG) 
graduates who were employed either full-time or «>art-%time , 
were followed up; viewpolnta pf- 'employ era conceding job per- 
fonnancea of graduates were gathered, 

In general, the survey /showed fcl&t employers were favor- 
ably satisfied with the per fprmanco^ of employees who graduated 
from GCC. The majority of dmployors responding to tho survey, 
for instance, indicated th&x GCC graduates were reasonably 
well prepared for work, .Additionally,, employers felt that 
GCC graduates had the te^h^lcaX^nowieAge necessary for the 
jobs they perform; employeV*s;,|g$>?i™^2W average ratings for 
graduates in "work quality " ^;AiWj•fSBWMfc\titude. ,, 

Employers also gave either "good" or "very good" <p° r f orro " 
ance ratings of employees who had received vocational training 
as compared with peers who did not. Employers of the GCC 
Apprenticeship program completers received a rating 6f 63 
percent while employers of Secondary program graduates re- 
ceived a rating of 8 4 percent and Postsecondary program grad- 
uates received a 100 percent rating, 
\ " ' « 

Employer recommendations for 1982 were generally compa- 
rable to those roceivod in 19B1. These are noted below: 

1. Continued' emphasis should be given to related aca- 
demic skills in all curricula, 

2. All curricula needs to stress development of empl^ 
ability skills, i.e., provide, programs which promote 
initiative, motivation, dependability, neatness* etc. 
additional emphasis should be placed on appropriate 
work attire. / 

3. Curriculum planners and developers shojdld review 
curricula on a continuing basis to anrsure relevance 
of vocational programs to requirements of the program 
Vocational programs should be updated continually 

as technology in the world of/vork is updated. 
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,««itlvi Ispeot Weeultln* frownhe Eli mination of 'BACVC'e . ^ . * ... 

1, The elimination of SACVE'e would relinquish 'tha totll covaraga provided, *■ 
mentioned ebova. The Council role may vary elightly from a tat a to atata, but 
remains aaaantlally the earae aa provided by tha fadaral mandatee. 

2j Pat prbjtota may reeult, rather than the fulfillment of tha aotual vocational • 
and manpower naada of the atate or territory 'a people, 

3. Input by the general public could be totally Ignored due to the lack of mandated 
public hearings. •, . ■ ' , ' , , 

H. The ability to Initiate new 'programs could be etifled due to the lack of money ^ 
allocated specifically for vocational education and supervision provided by a ^ 
lay body such as a State Advisory Council La Vocational Education. 

5. The elimination of the National Adviaory CouncU in Washington, D.O. would have 
e negative lapaot on the present coordination of activities and comuunicatlone 
between atata advisory councils and Waahlngton* and make it difficult to keep 
abreaat of current events with the federal government. The importance of th « s - 
input provided by NACVE to the state- advisory councils would be increased in 
the event federal budget cuts impair the atata council a» ability to travel. 

Cbncluaion . . ( 

The Guam Adviaory CouncU on Vocational Education, representing the people of. the 
Territory of Guan, feel that the continuation, of atata and territorial advisory 
counclla would provide a positive and needed impact in the area of Vocational 
Education and would prevent the people from loaing a viable method of insuring 
the continuous success of Vocational Education. We strongly ffltfe that measures 
be taken to ensure the continuity of state «nd territorial advisor^ councils. 
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CHART'.' INTERPRETATION ■ * 

I;. Employer Rating of ljaa oraduatee 

This chart or measure wis not well-designed. One sahnot dia- 
cam whether the percentages reflect employers or graduates 
aurveyed, . Eraployore rated graduates on three factors i 
tschnical knowledge, Work attitude, arod work quality. The 
following repraaenta the moat cautioua concluaionai 

(1) The graduatea of apprenticeship programs were rated 
highly by the amployera in all thr^^areas or factors. \ 

(2) Secondary graduates aaemed fared less well on all 
three factors thatr, the other two categories of surveyed groups. 
Secondary graduates were rated least in technical knowledge, 

(3) Postsecondary graduates were rated less than appren- 
ticeship graduates in technical^knowledge ( A surprising result!). 
This might be' dufe to a difference in practical ampliation of theory. 
Postsecondary graduates were rated as highly as apprenticeship graduate 

in areas of work attitude and 'work quality, 

■t ■ ■ ' 

II. Employer Assessment of Secondary Graduates * * ■ 

This chart seems to represent a comparative atudy (longitudinal) 

of graduates from 1979 through 4982 onjjbhe three factors listed 

in lart I, Graduates were rated on a Likeirt -type, five-point 

scale* on the three factors. 

Conclusions* . * \ 

(1) 1982 graduates were rated better in all three qualities 

(average rating was "4. 3" or "good") than prior years graduates. 

(2) 1981 graduates were rated least (average or "3") on 
all* three qualities than graduates in other years. 
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HI. Ammanj; of Foataecondarv graduate. 

^y-" Thli chart repreaents a three-yoar (1979, 1901, & 1902) 

S* * ' •■ ^ 

/ longitudinal eomparativo atudy of poataacondary graduataa on thaaa 
•> ' ■ 
factora. Graduates Vara ratad again on a five-point Likert- 

' typa aoala, ( , 

Conclusions i 

(1) Surprisingly, 1982 graduataa vara ratad laaat by 
employera on all three factors. However, tha calling ia. 
conaidarably higher with thaaa graduataa (poataacondary) than 
with othar categoriee of graduataa (secondary and apprenticeship), 
e.g. employera gave t*op ratinga (-5") £<f 1979 graduataa on all 
three .factors. 

(2) Though 1982 graduataa ware rated only-high average 
"3.8", in the area of technical knowledge* they were rated*? 
(average of 4.4) on the other two factora. One can only gueaa 
whether employera had their threshold of expectationB raiaed 
aince they employed the 1979 graduates or whether the employera 
were dissatisfied with the quality of preparation of graduates 
in 1982. , . 
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SUBMITTED STATEMENT OP THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
„„_ M _ AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

BEFORE THE ELEMENTARY SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

May it, 1983 ( 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to submit the views of the AFL- 

CIO on vocational education at the Congress begins deliberation of the 

reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act. 

• Labor's concern for education predates Its own formal organization In 1881 

and as early as 1908 the AFL formulated a comprehensive program for 

vocational education which was passed In convention. 

In 1909 the AFL convention defined a comprehensive curriculum suitable to 
j ... 
specialized schools for students U-16 years of age to adequately prepare them 

for the trades and enable them to make an informed Judgement on a specific 

vocation. 

"The course of Instruction In such a school should be English, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, elementary mechanics, and 
drawing, the shop Instruction for particular trades, and for each trade 
represented, the drawing, mathematics, mechanical; physical and 
/ biological science applicable to the trade, the history of that trade, 
and a sound system of economics, Including and emphasizing the 
r philosophy of collective bargaining.'* 

^jch.a program of studies Is even more appropriate In this day of Increased 
v t need (or worker^fo be broadly educated with transferable skills and schooled In 
the art of continual learning. New technology mandates new training, new 
^ethods^new work skills. Vocational education must contribute to this 
preparation with a renewed vigor stimulated by a strong leadership role on the 
federal level. 
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Ai the Congreu prepares to reauthorize the Vocational Education Act, the 
AFL-CIO urges r«)«ctlon of the Administration's eflorts to diffuse and dilute the 
program by further consolidation* We ubpose consolidation at counter productive 
to the realization of national needs. We likewise believe the Adult l\oslc 
Education Act should remain a separate program, ^rely the recent statistics 
estimating that approximately 3* million adults could.beNlasslfled as functional 
Illiterates speaks to the need for a fully funded national effort In basic skills for 
adults., 

The National Commission ort Excellence In Education's report "A Nation At 
Rlski The Imperative Por Education Reform," states that, 

f 

"In a worRJ of ever-accelerating competition and change In the 
conditions of the workplace, of ever-greater danger, and of ever- 
larger opportunities for those prepared to meet them, education 
reform should focus on the goal of treating a Learning Society. At 
the heart of such a solclety U the commitment to a set of values and 
to a system of education that affords airmembers the opportunity to* 
stretch their minds to full capacity, from early childhood through 
adulthood, learning more as the world Itself changes. Such-a society 
has as a basic foundation the Idea that education Is Important not 
only because of what* It contributes to one** career goals but also 
because of the value It adds to the general quality of one's life. 1 ' 

We believe such reform should be equally directed toward students In the 

secondary vocational education eystem. Too often, this group of students has 

•v. 

been offered reduced academic opportunities replaced by specific skill training 
which limits their, future employabllity to low-skill, low-paying jobs. The AFL- 
CIO believes that secondary students should continue their # core academic 
subjects while at the same time receiving broad, general skill training with 
adaptive skills. Vocational education should be held to the highest possible 
standards in both the practical and academic education offered to their students. 
' The AFL-CIO particularly yrges federal support for programs that: * 

* address the particular needs of minority and inner-city youngsters for 
equal access to vocational education Institutions; 
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• encourage Improved standards of performance lor vocational schools! 

* offer tha necessary raiourcaa (or Improved guidance counselling (or 
students In tha middle school yean to glv* students lime to coniider 
preparation lor work 1n non-traditional areaii 

• strengthen and Improve Implementation o( iok equity provisions* 

9 seek to Improve reiourcea available (or teacher preparation, 
retraining and retention | 

* provide adequate (undlng leveli (or the purchase o( new equipment 
and upgrading in response to technological changes. 

. Vocational education, to be successful, must be a joint effort of educators, 

federal, state and local government and labor and Industry. Improved strategies 

(or coordination between and among state and local planning councils should be 

encouraged. According to the National Institute o( Education 1 ! study on 

vocational education, coordination Is taking place at the state level but It has 

had little impact on program decisions at the local level. 

Title t of the "Education Amendments of 1976* of the "Vocational 

Education Act of 1963" mandates broadly representative state and local 

vocational eo\jcatlon advisory councils that include labor representatives. We 

(irmly believe that such advisory councils on the local, state and national levels 

are essential (or the development o( vocational education programs that are 

responsive to our economic and social needs In the midst o( rapid technological 

change and structural dislocation In our economy, tt Is Important that 

representatives o( the appropriate labor unions or state and local councils of 

organized labor provide' input concerning what courses or programs ought to be 

offered. This will help to avoid overtraining (or a few popular programs where 

there Is already an oversupply of workers, while at the same time encouraging 

the development of programs where there Is likely to be a need (or additional 

personnel. 

The AFL-CIO urges the Congress to maintain these advisory councils with 
strengthened provision* (or labor representation at the local, state and national 
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level, Ttv* present law, Part h, Sec. U? UXO read!! 

"The National Advisory Council thill includ« Individual! 
representative ot labor and managtment, including, persons who bave 
knowledge of semiskilled, billed, * h d technic*! employment,* 

However, them ha* been no Ubor appointment to the National Advisory Council 

on Vocational Education in thit Administration. Moreover, we are adviied that 

the italf ol the Council interpret! the law to mean either a labor ox management 

repreientatlve. Accordingly, we request that thU provision be reworded to readi 

"Die National Advisory Council thai) Include individual*.*- 
representative ol bojyjorjgaj^ed labor and management, Including 
persons who have knowledge « J semiskilled, billed, and techi\lcai 
employment and t raining," 4 

We likewise believe It Is equally important lor the National Center on 
Research In Vocational education to have representative! from labor and 
Industry In an advisory capacity lor their research agenda, We support the 
establishment ol a mandated council, with labor representation to assist the 
Director ol the National Center for Research In Vocational Education, The' 
National Center advisory council would advise the Director and the. Secretary ol 
Education concerning policy matters af(ectln& selection and conduct ol rrf£)or 
> research projects and activities ol the Center. 

In the area of new initiatives, we urge additional lunds be provided for 

training and retraining ol adults who are entering the job market or who are 

*, 

already in the labor market. Such lunds should also be designed to assist workers 
who are victims ol structural unemployment and industrial dislocation, There Is 
an urgent need to equip adult workers with competencies that ma-tcl) the 
requirements. of our factories and offices which have been and will be affected 
by rapid technological change, 

The continued erosion of a national commitment for a fair and 
comprehensive education to address the needs of wooers and their families III 
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*«rv«« ih» future urawth «f |h* fMtiott, It* current AJH»Mmif4iu*n% t «tl 4 

ttallft* ill. MtfUi ku^Ml fur ftk*:4t!un4i pru^m* M «4*t U» leuta'sit with 4 

mtMUnuv* fttferel Ifigterahip pfMiram m mwhit ir* ruutaryi public s4uc4ttnn 
iyit«m |u •Uu* 4\* iuj retrain Anwif*'* current «wu^Tht|t^*r* worMm «, 

til 1911, thi* A^t-CJO flMttCUir** COWll HeU4f| ( 40Vp1**j 41 Ih* AHtltf 

Convention in November, of OkM V«4f, paitlM *H*t 

"A I 4 time *h*n e»1u« 4 lion in AmerK* ««i beginning 10 r*H«ct the 
benefit* of the retegartrel prutfrem* fm*M in tbe U»t twu dec*!**, mu 
AilffiinUiutian tut* Hti»t*4'i en iu*t »H t*»ry 4* en uvei yrhtfMntfig; 
nutnuete la «aw t«u>r*t »«*|uuftihMMy Jar eduMiinnel wr^u •* fa %aVt»ef* 
iMr chiMren... W4 cunimue lu believe (Ml ic4ikr«htn 41 the feaerel 

Idyej )* f'rut UI 10 *^Jr«M|n| It* 1*40*1 flf ftnet t4l papulJUtftM IH4I ««f« f»t 

4tt«fukMl |a ui ittl lb* 4i.|v«m a| fetter *| #14,** 

Mo* l recently, Ihe AFUCIO Executive Council 41 lit February 1 v§l 
meeting approved 4 »i4l4<n*Hl on f.lik Alton railing for 4 "%ubU40tW* leadership 
progrem lo eneble the nation'* public education »y*tem 10 eduC4te 4nd retrain 
America*! currenl end lulure work loft ■*>* The Aft -CIO fUer utive Council al%o 
4*ked Congrats' 10 M rejeci Administration effort* la r^K* auppwt W 
consolidating vocational education grants into bro4J«r education bUk grams/ 
This follow* en ««rh#r statement o| the F.iecutwt Council (r>b, 1110) dellning 
specific r#*xH in vocational education* The*e statement are attached, 
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Ktlticatioii 

Since the AFL-CiO la*t met in convention the goals for achieve 
ing quality education for work*™ and their familtei have'r* 
ceived an unpu«cedeutetl rhalleuKe from the Iteugnn AdminiatNU 
lion. At a tune \\\w\\ fducnlion in America was beginning to 
ivlWt the bpjUMlta of th«> categorical programs funded in tho 
Inst two decades, this Administration has misread an election 
v rtory an an overwhelming mandate to ease federal responsi- 
bility for educational pervire* to workers and their children. In 
the iiui^ive ?hift of national iv.vuiiTe* through budjret cuts and 
tax expenditure* public education ho* taken an unfair share of 
the burden. Kvcn more discouraging for those -who would hope 
to Achieve the American dream of a quality education program 
from kindergarten through college for themselves and for their 
chndren is the kmm ledge that this first round in just the begin- 
ning. 

The labor movement, which has been in the forefront of edu- 
cation battles in local communities, state legislatures and the 
Congress, must be prepared to marshal! its forces to sustain tho 
^ gain* achieved over the last 100 years and move forflfml with a 
.program that addresses the crucial needs of our public educa- 
tion system. 

The AFL-CIO celebrates its centennial year within the frame- 
work of an Administration that eloquently professes empathy for 
workers* problems, yet stridently proposes programs that con- 
tradict the rhetoric. The AFL-CIO wain reaffirms its commit- 
ment to the goals enunciated by Samuel Gompers: "We warit 
more schoolhouses and less jails, more books and less arsenals, 
more leisure and less greed, more justice and less revenge " 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

The AFL-CIO reasserts its commitment to building a strong 
public education system from kindergarten through college. In 
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pursuit i*t that goal w« ftrmljMejeet *ueh proposals as educa* 
linnal voucher* and tuition U* credit* us detrimental to the con- 
tinual *Uvu*jlh niul Krowth of the public school system. We will 
continue to work for the full funding uf education programs on 
every level of government to ahauio thut Kuilieient resoui*cs nifty 
he available to mUtromi the critical need* of the niilllti- pchootfl. 

We continue to believe that lendernhip at the federal level U 
crucial to addressing the need* of special populations that were 
not attended to until the advent of federal aid, Quality programs 
and e<jual educational opportunity for all citizens continues to be 
our priority, 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1905 waa 
essentially repealed with the passage of the Education ('onsolU 
datlon and Improvement Act of 1DH1, Twenty-eight Separate pro- 
gram* were folded Into one block grant. However, the largest 
categorical programs such an Title I, grants to school districts 
Handicapped Aid, and Adult Education were authorised separate* 
ly. In addition, Impact Aid, Hlliuguol and Vocational Education 
will continue as separate programs, 

We support the concept embodied in Title I n» it was originally 
written iii lflCfi, a program to address the critical education need* 
of children who were economically disadvantaged, This concept 
though under attack from several quarters survived in the new 
Education Consolidation and Improvement 'Act of 1981. New re- 
search Indicate* that Title I services have made an impact on 
achievement levels of youngsters receiving these services as 
compared to those who have not, We believe Wat this program 
illustrates tho beneficial role that federal leadership programs in 
education can provide. The. AKL-CIO opposes any further efforts 
to dilute Title I services through conversion to block grants or 
diminished funding. 

Impact Aid, one of the largest programs of general assbtnnco 
.to school districts, was reduced by nearly 50 percent. The now 
legislation calls for a three-year phase out of the program for 
children whose parents live or work, but not both, on federal 
property. Schools on military property which have been sup- 
ported by Education Department monies will be picked up by the 
Department of Defense. Elimination and reduction of Impact Aid 
will add to the burden of local school districts in financing educa- 
tional services with inadequate tax revenues. * 

Career Education 

The Career Education program which acquaints students with 
the many options available to them in the world of work lost 50 
percent of federal funding and was folded into the block grant 
of 28 programs in the education legislation of 1931. We expect, 
however, that career education efforts will continue in the state 
and local education agencies. , 

We urge our affiliates to cooperate with teachers seeking to 
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prive their students ndiiitlonnl information about the labor move- 
ment In their career ^UucAtlon projects. We reiterate our concern 
that career education ntf b* used to circumvent appropriate 
labor laV* in the guise of flrovldiutf work experience for students. 

Labor in l/ie School* 

Throuifh renewed efforts with state "federations and affiliate* 
the department has been working to advance a balance*! program 
of education, about the labor muvemept In the nation's class* 
rooms, The department has cooperated with efforts in Maryland, 
Michigan, California and Wyoming which are currently under- 
way to introduce information about the labor movement Into the 
school curricula, Conferences to assist teachers and educators 
working with this program have been held in the same states. 
Special emphasis has been given to the preparation and distribu- 
tion of material and films to augment these programs. 

Packets of Information designed for students and teachers 
have been distributed by the department, A new publication, 
How Schools Are Teaching About Labor, provide* teachers with 
curriculum that has been successfully introduced Into the public 
schools. Supplemental to this effort are the materials prepared 
for labor's centennial and described in another section of this 
report and the department publication, Guide to Union Spon- 
sored Scholarships. 

Vocational Education 

The AFL-CIO reaffirms its historic concern with the develop* 
ment of the vocational education system. At present, approxi- 
mately three million young people complete vocational education 
programs that enable them to be successful in finding employ* 
ment related to their training. At a period when it Is most nccca- 
sary to direct vocational education programs to specific popula- 
tions to alleviate yt%h unemployment, the Administration has 
cut S 19 million from the program and is asking for $553 million 
in 1982. a 30 percent cut in funding from 1980. 

As the Congress prepares to reauthorize the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 197 G, we call upon them to: ( | 

• address the particular needs of minority and Inner-city 
youngsters for e^ual access to vocational education institutions. 

• consider the resources needed for guidance counselling, 
teacher preparation and research. 

• appropriate and authorize adequate funding levels for the 
purchase of new equipment and upgrading due to technological 
changed. • 

• address the questions of sex equity in all vocational educa- 
tion programs. 

• maintain the federal leadership role by rejecting the block 
grant proposals. 
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W* a*k that tha *am« renoum** that &n allotted to college, 
hound tttuttriiittt fttlut'Atmt tu Ihiijktf *ti)d*iita in the* vocational 
education jayfileiu, Kur too |ui^ thtd .system ha* been eotuid*re4 
inferior In the jrem-raJ education nitennya. We continue to bslieva 
« voeuthuml education system thai art^r* ft ^u^ttiy (M<>^r^rM of 
ba-dc ii«tui*Mtinii ami ueneral »ki)|* will make a &iguufcani eon* 
triinttiun to alleviating youth unrmphtynient 



'the It^AtsAu JUIiiiiiiUlmlitii) budget erit teftliy curtail* student 
will fund* fur fciirktfi* and their rhddi^n The budget cut* tutor t 
virtually Myoty 6iuili:iii aid program: 

• tStihknt »i**Utaiie* under the Social {fertility j>t<*ur*uti was 
I «-*tut t *! hy ;*5 jh ncent and will he nr«M(u^|ty phased out ovrf n 
four year period. Thi* program wm for the tMhhcn of retired or 

disabled, ft (is estimated that ttpproxhoatrly 20»,00d ^lud^tit?* & 
yeur will In* adversely aiteeted by the elimination ti f th**£ 
ht-nriit.H, 

• i ;uat ntt t Uu\n* for c*dtetfe fttudeiitn writ* tr-ducld with H 1 
nivalis tr*t 1ni|i4<M'il fur familu*& with annual incomes oteeedinj? 
$;m.oou, eluiunnUm? -150 million fiom the loan program In ad* 
«hlh>ri. n f» percent m i*?mation fee. will he. *r quired for nil loan?*. 

• I lu- ititi*u-*t rate ua» raUed from t* to M percent fur Joan* 
to pan 'fib of eolU^e student*, with the intercut t'nt** tied to the 
Treasury bill rate. 

• The maximum amount of the IMI Kraut* to needy atudent* 
was reduced for ihh year with further reduction* dui^next year. 

• The interest rate was iahrd by I percent (from 4 to 5 per- 
cent) ot\ the National hired Student Loans, a prolan) for par- 
ticularly needy nt udont ^ r 

The-e reduction* in aid nm»t be examined in combination with 
a ireficral reduction of attpnort for higher education on the state 
and local level due to special tax initiative* and loss of ivvtmic. 
We n.sk our attiliate* to continue their effort a to convince the 
Congrraannd the statu ti'itliduturf.* that higher education he nri 
attainable jroal for every American regardless of race, color, 
creed, sex or economic background. 

Acres* to higher education is as important for workers as it is 
for their children. The Kducation Department has been cooperat- 
ing with universities and unions Jo increase the availability of 
general liberal arts decree protfrnms geared to the interest of 
workers.These programs provide access to higher education for 
trade unionists. Mill fully employed, and at the name time fame 
a new and binding relationship between higher education and 
trade unionists. 

A growing number of union members want to return to school 
or complete work on a degree. The AKL*CIO recognizes that the 
current crisis in social and economic policy requires that the 
labor movement educate its members in a broad range of subjects 
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MisjiuiU^ iStttlUiilih**, illlfcl H<itUtJt<tt ilttaif*, lr*. v hli*»|,i t » y f iiH.t Ull »l* » 
|U N HI tub*} fnfityle iviil rilttbSf* 1 JWtlJtbc I* *if l4iW>IV<* * *j 

studrnu iii ben* me ftonttmr tuih.Mf? Malmy i*f fcvib *ir>*l !bt* 
k.f ihd ItsttU uu«\rtnchl J-WuHy *b>.* ^ t ^ft th**«j I't^t^Hta 

\S ill if^Vrh'ft belief UJidtil etdtiiliHg t#C li quid MfllMM* 

'J'lifc \\ L* H* *U|i|H»il,S tiiVct tlU kHira^^ HtfW MtVeh>|*meilt 

jn higher ttluctftiuft tttnt frrtfi it *t» Otfrfitl^ a fOF Stifcd«fit4 

|b«f| |>li»i?l Wcf Ultfc* UiiUili iifMial^s tu fc t*^Mu|:<»£c \\\<t\Y *UcH^ 

bri* f<* Ukc* aiK^HU^d *<? lic^iUUttd tiUU^M belt* fit* M*4 

f |i/if/f unci H orArr Kffu«-iir/«Mi 

W^tVrfi fefid llir*r f *M '« jfU tV a%ill^ly f»lt»p!e< tc*?isU« 

|hwi t ftctt lrtiiff"*i>ifVi a* he *Uh i'witl slifcty j*fubUlU* thjt! 'Wak$ 
it f»tun<hitof v that they hi\r tti^^-a tM rvSm&tioH J>ro4?Fan*» tt*4t 

wilt hciji th«-i|i rffrt-tiwrly fulfill thctii duties to tiilnUhUttir th**if 

U!th>l»* glut tcjUt'M-Ut th« it nUfubei-i Sliitp UlUVt*l!>it|ra »h4 I'Oftt* 
flHlhily t«k|tc4?r-» that iiw^rifllc ttitl) Uhi*»Ha |U utfrt th*?e tMueil* 

tiuaal 5cr\iCr^ arc nuu'Ai ihe miiM »*f i* ^Uu^le for Iiutdte 
fun<iifli£ t** i^utiVM*' it.*** |itiH : 'r.*?M« W\- r&U ui^** mir tfWtet** 

U* M»*taifl tbnr VJt^lt > Mi Mil*l«tit of ihcm- iltrtl ttilliitlts su?tlifiig 
W^tYlt^h ttft'l -i^k tlirif u^hUiu'r a* \\* U» COnvitHft 

IrtflniAtoi & o« th<? ^ t *t t ^ alut hqtuitmt IcVrl ih^t |inii?rama for 

wuiiot-i Htv just \uihl ^5 j»tu^rant^ («u Utm^r* anil busto*** 
tnrn. \\V ui|f^ lilt attUiatvn to euminui* th«*ir ?*i^rinl ^}utfttu*n 
cltt»rt- i n \zt U-iU itt miih i rili«-i nr.«l v^^tiM-n that theif |it^|Kirn« 
tion rUAi.!i! ihriu to hiuvr f<uttttttt in Ir^iWi »lii|i r*'*!** in the 
truth* unh'fi tu«v«*fh«*ht , 
Th«» Kihu".iU*n t vpatttjH t\i fiiti!itil«*« in worker ^tlu^a* 

ri^r«> in MiUih 1 * * SI. "juo union .unl umvrr^ity litlnir tilucnton 
were ai U- t.i f\rh.Uiii«« itifni itsMi^n utu\ iwmnxtm impacting on 

Sjt'tM.-.l nnyi-'uft^ for wc.Mtm tnuk uttLuHHti hav«* been f»j>on* 
suml l\ tit- ti. p.utni^nt r«*r tho j».i^t yrnr* tht* il«^uirlm<*nt 
hnn r< iiMtnl utth thr L?nivi-r.Miy imJ Crtlkui* I^U»r Kilueittion 
A^'<»v*ittion in *ji'«nM»unir thtvi* wrrk.lusijf ^umm« v r rch^'U for 
tr.uli* un".»»n -.u^^i-n. 'l'hrntf.nviiiiiui sch^**!< tonccntratf ^n build- 
ink" *kslh and ih\ t k*;uutf it vrvjkWt knuwleiltfc of the history, 
.^iracturt* swul ^oiicios c»f tl*o tr.i«k union movement to encouras;* 
women tvi tAkt! .i m«»re sictlw rule in their unions. A nAtional con* 
ferencc on comparable worth was co^i>on5orcd by t'ho depart- 
ment, Cornell University, and the Coalition of Labor union 
Women. The department atafT also works with the Southern 
Advanced Labor School, the Rocky Mountain Labor School, and 
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H V f»r |.«,»m»i*»,< ai..i »t*d* f«M.fatit>« summer 

MJ.c»l.i t.iiM.iuv t.ii<tiii.,i) \ \ vick.uijj H<$» eft *tiUHSfiicti fo-iih 
. ia.v,iK„| ,S! ..l*.\l L CHI. * M * m 

|V,.uM..*ut -U*rt »t> r t,*t tSwsriy it, Elating b»*hI*m *if the 
|>.««!.!} M iu inyeiitni **f lb* 0« y }«ati«iia! S»Uiv *mi Health 

M«,\ i * J ' I * UM ? U4 ** IhiMi-»i|-«4 iftdude: J t 10 
uS^Si^h^r 1 ! V* l '»*»W*. H<»W iJ Ifun • 

t'"« fw v ^ /-'^'r.^^H'Mc. Use j-iim* in fete* 

Mb nual «rh»rh i j* d«sii*i,*| iu du^tV union J^Ucfs «J k*y 

wed to- *H ui! n t 7 » U "r n,i ™ ,ft * UM » «»« manual «»i 

thr*. Miwwer for union *»wcn b w **** w » n « 

The AH. C'Icl Film Library hog*** t),« Un»**i e<dl«*tlon «r 
film* on tabor »ml Motive st ,l,|,v.J S In the < iVn ry S °P, ** . 

tfTMUBS Ihrautfhoui the nation. KUn, diVimion iuMee m2 

Council Hcromnteiitltttion 

WttntnUry anit 8«coniJary Kducatlon 
The AKM'IO artlrms it-> Cum ml t man to buiKljnic a atronir h.itv. 

Kl^"^" 81 ^tnm^^l tu ,h, idvwiitmU of th< p&*. 

wKnetltO Mrvpallwtudcntaw th^jaln^* je Title I hL?tT 
Mpp^ aid. «nd bUlngi, a | wwffWCffiS 

cut$ or co*vcr*ion to block gtunU. k uu «h«*> 

tb« Ubor movement are en invaluable tool for tbe cUisroom 
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teacher's efforts to introduce the study of labor into the school 
program. * 

Vocational Education 

, . 

, . We call upon Congress not to shortchange the students in voca- 
tional education and to^thorize a program that will enable the 
system to respond to the problems of youth unemployment. We 
ask that the reauthorization of Vocational Education continue 
the federal leadership role; target progyams.for inner-city resi- 
dents; provide for teacher training, and resources; authorize 
realistic levels of funding for new equipment and new technolo r 
gios; and address the question of sex equity for both men and. 
women. . ' * 

Higher Education . , ' " " ' 

Tuition for higher education should not be prohibitive for 
workers and their families., We renew our call to Congress to 
fully fund programs of student aid so that the goal of equal 
opportunity in education may be available to all students. 

The AFL-CIO supports and encourages the development of' 
worker-oriented liberal arts degree programs sponsored by com- 
munity colleges a;id universities. 

We specifically urge our members to begin or continue their 
higher education in programs designed and sponsored by union- 
ized faculty. . 

Adult and Worker Education 

We call upon* our affiliates to increase their efforts in provid- 
ing ^education programs for their members. ' We urge affiliates 
to work cooperatively to assure that programs for workers re- 
ceive public support consistent with the funding for programs for 
farmers and businesses! 
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Statement by the AFL-CIO Executive Councih 
on 

v ' . Education 

February 28, 19H3 
<Bal Harbour; Fla. 



' The AFL-Cl6xpj<!<5fs,thc Reagan A drni hi strati qnVeditoat ion budget proposals !" 
because they rest on tax gimmicks, rhetoricaj fluff and pious platitudes instead of a 
.substantive leadership program to enable flTe nation's public 'education system to educate 
and re-train America's current and future workforce.. 

The AFL-CIO-'continues to reject education vouchers, tuition tax credits and 
education savings accounts which drain revenues needed tor public education institutions. 
The voucher proposal for compensatory education services forthe disadvantaged could 
^destroy a successful" and effective public school program. 

The AFL-CIO opposes cuts that eliminate or reduce student aid programs and so- 
called self-help grants which further diminish equitable education opportunities, penalize 
low tuition community colleges and state institutions and demean the dignity of workers' 
families striving to of fer their children the opportunities of higher education. The 

AFL-CIO considers education to be a right and not a privilege. The Reagan < 

, ,<> 

, Administration's proposals^ by requiring greater payments by individuals, would severely 
restrict access to higher education for most Americans, especially those in low-income 
'groups...; ... • • / ' / " 

In the conviction that America's commitment to quality education for all should 
be broadened and strengthened, rather than reduced, we call on the Congress to reject 
proposed rescissions in the categorical funding for bilingual education, Jndian education 
and special programs to assist elementary and secondary schools. 

The President's budget proposals of the last two years included no money for 
mathematics and science teaching. While this year's proposal does address the real need 
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Education 

to train more teachers in those subjects, a far floater effort is needed to help raise the 
national level of technical knowledge and training. Vocational education programs being 
considered for renewal this year ore especially Important because of the recession and 
high unemployment. Putting America back to work will often depend on our ability to , 
send America back to school. , 

. Education and training related to job opportunities should be easily and freely 
available to young people and tdflodult workers, especially to those who are unemployed. 
To achieve this goal, the public vocational education system must be adequately funded. 

The AFL-CIO calls upon Congress to authorize realistic levels oMu^ding to 
enable public vocational education to train students in high technology, using modern 
equipment. To maintain the federal leadership role, Congress should reject 
Administration efforts to reduce support by consolidating vocational education grants into 
broader education block grants. 

We also urge the Congress to explore new initiatives for the retraining of adult 
workers through the vocational education system, to provide incentives and support for 
the training, retention and upgrading of teachers, and to continue and strengthen the 
requirements/fjor labor representation on local advisory councils. 

We recognize that the joint cooperation of labor, management, local government 
and local education agencies and institutions is essential for the effective operation of 
vocational programs to meet the needs of workers, their employers and local 
communities. We urge all AFL-CIO affiliates to support such cooperative efforts in every 
possible way. 

999 
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Statement by the ATL-CIO Executive CounoU 
on 

Youth Employment. Education end Trelninx 

Bal Harbour, Hi. 
rebruary2i f 198O 

. . '•• A - . 

We welcome and support the concept embodied in the Administration's 
new initiative on youth education, employment and training. It ii a signi- 
ficant-step iiJHJhe right direction\f providing both skills and Jobs for 
young paopla who are often unemployed becauee of a lack of education and 
training. 

^he program drave on the experience gained from the Youth Employment 
L and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977, which the ATL-CXO eupported. it alio 
re fleet e our^^tg-tlme concern that education and training muet involve close 
collaboration betveen the education community, government, lebor and business. 

The ATL-CIO believes this initiative will improve educetlon, training 
and employment opportunities for disadvantaged youth. The ess i stance provided 
for both yocetional and basic education .will assure students not planning to 
attend college the same resources and preparation at the secondary level* 
as college-bound students. 

We call upon Congress to make pertain that vocational and basic educational 
facilities and services will be made available to those most in need in the 
inner cities and rural areas. Youth unemployment vill be diminished only when 
those minority young people most affected have access to educational opportunities 
that provide increased emphasis on academic skills combined vith a program of 
broad technical skill training. 
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Ve urge more r%tf\S*U ^X&Ktt** Qc-unMUtng on vocational opportunities 
in tha «iddla eohool y^/^ \o ***V* pt\xd% n U the tin to oonaidtr entry into 
previously non-ti-ftditit/^ \,ot)t *r%#* tar toth »en and vomo. Improved 
itandarde of perfommn^ ^ v^t^n*! ,dufl*tton ecboola and program* can 
be baet reallaed thro^/\ ^bpo/* t^f te\ c t\*f training, upgrading and 
■odim equ-ipnent, 

Vocational educat^ fi \ n /QUAg people a practical and realiatic 

ineight into tha world Of V'Vj ah 0 tAd not «aan that vocational education 
■tudanta ara encouraged \f j, B \ye ^nQ 0 * **• f° p low-ilUll, 

low-paid Job§. Work expe^*p c \ q 4 A ta 4 ch Vocational «ducatipn atudanti much 
about labor and collecti>/ v**f%i*Ufl* *nd t pould not ba an axcuia to pay eub- 
mirilaua wagaa or underaity **\*bi>ap*d vo^intf conditions. 

The AFL-CIO and i\/ * f tUj,*\ea ara pledged to work with ttachara and 
bualnaaa and induatry to /t/ 9 Hiv*l/ »«*i%t in tha education and training of 
yo*ung paopla ," ! many of wfa^,/ t D * children of °w ■•■bar*. 

Accordingly, we'v^\ c ^uU A ^* t° *t>r* With the Adainiatration and -the 
Ccngreee in developing \\/ /^tn^Ut^ l«*ieletio n «d aeaurlng eufficient ■ s 
appropriationa, ao that iaib0?t*ttf a*V program combined with enhanced 

vocational and baalc edu^^, v*U v* *rf«ctive in reducing youth unemployment 
and providing tha nation /\f>\ a *°*e qUtHfitd worKforce for generation* to come. 

1't 
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EXTEND THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 



TUKSDAY, JUNE 14. 1983 

House of Representatives^ 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
• . ' Vocational Education, 

* Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:59 a. m.', in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. ■ ' , - ' 

Members present; Perkins, Goodling, Packard, Gunder^on, Bart- 
lett, and Chandler ■ VT 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, majority counsel; Nancy Kober, 
majority legislative specialist; and Richard Di Eugenio, Republican 
legislative associate. • t 

Chairman Perkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is continuing hearings today on the 
reauthorization of ihe Vocational Education Act, 

This subcommitt* conducted^S hearings in the 97th Gongress to 
prepare f<jr legislation to extena and amend the act. 

It is my hope that we will consider a reauthorization bill in the 
next few months. This morning we will hear from representatives 
of several national organizations. I believe that involvement of a 
variety of organizations will result in a better vocational education 

We have here on a panel Ms. Linda Tarr-Whelan, director of gov- 
ernment relations, National Education Association; Dr. Joan 
Parent, president; National School Boards Association. Both of you 
come around wherever you* are. And then there is Joanne Gold- 
smith, president, National Association of State Boards of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Marion Holmes, director of vocational education, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, representing the Council of Great City 
Schools, and the National Association of Large City Directors of 
Vocational Education. Come arotfhd. 

And then Mr. John Martin, director of Federal-State relations, 
Council of Chief State School Officers; and Dr. John Rowlett, vice 
president for academic affairs and research, Eastern Kentucky 
University. 

We will hear from you first, Ms. Tarr-Whelan. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA TARR-WHELAN, filRECTOR OF 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. My name is Linda Tarr-Whelan, andj am di- 
rector of government relations foy the 1.7 million member National 

(139) 
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Education AssoclatlorTtNEA} which represents educators and edu- 
cation support personnel In all SO of these United States 

Among our members are approximately two-thirds of all of the 
secondary vocational educators In the United States. 

Wo appreciate this opportunity to testify before you today and I 
asMhat our full statement be entered Into the record. 

Chairman Pkkkins. Without objection. 

(Prepared statements Linda Tarr-Whelan follows ] 
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Phkfahka 8tatsm**t or Uw* Ta**Wh*mn, Pwwtoh o? (1qys*nM£nt 
Relations* National Education Association 

t 

Mr. Clwliuwm 

* My rw* 1 l« 'Ulkta T£H"*Wttol«i| and I «ut\ di rue tor of UiyeriiHk*nt\ 
Relations for ifc* i.7 million n*.*ti)*r Nit law 1 MucAtion Atitiiv't#tton 
(NFA) , wttlrh twj.iriHentB nihit'rttora riru.1 tilwcit }riit*>nht*i in all 

fifty of the* so UnlttM JHatey. WA ha a Icm p-mvniml ci) « nil Uw? 
design aiul direction of vnctttoral education In th** minify., v** 
fctp^chilly e|^»itwifttft this opportunity to prewnt thu NKA'f* ylewu on Wfo 
reauthotUrttlon of thrt Vocational Muoation &*t. 

It ia particularly fitting that roauttortxat Ion of this vital 
U^jUlrtt ion cnuea in tandtw with tho grt*at national tVUitu currently 
taking plaet* ov*?r thw-iolo of education in preparing our nation for tho 
future. And within that deKito, much focus h*ui U'*-n t>«ntt?r«*d around tho 
rolo of an. adeqiintoly prepared and akillcd worKfortu to Imlp t\w U.S. 
maintain its competitive edge in trio international econewy, and to keep ' 
our nation on top of thn dizzying technological dungea occur ing dilly. 
In ad(Jition # the rolo of a technical ly skilled workforce In -key to 
another vital concern: our national defense. J'or aa much as talk ^uia 
centered around the development- and deployment of new weapons and 
weapons system, without the people trained to maintain and operate 
them, those systems are really worthless to our national defense needs. 

Vocational education is central to providing the opportunity for 
every individual to develop his or her capabilities and employment 
prospects to the nviximum extent possible. Because of both financial 
constraints and demands of the workplace, increasing numbers of young 
/\mericans and older individuals as well will be looking more and more to 
the career choices that a vocational education can help attain. It must 
be' remembered that as the basic structure of our economy continues to 
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(lllat. \*i |c?t 4 .1 iiu-^l Mr Ukif W'ik--b»i:»j| . I7i&fs3 }t\nti tlun ututi In tU*ir 

tiv^-i ^3 w^a kt\»i» '« r.«-e»ia rhauju, a: a <- i t i »« - 1 [•-i.imu pj uMt Uy \\\ 

flirt ftt, hnV" it-n't*jhWrri V*<lW-| i ut I tiillnj da 4 |V»Ht.alui| I'lt'il'itVy » U*» 

tUi n,:; f |«-'jih to tu.fctj i'Mijit hi fnjvtMii' plan n it iU ! uitrnittiuj t ; r 
it^ workigrfi on an on »|ou tf j U^iiftf * 

s All of .tlx* ;:l.«At» 1 11 nit tu ttu: for our rt'itjon to p^intain 
.nr i *M*jt l 1 t h r/t l. mi ml r i-« -i it in v, * -. , 1 1< t m 1 t * lo« Mt ti »n , 11 *n to Weil 
rrr.mii p-t-nf »'» t '.'if.nl |-i< •ji'am w.ri 1 1 t l.-ijun with j^r-u/' of tU* 
jmnh-|tiwt»^ iV* in L*»17 # nr-4 tivi ivhtim*tl to vxyatul to Int-Uhln Uk* 
tivhnliMl p.i'rii-4 fifr tUt ration*;. »v« »im»:U* ti^uli'tits-nt ?i anO tb> r>*«xtH of 
Its px^»lr, 1V..« (Vi!*«i'>tl iol<' within this rrAv.vnr h.irs Wv<n an ti.vldwsi 
rorr« ■ v w t ot ,i ? t o t J y • j ■ iv/j r . uv\ 1 r \ o »n t i t it 1 1 1 j f.uet v u 

At this r.i<!»*nt in our hit-toty, that friVivil rolr- raniuit 1*> paIhim!, 
KivlrJ ra I a fi i s t a rw v ' for y *: \ i 1. 1 v >j ta i Ov luoa t i < >j \ \ t ». ■ j r 4 uvr, nii^t l.o v i t -uvU a n 
w»v/ to f.:uH>K"<'nt t u * J not tu :.u[ pL»nt i,tatr and 1<hv»1 fui.tht. Ainl tho 
nntinail It-.ulori'.hip role of tb^ t^Knal <jc)vonj'.^nt- run.t. U' itvn** clo.irly 

Pf *'■ c i f i cm I ly t t lu' rol' 1 t h»v f»x!ora l (jt)yornront thould to 
itt\jt<y^ • , i - nl m ! :< • ^ i n<^ ji r .< 1* t:\ » i r\ t ;i i n t ho mu ) i ty c urrent Vcx.m t iona I 

* " " ' ' " " * ; "™ ^ 

Fxlucat jc ?n ii^ 'Ji '^^W a nd to ^r u'/ie^? cir'orsn avA cxatity to t(itnl ity prograrr^ 

s, 

for t ho | ' ti : ■ v jonri 1\' u n< 1« * t; r f ? n. <. \ I — t < x'p.l ; ; of cY>U>r, v.rr<'n # tho rvoryyn- 
i ra 1 1 y cl j ; ■■ n \ \\ \<i>. m \ tho har* 1 i ryjj ^vj . 

fkit r.f-w, th* fooVrnl role in rro>ti.nrj tho chjnllorvj«\^ of this 
nat ior.a 1 p r io v i ty i r. t hr* \i t* tax! by an acirxin is t ra t ion wh i ch cla ir:s> bo lief 
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ifl 4 ItJitoW^I t*i|4wiala \M t*1iiO„il it n ari ci lw*l |l"4U1 f-OfifftUiV*;j»l rt|4 kuijl.it i» ifi 
tO p^ftV Of GO l riatiOfl^i L\MU"ul!ld WXtilfLAlt fuutilfrj Ol leiwUaltjJlll*, 'lt»« 

ted<j=in M*unibU:*iK>»i*ti iltdtiH'i^ 1 iiivja |*tM u\it<*i ly Udlow In U*> cii***t 

of V0O<H toiult rJiu'^tiuo 5»il».«J, VfltU*tt t^uly 1 4«l \t *M *iH »M ihl* |-|i*jf .nit, 

it Jws rMfr'ttii'luaJ tn«M Km A to Uikri tlw u-uUi i mt -*Jiy. j»|t j«'sinj 
eori&oUd^t; w*\ of tU* Vs«vitu ; o.i\ KtutMtii'ii m»t Adult rduodt u>n |-r< »j { 

rtr*1 t*y |i|U|JJ£itt|Lj lit aln^h U:r:li total t -y ly ii half, 

Itw MitiniNU.it'itn'b Uutjot oiju. j.i tor iv »»S tot Uv 

VQttttiOtVil hiu^vU i^n/M-.ih Kliif.it Id' • r- W-.r. !• i "V : M ! ♦■ 

*J1U« OnjVJVU^i VUh Jtrlii • *.ut j tvj l-i. .i . r l4 i. J j »};•.: 

yt?^r of £ f > 17 mi M ion, . <•? J : « i o o ■ .t ■'■ i ■» • ■ 5 ■-. .. 4 ? i : • : ; ■ : i i 1 :« ;i, 

Tt*? At^iiniat r ; >f iiin'ii -i^ro-a*'. U, i i-vi; o-.ly i,> a?. -«.vi -s t:-; 
cKVXH'Wlt 1 aul idue.it it luiil, ..id t w t ■ 1 f ; > j.> )\ y d-.Ni »'..«■ M»V;. 
tfj7jo:lttloh to It. "lb II'- i-U!'m'u" !...!■ i-iir vo- * it i,.:-. i* 

education, NEA tvtxo:i'-n»J:'» a i;o;Ut^^^ i.« -n;! h''<; i ' a i< a % .\ 

jOrkicvit ion I u l\v I'd >Vt 1 j» It i|;»^oou;i 

Vocational ii.Kio.ii ion mist K> vnv^l and dot ir:--d in J>p»-.«1 
educational tone;. In that light, it i::u:.t tv :nr. ixA'^nly as a t;*Mr/i 
to an end nor should cap or placnuu'rU N* tlu ■ main oritur ion for suCco:;n. 
As with. oil education, vocational oUuo.it ton rairt b? solidly 9rou:xi».d in 
basic aCiKlnnicr f.kl lis, rout-oning virxl c;it ivi^nship tra'iniivj. 
Aklitiona 1 ly , it rhould cncourac;o a a^;rohonaivv t;cc\»ndary ( -duration as 
preparation for t^lo^Ticnt or fur jx)atuoco»Kl.iry ux:at,ional education and 
not proon\)t it, It should also provide ecriality of educational 
opportunity for all students: 

* students who need training for cirployniont 

* students preparing for furtiier education or 
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« stuicnta ccifjtinuir»j with l**etser*v|>Uiy fetation 

* stunts i»jiiirii»j *r»=*'Ui iH^faratiw fur &%uy 
\uU) or tvifi.lenoH of d yoi-atififwi t»iuc4timi J>u*jmu 

eiinuiuitti fcr.x, race, and ethnic bia^a in ci,t>loyn*mt t>u*uumt l«a. 
In fwirtirAjl.il, tfc*s VrvattoivU Utucation A» t pitisi finely ut4»uU1 t|*» 
Omatiiutioiul guarantee of oja-tllty of tmrnt-ttt a*** aeo^a-i thn*»jh 
B(j*jc]tf H' V/l* Uteri $*>liciea, en to* eta wit of thosa fidioiee, *U¥t l*lhlic 
fetmitiny, AM thm*» J» rYwtinikM n*-tvl for a iYv>(«*r<Ulvi) arrajvjtrvtnt 
between etaw a^nci** V i t h UKt rv^^natbtlity for ov*>r?*'*tr>j rtiwt 
lP|>liiK*ntii»j affirmative action provision* of U*> VW-attonal Muvat ion' 
VV^^nd state civil rights agencies charged with y«iv*r.il civil rights 
£ - 

Orw aspect of tlw V\*\it ionai frlueatlon Act which v« rVel «Wmuvo;i 
tibial Attention as you in the Congress continue your del Iterations on " 
the reauthori zation of the program is the continued need to provide 
equity to wrcr^n enrol Uvl in the programs. Care must be taken not to 
track wor*?n into so-called traditional women's jobs—which are usually 
low-paying ar«d offer few optortunitit-s for future career growth. Pay 
disparities between men and wrxvn doing the same jobs must also be 
monitors] and, where present, abolished, toe must also maintain 
sensitivity about warm's special concerns as u^rkerr7students/hoii>- 
makers, particularly to the increasing nutrber of single woven heads of 
households, who are likely to be enrolled in vocational education 
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„ III sfcVUtKli, jtiitwiiia i*»Uts ini*4toiitly in of U** leaji«>~ 

JaiU*i iiaciir, tte* furiuiit ^mviejU^a for w*i^ii*o «*jmiy tUxiM jr«* 

CtXifkCll, H'!******^ jatA'i^iiJfiS aM 4 ftif*Ui*J K^tU*^ tii ileVtsUjp ff*x!*il htah 

iii^liyW* a brs t tiv; at»**1 4 n«.if«U^t it*j **** «**uny (r^^hni^l 
tAfvcti itctlvitU'd 44 u*?y i*t.it<* to civil right* at-tiviUea, ttUy 
through thlrt chtoft*i'fc*nt t>r t*** of tha «*juUy iYui\Urutur in 
each uiAtts vax\ tU« IWattw**! liV^vttiun cv*t* mvkr F**urv>r- 
imj ar*t eiiloivuit^Jit to Assure* ii^Vii t li'i^nt tc»n r*n in U** 

Wtwm ft'.>:UL>l«s thi* f«*V*ri*l jci? training w*\ tMuc.U trn |^v»; iA#%5l « 
»\ich «?? tb»" »M) Tr.iinir«; Pnrtr«-rrti.ip /* « U- <.\»>itUrta!«sl with 

Wdtit^l hini .itu^n At^t P\i'->l l** fnr utuit it thit ft>u r »iit tut 

on which otN-r ^vlrrp-nt tr.iirurN; f ti*;r.uftM aw U ^l. If, in f.tct, 
charx^ In lojlnl.it lit \ n ro hiv n U"t 1 to c ruh. » x^t? t.h ■■ r ** Kit i c h t ps with 
? other tr.iiniivj pn.Mi.wi, w* v r«^Ti ^nil that tU " whiAiUl an? 

throiKjh t)^ mrtioiKir *U^ji«>l.it ion, yjuch ns tU« J« h Tv.Mvit*} IMrU^'nhip 
/\ct, Alxl r/?t tbr Uvational tViuiMtirn /Vt. In .KUiitit n, just .is t^wun 
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Vex:. Ed and High Tech graining: Inextricably Linked . 
, The need for new incentives for the developnxsntoand implementation 
of vocational education programs in emerging and high technologies is 
imperative, but these programs should not' be developed at the- expensetof 
other effective and needed programs. While* high technology is. in the 
forefront of the. development of new jobs, as I noted earlier, the vast 4 
majority of new jobs will not be* in specifically high tech fields, but 
in office work, service oriented work such as janitorial services, 
health' care, and in other jobs not requiring"" the same degree of training 

as 'high tech work. At the same time, I would be remiss not to make ! 

■ • ■ • ' ■ • ■ . <i'< ■ 

mention of the fact that the new technologies are having reverberating 

ef fects ,on more traditional jobs and workers. Therefore, vocational ,' % 

education programs nius^be designed to enable people to*enter, leave 'and 

reenter educatj^rnan&, training programs over a -lifetime of employment ' as 

well as t0^prepare* iiraividuals for a number of rnquontial careers, < 



In conclusion, I would like to mention that the NEA has been 

working for some time with a^wide variety of other education, business 
*■ 

and labor groups and other organizations interested in education to, 
enhance the quality of vocational education programs, arid more 
specifically on the reauthorization of the Vocational Education "Act, 

,\ And we stand .ready to 'work with the Congress in this vital process. 

■ .■ \ ■ ■ ■ ; 

• Please note that I have included the NEA position on Vocational 
~ '• .x^ <* 

. Educat ion ; as -an attachment to this statement- f 1 

■ * 

■ Thank you so <|ery much for this opportunity to present the NEA' s ' 

views* on the Vocational Education Act* 
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flea National Education Association ' • Legislative Statement 



The National Education Association believes that an important 
element of American public education is the preparation of-«tudents 
for a lifetime, of employment. Such preparation should be incorporated^ 
Into a comprehensive education that provides all students an opportunity 
to be effective, productive citizens. The Association believes vocational 
education is an effective means of preparing students to meet the 
challenges of a competitive job market. 

Discussion 

Vocational education is the process by which a Student learns the 
skills and knowledge necessary to perform a given career choice. 
Vocational education should encompass two important goals: education 
and training. When a student is ill-prepared to take on the challenge 
of pursuing higher education, or opts to forego college for whatever 
reason, that individual must .be sufficiently prepared to engage in some 
occupation to earn a wage. * 

If the student has net been exposed to^or gained knowledge, of 
various career choices in conjunction with academic training, he or she ' 
faces a two-fold dilemma. The student is~unaware of what his or her 
particular career options are, and as a corollary thereof, lacks the skill 
to enter the workforce; The NEA believes that the preparation of 
students for careers should be a basic part of their educational 
development. f 
; Vocational and career education and traditional academic courses 
must be fended to achieve the flexibility necessary to meet th^ needs 
of the student and the challenge of our changing times. It is essential 
that students be prepared for careers, ..vocations, and productive jobs; 
this preparation should be basic to the educational process. 

The National Education Association has adopted the following criteria 
for evaluating vocational education programs. 

1. Vocational education programs should provide equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all students, including the following: 

• those who need training for employment; l , s ' 

• those who wish to prepare for further education or training for 
careers; v 

• those who wish to continue postsecondary education and who 
want or need further skills for employment; 

• those who have entered the labor market and need further 
education and training; . y 

• those who' lack the basic skills that are necessary to enter or 
^complete a vocational program* 

• tho5e who have educational needs that require special preparation 
for entry into or completion of a vocational education program. 
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National Educntion Association • i Legislative Statement 

2. Vocational education should be used as a tool in eliminating sex, 
age, race, and ethnic biases in employment opportunities, 

3. Vocational education should encourage a comprehensive second- 
ary education as preparation for employment or for postsecondary 
vocational education. 

4. Vocational education should be encouraged and assisted at the 
postsecondary level: 

• in public community colleges and technical institutes; 

• in public institutions offering baccalaureate degrees. 

Funds available fpr postsecondary vocational education should be 
administered through the state agency having jurisdiction over post- 
secondary education and delivered to the local institution providing the 
program. 

5. Vocational education at both the secondary and postsecondary. 
levels should require involvement of students, potential students, and 
teachers (both vocational education and general education teachers) 
in planning activities. 

. 6. Vocational education programs should be designed to enable 
persohs to ente*, leave, and reenter education and training programs 
over a lifetime of employment, so that education and training can be 
continuous throughout .life. - 

7. Job training and youth employment programs should be closely 
coordinated with vocational- education programs and, when possible, 
should operate through public schools and institutions. 

8. Job placement should not be the sole , measure of success for 
vocational education prQgrams. ■ - * 

.9. Vocational education teachers should be adequately trained to 
effectively execute their training responsibilities. 

10. Vocational education should continue to be administered by the 
Department of Education and that entity should retain its Cabinet-level / 
status. 

Conclusion 

The National Education Association supports vocational education 
as. a major , component of education, because Americans work an 
average of 40 years at many different jobs in a market that is in constant 
flux, skills training and education should be equally emphasized when 
advocating vocational education.; -'J.:., . r 
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Ms. Tauu-Wwxan. It is particularly fittinK^hnt tho reauthoriza- 
tion of this vital legislation comes in tnndom with a great national 
debate currently taking place over the rolo of oducation in prepar- 
ing our work forco and our future economic productivity. 

Within that debate much focus has been centered around tho 
role of an adequately prepared and skilled work forco to help the 
United States maintain its competitive edge in the international 
economy and to keep our Nation on top with a technically skilled 
work force so that we are on top of the dizzying technological 
changes which are occurring. 

Vocational education is central to providing the opportunity for 
individuals to develop his or her own capabilities and employment 
prospects to the maximum extent possible. 

Because of^both financial constraints and demands of the work- 
place, increasing numbers of young Americans and older individ- 
uals as well, will be looking more and more to career choices that 
vocational education can help attain. 

It must be remembered that as the basic structure of our econo- 
my continues to shift from primarily manufacturing to a more 
service oriented, increasing numbers of workers, who would a gen- 
eration ago have had a job for lifetime, must now seek new work. 

Increasingly, workers must be retrained for that new work and 
sometimes more than once in their lives as the work force needs 
change. As other countries, primarily in Europe have recognized, 
worker retraining is a national priority and so, too, the United 
^States must begini»to more comprehensively plan for the retraining 
^f ita workers on an ongoing basis. 

All of the above points to the need to maintain and strengthen 
its national commitment to vocational education. Specifically, we 
believe that there is a twofold role of the Federal Government and 
that role is to improve, enhance, expand, and maintain the quality 
of current vocational education programs, and second, to provide 
access and equity to quality programs to those previously under- 
served, people of color, women, economically disadvantaged, and 
handicapped. 

The Reagan administration rhetoric on this issue is particularly 
hollow, since, without quite obliterating the program, it has none- 
theless tried to take the teeth out, by proposing consolidation of the 
vocational education and adult education programs and then pro- 
posing to slash the total funding by hearly half. 

The administration's budget requests for fiscal year 1984 for the 
proposed joint program was $500 million. This compares with the 
House-adopted budget assumption for the same year of $931 million 
and a Senate adoption of $880 million. 

I would like to present- to you 10 recommendations which are 
covered in the testimony and I will do them very quickly. 

First, NEA recommends a minimum new authorization level of 
$1.5 billion. If we were to correct for inflation from 1980 until the 

f resent time, this year's authorisation and appropriation would be 
1.2 billion. We therefore urge the committee to deal with a new 
level of $1.5 billion. m 

Second, we believe that vocational education must Be viewed and ' 
defined in broad educational terms. In that light it must be seen 
not only as a means to an end and career placement should not be 
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tho main criterion for itH success. It should encourage a compre- 
hensive secondary education as preparation for employment or for 

Eostsecondury vocational education and not preempt that compre- 
ensive education. 

Third, we believe that the program should deal with the problem 
of equity of access to education. The Vocational Education Act 
must continue to promote access and equity for employment train- 
ing and employment opportunity. It should continue to be utilized 
as part of the public policy goals to eliminate sex, race, ago, and 
ethnic biases in employment opportunity. 

Fourth, one aspect of the Vocational Education Act, which we 
feel deserves special attention is equity to women. Care must be 
taken not to track women into so-called traditional women's jobs, 
which are usually low paying and offer few opportunities for future 
career growth. 

In order to do that, we make specific recommendations for a 
stronger and more effective role for the sex equity coordinators at 
the State level. Moreover, provisions and a funding method to de- 
velop model sex equity programs and nontraditionaljob enrollment 
plans should be incorporated into the Vocational Education Act. 

The act should also include a section aiming at coordinated all 
sex equity, technical assistance activities as they relate to civil 
rights activities. 

Fifth, when feasible, the Federal job training and education pro- 
grams, such as the JTPA, should be coordinated with the Vocation- 
al Education Act. The NEA believes that the Vocational Act should 
be viewed for what must be, the foundation on which other employ- 
ment, and training programs are based. The NEA will continue to 
press for all job training and youth employment programs to be op- 
erated through the public schools. 

Sixth, vocational education programs must be ultimately de- 
signed and implemented at the local level. Tjianefore we believe 
that legislation should include a* nationally established, within- 
State distribution formula to insure thEd the bulk of resources for 
the program reach and are utilized at the local level. 

We also believe that .new resources should be targeted to areas 
which have suffered particular economic distress. 

Seventh, in the reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act, 
the NEA believes that postsecondary responsibility and opportuni- 
ties should be clearly recognized. Funds for postsecondary vocation- 
al' education, programs should be administered through the State 
agency which has jurisdiction over all postsecondary education and 
they should be delivered to the local institutions providing the pro- 
gram. 

Eighth, just as our work force needs training and retraining s6 
do vocational educators who must be continued to be adequately 
trained and retrained to carry out their responsibilities, both in 
their particular field of specialization and in education techniques. 

We would urge that the legislation allow for additional inservice 
training mechanisms with teachers arid students involved in the 
process. * * " , * 

Ninth, the reauthorization debate should make note of the tre- 
mendous need which currently exists for the renovation of facilities 
and the replacement of obsolete equipment in vocational education 
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classrooms. And I should say, Mr. Chairman/that the NEA mem- 
bers recently polled show the same as the NCES and AVA figures 
that the top priority of vocational educators is the shortage of 
equipment and obsoleto equipment in their classrooms. 
Tenth, the need for new incentives for the development and im- 

E fomentation of vocational education programs in emerging and 
igh technologies is imperative. But these programs should not bo 
developed at tho expense of other effective and needed programs. 
The vast minority of new jobs will not bo in specifically high-tech 
fields, but in office work, service-related work such as janitorial 
services, health care, and other jobs not requiring tho same degree 
of training as high-tech work. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we would urge that vocational educa- 
tion programs be designed to enable people to enter, leave, and 
reenter education and training programs over a lifetime of employ- 
ment as well as to prepare individuals for a number of sequential 
careers. 

We thank you for this opportunity to testify and look forward to 
working with you and the committee on the legislation. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOAN PARENT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 

Dr. Parent., Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Joan Parent 
and I am president of the National School Boards Association. We 
are pleased to have this opportunity to testify before the Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Vocational Education Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor on the upcoming au- 
thorization of the Vocational Education Act. 

Our purpose this morning is to mention briefly several areas 
where the present legislation can be improved. Our recommenda- 
tions for Federal vocational education legislation are based upon 
several basic premises. ^ 

First that the changing needs of the economy require a major re- 
structuring of vocational education, with particular attention to 
what is taught and to whom it is taught. By this we mean. that 
both vocational curriculum and th^ students served must be viewed 
more broadly than skilled training for workbound students. . 

Second, that the declining availability of public resources re- 
quires extensive use of existing education institutions and their go- 
vernant structures. Certainly the role of public secondary schools 
cannot be overlooked or diminished. 

Third, that the Federal funds for vocational education must be 
identifable at the local school district level along with the Federal 
purposes for which they are being used. At present, local school dis- 
tricts cannot clearly distinguish either their Federal funds from 
their State vocational education funds or Federal purposes from 
State purposes. 

Fourth, that vocational education is an education program with 
the traditional objective of maximizing career opportunities as its 
foremost objective. By contrast, Federal vocational education legis- 
lation 8 should not be shortsighted by overemphasizing and thereby 
locking young minds solely into specific needs of a particular locale* 
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at it particular time, That is, tho Inderal role should bo a national 
Htrntegy and not simply a community development program. 

Restated* this legislation Hhould' not bo a quick fix employee 
training program, although any . comprehensive vocational oducu* 
lion program can bo and probably should bo tho foundation for pro* 
viding such services. 

There aro otbor Federal programs that addro«« these needs in 
tho Department of Commerce and Labor as woll aH others. 

I stress thin point because NHHA in awaro of tlio temptation to 
make vocational education a solution for national oconomic prob- 
lems which themselves aro not necessarily answered at tho local 
level by training of more students. 

If wo have loamod anything ovor tho past 20 yearn, it's that our 
educational system* cannot Hinglohnndodly nolvo all our societal 
problems. Given the scrutiny Federal education programs are re- 
ceiving, it has never boon more important that the national pur* 
poses of this program be clear so that education can play its specif- 
ic role in solving our imtioijnljnobloms. 

We recommend for the reauthorization of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act in tho Federal role the President's Commission <fri Excel- 
lence in Education noted tho two dimensions of the Federal role in 
education— equity and excellence. The tenor of the report is that 
all education is vital to our economy and all education is vocation- 
al, although not necessarily occupation-specific. 

If we are to believe the findings of this Commission and others 
similar to it, it is clear that the Federal role should include, but 
not just be limited to the traditional equal opportunity issues. The 
Federal role in vocational education must address quality as well. 
Given the large amount of local and State funds supporting voca- 
tional education, it is particularly important that the dimensions of 
the Federal role be clearly defined. 

Assumihg that the major role of vocational education is educa- 
tional, the Federal role should be to redefine vocational education 
consistent with future career demands in addition to supporting 
programs for target populations. » 

The vocational education program must be defined according to 
the needs of the students being served to maximize their career op- 
portunities. Categories that require differing definitions are ele- 
mentary, set£)ndary youth, and school dropouts— youth with high, 
school dipiorttas and adults, for example. It is no longer appropriate 
for a 17-year-old to graduate from a vocational program with only 
one set of occupational skills that will become quickly outdated. 

An excellent vocational program will not only provide some spe- 
cific occupational skills, but more importantly provide transfera- 
ble skills that will lead to quick adjustments to job transforma- 
tions. The Federal role here would be to help schools add thjs new 
dimension — vocational education. . 

The strict occupational specific definition of vocational education 
of past Federal vocation legislation is outmoded and inappropriate 
for the future job martet. 

It must be recognized that there are occupations that require a 
baccalaureate degree such as engineering, nursing and agricultural 
research, just to name a few. Given this modern reality, the old 
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HH7 concept »f vocational education, as anything other than a bac- 
calaureate degree must ho changed, 

Some youth could benefit front a college preparatory vocational 
education program, An appropriate role lor the Federal (Sowrn* 
ment in the mid-WHO's in to help school district* to develon such 
programs. The Maine thinking about the specific role of the federal 
CJovernment should occur for the other segment?* of populations to 
whom our vocational education must be responsive. 

When accomplished it will bo clearer an to what must bo done in 
the areas of personnel and facilities. Hi the process, the Federal re- 
sponsibility" for assuring access must be preserved. NHBA believes 
in n federally established formula to local school districts. We have 
attempted to determine how much Federal money is funding local 
school district programs, - 

We discovered that school district personnel and school board 
members throughout the Nation cannot distinguish their Federal 
dollars from their State vocational dollars. 

Likewise, local officials cannot specifically point to programmatic 
changes occurring with Federal dollars. Federal mandates are an 
exception, such as the push to remove sex stereotyping in vocation* 
al education and Federal data collection activities. But the Federal 
role in vocational education is broader. 'Where the Federal role 
exists, especially mandates, the local school djstrict should be 
aware of the amount of Federal funds supporting it. 

The most efficient mechanism for articulating the Federal role is 
to establish a Federal formula to local school districts as is done in 
our most successful education program— ECIA, chapter I. The voca- 
tional education system should be simplified. The present law es- 
tablishes a massive bureaucracy to carry out Federal vocation edu- 
cation programs. • 

In addition to demanding a separate State board for vocational 
education in each State, there are advisory groups required at the 
local, State, and national level, extensive State plans and yearly 
updates requiring huge State staffs just for coordination purposes. 

NSBA recommends that each State determine how it will ad- 
dress aspects of the Federal role that is identified in Federal law. 
The Federal Government should not mandate a particular adminis- 
trative system for the achievement of a national purpose. This is 
'particularly important since the local and States provide at least 
$H for every Federal dollar. Each State should determine its own 
administrative structure to carry out the purposes of the act. . • 

Evaluation criteria should address a balance between the needs 
of local business and the needs of students. Mechanisms to balance 
these needs should be an important Federal concern. Local voca- 
tional education programs serve a highly mobile business commu- 
nity and population. Businesses move in and out of communities as 
does the population. 

High-quality vocational education programs cannot be just evalu- 
ated on criteria that assumes 1 a static local business sector or work 
force. Students in vocational education programs must be educated 
with the realization that they may not work in the community 
where the education institution is located and they must be educat- 
ed with a programmatic view about the future of existing local 
businesses. 
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The Federal Government hm a clear national interest to imaure 
that vocational education mognim« do not nerve only local pnroelil- 
ol buainea* needs, It'* well known that industry in and will con tin* 
we to undergo mi\Jor changed and tbm* change* are creating a 
Mar«e Htructural unemployment problem. Vocational education will 
not be able to confront Htructural unemployment untona vocational 
education programs teach akilla that transcend immediate local 
need*, 

A Judgment of whether a program should be offered muat reflect 
the balance of local and national needs. Thia concern should be ex- 
pressed In the evaluation criteria of any federally funded vocation- 
ol education program, A program should be judged a success on ft 
balanced set of criteria that are based on national employment 
needs, local employment needs and the uses to which the atudent 
puts his training. 

Success is not necessarily whethor a vocational student immedi- 
ately gets a job in the occupation for which he was trained. As it Is 
now defined in the present legislation: 

A kucct*«fui vocational education graduate ahould not only be abto to Iwtd an 
mtry lews job. but also to stay employed if the job change* or b« able to quickly 
reeducate lur a new job opportunity if the original Jub'dimippeurs. 

We look forward to working with the committee to reauthorize 
the Vocational Education Act. We respectfully request permission 
to submit our comments for the record, either through testimony 
or by a written comment when the committee begins consideration 
of a specific piece of legislation. ; . 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank you for your statement. Go 
ahead, Ms. Goldsmith. 

STATEMENT OF JOANNE GOLDSMITH, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE HOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Ms. Goldsmith, llfck you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. I am pleased td>be here this morning. I am Joanne Gold- 
smith, president of the National Association of State Boards of 
Education. 

In most of our States our member boards are also responsible for 
vocational education. There is a sense abroad of great change, of an 
economy being transformed. There is also a strong consensus that 
our future will rely heavily on how we educate, train, and retrain 
our workers. 

The large Federal stake in this area is indisputable. Traditional- - 
ly, about half of the productivity of this Nation depends upon in- 
creases in our citizens skills and knowledge. Our military and our 
defense industries depend upon well-trained individuals. Structur- 
ally unemployed workers must be provided with retraining oppor- 
tunities wherever possible. , 

Our quest for justice demands that we continue providing equal 
training opportunities to the disadvantaged, to women, to thd 
handicapped, and to students who have little or no command of 
English. Through the 1980's, in fact, the largest number of new 
workers needed will be secretaries. Next come nurses aides and or- 
derlies. In the top 20 projected job training areas, you will also find 
auto mechanics, blue-collar supervisors, and carpenters. 
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Therefore, while we need large percentage increases in scientists 
and engineers, we have an equally pressing need to increase total 
numbers of worker* in occupations that are in the province of voca ; 
tional education. 

It is essential, therefore, that we strengthen our vocational t*du< 
cation systems, We recognize that -thin In chiefly a State and local 
rtmponsibllity and State and local government have been meeting 
their obligations to the fullest extent* possible, Indeed, they pro- 
vide approximately JIO percent of the fund* spent on vocational 
education, 

In light of the large national stake and benefits derived from this 
system, however, we do not think it unreasonable to suggest that 
the Federal Government increase its share of the spending burden 
to 20 percent. We consider that a fair division of responsibility— 80 
percent State and local, 20 percent Federal. 

We particularly urge thin in light of the new responsibilities 
which we believe the vocational education system will have to bear. 
We have in mind, for example, the need to expand the Vocational 
Education Act to include displaced workers as specific benefici- 
aries. Second, the need to create stronger links between vocational 
education and employers, including tho military, the largest single *' 
employer of American youth and defense industries. 

Third; the need to retrain vocational education teachers for the 
newest technologies as well as to attract more quality teachers in 
the basic academic subjects in which vocational education students 
must be skilled. 

If we add these national responsibilities to the act, we urge that 
it be done without complex, costly and restrictive Federal dictates. 
We especially urge flexibility in the area of State efforts to meet 
the needs of special populations. 

At present, the uniform set aside percentages in the funding 
mechanism do not reflect special population counts or special needs 
in each State. They assume that the percentage for each population 
is the same everywhere. We recommend therefore, that a portion 
of Federal funds be targeted at special populations, but that each 
State be given flexibility to allocate those funds among eligible 
groups according to the needs within each State. 

The act, at present, requires that each State designate a single 
board or agency responsible for vocational education programs. 

This permits each state the flexibility to determine which form 
of governance best meets it circumstances and needs. These deci- 
sions must remain with the States. The Federal Government 
cannot impose governance structures that intrude upon State con- 
stitutions and statutes, 

In addition, the current law stipulates that participating States 
must establish a State advisory council and a State planning com- 
mittee. We believe this is duplicative and therefore not cost effec- 
tive. We therefore recommend that the two groups be consolidated 
into a single advisory committee. This would permit the same func- 
tions to be accomplished with less staff and with less- expense. 

I wish to thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
present the views of State boards of education. We know that the 
work you do as we develop this bill will have a profound effect on 
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how we till du in the Future, Wt* do have & .longer atateroent to 
present fur the record. 
Thank you mo much, 

Chairman Pkhkinh Thank you, Ma (luhlsiuith Without abjec- 
tion, your «tat«ment will b» mada a iiart of the nwrtl 
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POSSIBLE, THE COOPERATION BETWEEN THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SYSTEM /\ND PRIVATE 

, sector employers to encourage the use op employer technology on the work 
premises i in this way 7 the vocational educational system. can provide 

■ training and hands-on experience with the latest technology used in -indus- 
try, a feat not possible within the context of> school building • 

3. The need to retrain vocational education teachers for the newest 
technologies as well'' as attract more quality teachers in the basic academic 
{subjects in which vocational educational students must be skilled. students ■ ' 
,. trained in vocational education should have equivalent training in basic " 
academic skills as those enrolled in an academic program, as the u.s. 
chamber'of commerce has remarked, 'the. employee vfrjo will succeed in tom0r- ■ 

. row's. rapidly changing wo*( environment will require a strong basic' and 

OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION WHIq^WILL ENABLE HIM OR HER TO 'SPEND A LIFETIME 
, TRAINING, RETRAINING, L£ARNlW^ AND RELEARNING." WE.MUST HAVE TEACHERS ^jf" ■ 

• PARED TO PROVIDE THAT EDUCATION 1 IN BOTH AREAS', 

»'.■*. 

/State Rfxirii ity . 1 : - 

•IF. WE ADD THESE NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES TO THE ACT, WE URGE THAT. IT • 
BE DONE WITHOUT COMPLEX, COSTLY, AND RESTRICTIVE FEDERAL DICTATES. INDEED, 
THERE SHOULD BE LESS! PAPERWORK, . PRESCRIPT I VENESS, AND REGULATION IN ALL 
ASPECTS OF THE ACT". FEDERAL PURPOSES AND-fWjORITIES SHOULD BE CLEARLY ' " f 
STATED, BUT STATES SHOULD HAVE FLEXIBILITY IN ADDRESSING THOSE PRIORITIES ' - 
AND IN ALLOCATING FUNDS ACCORDING TO THE UNIQUE NEEDS AND CQNdItKJNS WITHIN, V ' 
EACH STATE . _ 

• ' . fc ' WE ESPECIALLY URGE FLEXIBILITY I'N THE AREA OF STATE EFFORTS TO MEET THE - . 

N^DS OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS." As STATED EARLIER^ WE STRONGLY SUPPORT THIS 
GOAL. WE URGE YOU TO ADDRESS THIS DESIRED END j^AT^ER -THAN THE MEANS. 
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At present, tic uniform set-asidg percentages in the funding mechanism 
do not .reflect special-population counts or special needs in each state. 
They assume that the percentage for each population is the same everywhere, 
We recommend, instead, that a portion of federal funds be targeted at spe- 
cial populations, but that each state be given flexibility to allocate.wose 

FINDS AMONG ELIGIBLE GROUPS ACCORDING TO THE N£ED WITHIN EAC^ STATE. "The 
LAW 'SHOULD REQUIRE PLANS AND PERFORMANCE^ MEASURES WHICH REFLECT THE DELIVERY 
OF SERVICES ON AN* EQUITABLE BASIS TO NATIONAL-PRIORITY GROUPS. We l^OULD '% 
ALSO REQUIRE THAT SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE (OR CORRECTIVE ACTION) BE A CON-; 

dition of federal funding. 

, The guiding principle for us in this area; 'a? in others, is to a^oid -. 

NEEDLESS COMPLEXITY, COSTLINESS, AND DELAY IN MEETING THE?* NEEDS OF ALL 
STUDENTS. 

Sole State" Agenc/' * ' l • 

v v The Act, at present requires that each state designate a single board or 
'agency responsible for administration of vocational education programs,, this 
permits each state the flexibility to determine which form of governance best 

MEET ITS CIRCUMSTANCES AND NEEDS. In *G STATES, STATE CONSTITUTIONS AND/OR 
STATUTES DELEGATE THIS FUNCTION TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. OTHER 
STATES DELEGATE THIS RESPONSIBILITY TO SEPARATE. VOCATIONAL EdOCATJON BOARDS. 

These decisions must rest with the states. The federal government cannot 
impose governance structures that intrude upon state constitutions and 
statutes. " 

THE SINGl^AGENCY CONCEPT, MOREOVER, PROMOTES COORDINATION AND flftRT I Clh 
LAT I ON BETWEEN DIFFERENT LEVELS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. It^S ESSENTIAL 
THAT ONE BODY HAVE ULTIMATE RESPONSIBILITY. FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING AND 
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AND EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS, If THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
WERE TO DEAL DIRECTLY WITH TWO OR MORE SEPARATE BOARDS - AND IF FUND ALLO- 
CATIONS WERE MACE SEPARATELY FOR SECONDARY AND POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION AT 
THE FEDERAL LEVEL — INDIVIDUAL STATES WOULD DE DENIED THE ABILITY TO UISt' 
TRJBITTE FUNDS ACCORDING TO THEIR NEEDS. 

Advisory Com e ils 

the current law stipulates that participating states must establish a 
State advfsory council wd* State planning committee. The Act, further- 
more, LISTS\20 DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR, THE STATE ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL AND 10 DIFFERENT CATEGORIES FOR THE STATE PLANNING CCWITTEE, 
Vfe STRONGLY SUPPORT THE FUNCTIONS PROVIDED BY THESE GROUPS AND THE NEED FOR 
DIVERSE REPRESENTATION IN THEIR ADVISORY CAPACITY, BUT, WE ALSO BELIEVE 
•THAT JT IS DIFFICULT TO iW MEANINGFUL PARTICIPATION IN THIS ADVISORY PRO- 
CESS THROUGH MANY INDIVIDUALS DIVIDED AMONG SEPARATE BOARDS. THIS ALSO IS 

DUPLICATIVE AND, THEREFORE, NOT COST EFFECTIVE, WE, THEREFORE, RECOWEND 

' \ ■ . 

THAT THE TWO GROUPS BE CONSOLIDATED INTO A SINGLE ADVISORY CCWITTEE, WITH 
PERHAPS 15 CATEGORIES OF REPRESENTATION. THIS WOULD PERMIT THE SAME FUNC- 
TIONS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED WITH LESS STAFF AND LESS EXPENSE. 

I WISH TO THANK YOU AGAIN, Mr, CHAIRMAN, FOR THIS OPPORTUNITY TO PRE- 
SENT the vi£ws of State Boards of Education. The work you do today will 

HAVE A PROFOUND EFFECT ON HOW WELL WE ALL DO I ^ THE FUTURE. 
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Chairman Ppukins. Go abend. Dr. Holmes. . 

STATEMENT OF Dlt MARION HOLMES, DIRECTOR OF VOCATION- 
AL EDUCATION, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, REPRE- 
SENTING COUNCIL OF GREAT CITY SCHOOLS, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF LARGE CITY DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 

* TION 

Dr. Holmes. Thank you, Mr. Perkins., ' 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the committee, I am Marion B. 
W, Holmes, director of vocational education for the school district 
of Philadelphia, and president of the National Association of Large * 
City Directors of Vocational Education. , 

First, on behalf of the Council of the Great City Schools, whom I 
represent today, I wibh to thank you for giving us this opportunity 
to testify on the reauthorization of the vocational education legisla- 
tion, \ . 

The. council, currently in its 27th year, is an organization of 30 of 
the Nation's largest urban school systems. On its board sit the su- 
perintendent and one board of education member from each dis- 
trict, making the council the only national organization so consti- 
tuted and the only education coalition whose membership is solely 
urban. 

The council's membership; serves over 4 million youngsters or 11 
percent of the Nation's public school enrollment. Approximately 32 
percent of the Nation's black children, 26 percent of the Latin chil- 
dren, and 21-percent of the Asian children are being educated in V 
our schools. ••• — 

, Almost one-third of our enrollment are of children who reside in J 
families receiving public assistance and over 70 percent of the aver- 
age enrollment is minority. 

Mr. Chairman, the council would like to focus its testimony on 
the issue* of governance in vocational education. As a backdrop to 
the discussion, however, we would like to highlight a number of de- 
mographic that bear on that topic and that relate to one of voca- 
tional education's most persistent problems— equity. 

A great deal of testimony has been heard by the subcommittee - 
on the . need of vocational education to assist in revitalizing our 
economy and assuring our country's defense through training in 
emerging industries. According to the monthly labor review, the 
fastest growing occupations between now and 1990 will be in the 
high-technology area. The largest number of new jobs, however, 
will be created in that highly technical or nontechnical lower 
paying service occupations in the following industries: hospitality, 
recreation and health, office and clerical, executive housekeeping, 
and food service. 

THe National Center for Education -Statistics estimates that be- 
tween 1980 and 1990 the overall minority youth population will in- 
crease 4.9 percent while the white population will decline 9.(Kper- 
cent. Thfc share of youth and young adults, ages 14 to 24 that live 
in urban areas increased between 1950 and 1970 from 62.1 percent 
to 75.2 percent. Minority youth populations then are becoming 
more densely concentrated in urban areas and urban areas are be- 
coming predominantly minority in makeup. ■ 
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In addition to thin trend, the female share of the labor force is 
expected to grow from about 40 percent in 1!)77 to <1!) percent in 
1995, according to the Institute for the Future, 

The unemployment for adult black males is near 20 percent at 
present and is over 50 percent for black youths. In addition, of all 
families with female heads residing jn the central city, 10* percent 
are below the poverty line. The disparity between low-income mi- 
nority and female urban residents and the balance of the Nation is 
at a scandalous proportion and made worse by many of the admin- 
istration's current policies. ! 

The Congress has an unusual opportunity at present with pro- 
grams like the Vocational Educution Act and the Job Training 
Partnership Act to close the gap between the haves and the havd- 
nots in our society. ^ 

The final NIE vocational education study concurs with the views 
of many advocntcs/rthat the Vocational Education Act is very close 
to being a block grant now and does not work well to assure equaj 
access for women, minorities, the disadvantaged or the handi- 
capped. 

v Consequently, the cities have not shared in vocational educa- 
tion's benefits as might be expected. While 22,8 percent of the pop- 
ulation and 2!) percent of the youth population, ages 1(5 to 24, live 
in inner cities, only 13.3 percent of the vocational training stations \ 
and 8.1 percent of- all secondary and postsecondary institutions are 
there. / 
^ Data collected by the council indicate that the cities' share of 
Federal vocational education appropriations stayed at about 8 per- 
cent from the mid-l%0's to the mid-1970's, rose to around 12 per- 
cent immediately following the. 1970 amendment and has leveled 
off at around 10 percent since 1{)80. 

Because urban areas have the highest concentration of minor- 
ities, the disproportionate underfunding of vocational education in - 
r the cities has the effect of limited access of minority students to 
the kinds of vocational programs that can lead to skills and well- 
paid employment. » 

From our perspective, the program's goals are so diffused and - 
the funding so diluted that there is almost no chance that it can v 
make a substantial impact on economic development. -f. 

Federal vocation moneys should now be targeted in those locales 
and those populations most in need of help. It is our belief that 
Federal funds should be used for a new, clearly stated national pur- 
pose to enable States and local education agencies to modernize 
■programs, equipment, and facilities, and to experiment with inno- 
vative programs as well as to stimulate efforts to increase, employ- 
ment acce ss for the socially, economically, and politically disadvan- 
taged in our society. " . 
- It is against this backdrop, ladies and gentlemen, that the issues 
of governance are considered by the city schools. The current block 
nature and the proposed block grant structure fqr/yocatibnal edu- 
cation holds no promise that the cities will benefit* from vocational * 
programs the present law is so ambitious, in how States are to dis- 
tribute the Vocational Education AcrSund^;- :"r 

It is clear; from our perspective that this ambiguity in the law 
encourages States to attempt too mucH. with too , little and puts 
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thoso in greatest need, tho urban and poor rural areas, at oddtt 
with decisionmakers at tho State level. 

If there is indeed a national goal to bo 'met through vocational 
education, that goal is to increase access for females and minor- 
ities. In light of these concerns, wo would rocommond to the sub- 
committee the following items, most of which will be submitted in 
written testimony, but I would Like to stress one 6r two: 

That the proposed block grat^for vocational and adult education 
bo rejected in fuvor of a strict categorical program of funding. 

Chairman Pkrkins. Thank you, Dr, Holmes, Your entire written 
testimony will be made a part of the record, without objection, 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Marion Holnjes follows:] 



* > 
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Phkhahkd Statkmknt or Mahion Humhm, Dw*otok or Vocation Education, 
fiiiwdkij»hia ruai.ro tkmooiMi on nwuur or Tim Council or thk Grkat City 

acijOOM AND TUB NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OK LaHOK ClTY DlKKCTOHfl Or VOCATION- 
1 AL EDUCATION 

Testimony on the Reauthorization of Vocational Education 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee On Elementary, See- 
ondary and Vocational Education, ! am Marlon B, W. Holmes, Director of Vocational 
Education for the school district of Philadelphia, and President jf The National 
» Association of Large City Directors of Vocational Education. On * behalf 
of the Council of the Great City Schools, I wish to thank you for giving us this • 
opportunity to testify on the reauthorization of the Vocational Education 
Act. 

1 

Currently In Its 27th year, the Council Is an organization of 32 of 
the nation's largest urban school systems. On Its Board sit the Superintendent 
and one Board of Education member from each district, fnaklng^the Council the only 
national organization so constituted and the only education coalition whose mem- 
bership Is solely urban. 

The Council's membership serves over 4 million youngsters, or 1 IX of 
the nation's, public school enrollment. Approximately 32X of the nation's Black 
children, 26X of the Latino chyfaren, and 2 IX of the Asian children are being 
* educated 1n our schools. Almost one-thtrd of our enrollments are of children who 
reside 1n families receiving public assistance, and over 70X of the average en- 
rollment 1s minority. 

Mr. Chairman, the Council would like to focus Hs testimony on thelssue 
of governance 1n vocational education. As backdrop to the-discusslon, however, we 
would Hke to highlight a number of demographic Issues that bear on that topic and 
that relate 'to one of vocational education's most persistent problems — equity. 

■ f " ' • - .:- 

A great deal of testimony has been heard by the Subcommittee on the need 
of vocational education to assist in revitalizing our economy thr6ugh training 1n 
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emerging Industries, That MQn^hJjfJ^^ complleddaU to show th«t 

the fattest growing occupations between now end 1990 will, bo In the H h i yh tech 
nology" area; Including computer «n«1y%t« • operator*, programmers, engineer*, 
end office machine repair people. The largest number of new Jobs, however, will 
be created In let* technical service occupation* in the 
following Industries: hospitality, recreation, health, office end clerical , exec- 
utive hou^p^plng, and food lervices, A survey by Serrln In 1900 predicted that 
cashiers, custodians, cooks, security personnel and others will show unusuaHy 
large Job openings Jhrough the mid 1990s. In general, white collar occupations^ 
having higher educational requirements will show the fastest growth while nonprofessional 
service occupations will provide the greatest number of Jobs. 

During this growth, a change of a different kind will 
also be occurlng. The National Center for Education Statistics estimates that 
between 1980 and 1990 the overall minority youth population will Increase 4.91 
while the White population will decline 9. OX. By 1990 the national youth cohort 
will be 301 minority, and as high as 451 In states like California and Texas. 
The Institute for the Future has done work similar to NCES on the demographics of 
youth population by race and has arrived at similar conclusions. 

In addition to tnls change 1n the composition of the youth cohort, the . 
distribution of these youth Is also changing. The share of youth and young adults 
ages 14-24 that live In urban areas Increased between 1950 and 1970 from 62.11 to 
75.21. During this same period the proportion of youth 1n the urban population 
who were minorities Increased from 71 to 111. Data col lected by Levy (1979) have 
shown that while 281 of att male teenagers live In central cities, the proportion 
among White teenagers 1s 23 percent* compared to 581 of Black male teenagers. 
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* Minority youth p0puUllonv*-Uj&rt» ere becoming* more demely concentrated In urban 
area** 4rnl urban 4re4var* becoming pr«dtMif n«nt 1y "minority" in nwkeyp. 

In addition to this trend, women comprise A'n Increasing share of 
the nation's workforce In the future. The female share of the labor force 1*. 
p*ct»tl to grow from about *Q* in 197/ to 45t In 1995 according to the Institute 
for the Future, At prawn t, however, woman continue to earn onlyabout two-thirds 
of the wage* earned by tnales, ami continue to hold a disproportionate number of 
Jobs at the low end of the economic scale. 

* 

These two trends for both women end minor 1 1 let have substantial Impli- 
cation* for the cities, The employment rates and the 1*age earning capacity of 
both group* is far below the balance of society. The unemployment rate for adult 
Black males I* near 20% at present, and Is over SOS for Black youth. In addition, 
of ell families with female heads residing In the central cities, 401 are below 
the poverty line. Evidence on unemployment, Income distribution, and occupational 
status show a continuing disparity between the relative status of low-Income urban 
workers (especially minorities) and others In the American labor force. The 
residential segregation of minorities In economically troubled 1nner-c1 ties has a 
particularly close relationship to the high rates of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment among minorities overall. 

The disparity between low-Income minority and female urban residents and 
the balance of the nation 1,s at scandalous proportions, and made worse by many of 
the Administration's current policies. What Is becoming Increasingly clear 
Is that this gap will continue to grow without federal Intervention. Unless 
further policy changes are enacted, it is evident that the Increasing numbers of 
women and mlnorit-ies In the labor force In the future will fill the large number 
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Of nonprofessional service jobs that are atpected to open" up, Conversely, U H 
4lio likely that those In batter ctrrueuunc* will fill the positions of higher 
P4 1 d technician* In UUproport Innate numbers If the present course Is followed. 
Without impurtant change* In uur national I rain I nil and employment practices we 
art on the yet'Je of full filling the portents of the Kerner Commission which warned 
of 4 permanently unequal society. 

The Congress hasan unusual opportunity at present with programs like 
the Vocational [ducat Ion Act and the Job Train I mj Partnership Act to close the 
gap between the "haves" and "have-nots" In our society, The benefit of this is 
not only to Improve the quality of life In the cities but to enfffcnce the general 
productivity of the nation. It will be extremely difficult for thp economy in 
general to prosper In the future without added training attention to groups that 
have been Ignored and that are growing in sl/e. It Is In this sense that the 
goal* of equity and national productivity for vocational education blend. 

\ 



Unfortunately, the vocational education pr^ram a* currently structured 
at the federal level Is Incapable of meeting this Important challenge. It would 
be even 1ess<eapable as a "block grant". The final NIC Vocational Education Study 
concurs with the views of many advocates that the Vocational Education Act 1s very 
close to being a block grant now, and does not work well to assure equal access for 
women, minorities, the disadvantaged^ or the handicapped. According to the NIE Study; 

"The States have used the discretion they enjoy to spend almost 
91X of their basic grants for either the general support of vo- 
cational programs or for State and local administration. Uses 
authorized primarily to Induce change, such assex equity activi- 
ties, energy programs, and placement services together accounted 
for only 1.32 of all expenditures of federal funds. However, 
national figures mask an Important fact; namely, that only a few 
States are responsible for most such expenditures... This pattern 
does rot ^ean that Stated are not, con'Rlying with the leqal require- 
ments. They are spending the required arounts on the mandated uses, 
and they exercise the legally grjnted discretion they have to use 
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fldfFll fuftU Hf pFd^FA* and *d*tftlftrattve jkiffw**i.,. Ii u 
not iMrppiilmj that undar pei^ls^yo legislation states do not 
iMlo^MI ms« federal funds to raalUe federal objective; 
*Mch they may not Ih4rt," 

The result of tnti discretion has been that the cttUi have not shared 
in vocation*! education'* benefit* as might be ejected, whi $• ?*,tu of the 
popylUlufl end m of the youth population a.je$ U«?4llve in Ifinaf^ltlai, only 

of the vocational training itetlon* ami rt.ll of ill secondary and post* 
secondary Institutions are there. In addition, the construction pf ?h*>* new 
facilities In tha cities continue* to leg behind those In other areas. Not only 
art thara fewer vocational education facilities In urban areas, but those *hlch 
ultt tend to have mora outdated equipment than tha surround- * 
Ing suburbs. Data collected by the Council Indicate that the city ihare of fad- 
erel vocational education appropriation* stayed at about 81 from the mtd-HtiOt 
to the mld-WOs, rose to around l?l taitiedtalrly following the 1976 A*e*d**nts, 
and has levated off at around 101 since 19«0. Because urban areas have the high- 
est concentrations of minorities, the disproportionate underfundlng of vocational 
education in the cities has the effect of limiting access of minor! ty students 
to the kinds of vocational programs that can lead toskUled and well-paid employment. 

We would underscore here some of the findings of the Nlf Vocational 
Education Study on the distribution of furies $o high need areas and services to 
high need children: 



1. ) VCA fundi are distributed to States and territories with little re- 

gard to difference! among them In fiscal capacity and no regard to 
the relative costs of education. 

2. ) Aspects of the Intraitate distribution procedures are anfclguous, 

lack clarity, and are faulty. 

3. ) The Intrastate distribution procedure! permit State! to allocate 

federal fund* In line with goals and priorities which may or may not 

be congruent with those of federal policy. r , 
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■ ] TU *4*c»u!t* w#aw«h la VIA ih iv**t«4fi4H bit* 
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tht VCA fuftJi t«4t it h4\ \a\t much af \t\ potential \r\ urx>tn *r*ij, It U cU*r 
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allied i»*Jf \ ?fi lei n % , Jv?«r'i«-<J ^jj-^f«l Iuims ly ^ui'klftc-j 
|3 } fl>4| »-.Uw*lj«4 fwUloj |t«H tof llv. t< t» *U.cl »« 



0uiiiiH4iM I'tKMNi t*o ahead, Mr Martin 

STATKMKNT AW Ml i<>H\ MARTIN. IHKKtTUR KKUKRAI.- 
STATK RKI.ATIOSS, HH MM, OK I'll IKK STATU SClMKll. OKKh 
IKUS 

l)r M AhtiN Mr. V\mu man and menders of ihe committee, I uin 
John Martin, director of Federal State rclntiomi fur the Coumit of 
Chief State Siiitml Officer*, which I ain ieprv»<*ntinj( uxhiy. For the 
record, t should note that the council believe* that vocational edu 
cation work?* A* |»irt of tho overall .educational effort in thi* cvun- 
try. vocational education in nn rffW'ttvt* way to hrtp younK |H»«ip!^ 
ami adult!* Utrutnt- trained and n>iraituil for a changmK j«h 
nVarkft 

Tin* purfK^<« of my a|i|H*araticv hxlay in to »uinniari/t» \hv coiitv 
viY* virws n^arilirtK (h* 4 n-authori^ition of tin* Vocational Kduea- 
. tion Act (V»|)ir> of t\\y Mat4*tu«MU an* accompanied by copii** of the 
council '^dt-LiiUtl jxwition statement titled, 'The Heautliori/ation 
oflhti Vocational luluyation A^t." and 1 would appreciate it if both 
could be entered in th* 4 record 

Chairman IVhkinn. Without objt ction 

jPrcparttl sta^tMn«Mit of Dr L.lohri Martin follow s ) ' 
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.Mr. ; ,Chafrmarml^ John F. Mar.tjMpfrqclor-of Fetf&ral-State Relations for the 
\Counc i fflof^wfe/^5 ucel ^^ferffll^ 6 ^^ * n ,cn 1 anr representing today* The 
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Tfre purpose ^Kappearye^ogay J , Cfiati^r-:'g|^tf •summarize 'the. - ." 
C ou nc 1 1 1 s. v i eV^BBit) Jt a jj umber of vis/sues,' su r rou id i ng/Hh'e r eau t h o r i z 1 1 i o n 7 of ' 

. the a ^^^m^f J ^ ;- A "^* : ^^( m ^- n0 te/„?t cfil i'i et th a ymy t c omrften t s ar e ; \ 
^ ;-. • made* Ct i njJ/spendOTcfijra ny ^p.a r e i c u 1 aVv ifraf r : jb i ll r \ ,1 e$ i 5 1 a t i ve vehicle; rather', . ' 
"■■ tn P ^nctT^ s :v.^^rtfti'the reaut^ worked iput over v the last' ' 



■'fie 
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„.tVo years through a detailed examination of the issu&sf Copies of this 

v> \f " ■ • ' . - • , '■■ 

statement are^accompan jed^by copies of the Council's position statement, "The 

•Reauthorization of the Vocational Education A<Jt," which. goes into more detail 

regarding our views, I would appreciate it if both this statement and our 

position'' statement could be enteretfin the record of thishearing, 

The Council Is among those organizations which feel - that the time has come to 

; . . ■• . " ■; ■ < % - - * . 

repodel the federal act, and that in doing so the Congress must paraarticular 

\ attention to defining the federal-purposes in support' of vocational >, 
'■' .' V , , ' * ":V f :<* ,: 

. education. Once the purposes are defined, we suggest that theOftct may 

^reasonably include specific,, objectives for which federal . dollars -should be 

~y. ■ . " - , . * ■ 0 ■ „ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

spent. At the same time, we suggest chat it is no 'longer- appropriate for 
various provisions 0? the federal act tq mandate the direction ^bf state and ,. 
; |pca 1 vocational eddc'atfpn programs wh^ich are not themselves p^art of the ■■■ 



federal effort, 



.< HistpVicj^T: review of ;fe'derJl Vocational ;edttcat ion 'pbUcjf^n the United States 
".indicates the s ign if ic^nt influence of' the* federal 

Smith-Hughes. Act. of 1917 prov'itdjd a perpetual o^ant^Ovtfte^etesv.to .promote 
agriculture, er^de, industrial' and home, economic: s . e .^ l flPi^^^ , V^^^^!(l«* h - e - ! "' ,e * l . t 

■* forty years, appropriations ''increased, but polity dfd -not c'harjgtf'*- 
significantly".' The Vocational Education Act of 1963 /if fered dramatically, 
from previous legislation' in that the emphas.i.s' j shifted toward "wee ting^the-' 
needs «o'f people, The 19^8 amendments to ; .the Act .reqji red that special" 
attention and priority* be assign® to sfceci,al;cate<raries pf people--the. • 

^disadvantaged and the handicapped. Federal concern over groups with unmet 
needs was further emphasized tji^the 1976 amendments to the Act. -Individuals,, 
with limited, English prof iciency were included as part of the dijjjvaptaged-; * 
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population, and spec i jH auction was paid to t ho need for Increased sex 
7equUy,_a3_wtvn;^nd|ie^»1fi order* to focus che attention of vocational-, 
dVkcators cm this, ,issue,' the statement~oPpurp6sr "In -the- !aw^ai_amended to 
■ road: "...to reduce sex bias atid sex-role stereotyping in vocational .program^ 
and thereby furnish equal educational opportunities In vocational education to 
persons of both- sexes.' 1 \ : 

•• . * ' 

H. THE FEDERAL ROLE ifTvO^fOMAl EDUCATION SHOULD OE DEFINED MORE PRECISELY . 

'•The .long history of federal support fhr vocational education, combined with 
changing concerns about the. federal purpose In vocational education, has led 
to-Hhe development of a wide variety of "federal' purposes" for vocational . 
education, at least, as defined in terms of allowable activities..' The current 
locationa-l Education "Act provides state and local educac ion agenc ies some 
opportunity to. initiate *nd expand educational programs and services to meet 
new and emerging tabor market needs, to neet student, emp loyab il ity skill V 
needs, and to serve the needs of a more diverse studenV population 0 . Attempts 
have also been made through this .legislation to ensure -service* to increasing* 
numbers of nale and female students in nontrad^ clonal - ' occupations, those who 
■ f »H»-*re -academical ly.and educat ionally disadvantaged, and those who are 

handicapped, fn addition, funds appropriated under the Act support serviced 
based on af'l of the purposS§&!bu i 1 1 into the law since 1917, ' *" ^ 

' ■ * " ■ . ^ ■ ■ 

/( The Council believes that an appropriate federaf role' in TVpcat iona I education 
. should be b^d on the c^ar .identification and art iculation. of -nationa I 
concerns or specific national goals. Federal -goals for vocational education 
should be those which transcend the '-immed iate concerns of states and 
•localities.- Examples of nationaT goals, include the need to prepare our T 




•c 
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•workforce for 4 changing economy, the need- to T reduce youth unemployment, and' 
. the>fty£ion'i cawi tmerit *to I ncrotis I na services to historically undeserved**' «■ 
^Jy'!g ( <tons, While CongreHf miit'iilc tmaceTy decide ipucific national goals 
: for^bl program, the Council suggests at least two broad priority concerns at 0^ 

'tfie federal level wnich lead to a'-federa! role in vocational education;- 

— 4"- ■ ' ■ ' 

> : > ■ " . . .... . ' 

T) >'tne need to expand and improve services "and activities aimed at - — 
/histor ica 1 1y underservod popu lationsk xho economically and educat ioha 1 1y 
disadvantaged, the handicapped, , those whose primary language is not 
■Eri^fish,! adults who need retraining, women seeking careers, and those 
* individual s--both .male and female-*wno wish to enter occupations which are 
ofyntradit lonal for their se*; . s .• ! .'.»'•' i 

■ v . ; 

, Jr;- 2) the need to achieve, as a nation, a trained and productive workforce, 
. -representative of tne make-up of the whole population; such a need 

j specif ical ty includes both the groups mentioned above and those wTTtr are - 
" . j, , beyond normal school-leaving age and who require a postsecpndary 
r y^pufi A clonal setting . ■ •.'"-,» ^ . v v ,y 

^j^'yeS'iin'cial structure' oft the, yqcati'onal EducaVisp^Act as myisiCjned by $he 
If 'touncfl ?V one wh ?.ch vo^J Hr'p^v/de. incent ives to encourage states'" and / 
i^v.'J Realities to helpr a^ch "jevi^h'efiVjAftMnal ^fba 1 s . in a manner, .that is^cons is tent 
' /with ' the' oveVa Irl , s^uctung of .^h' spce 1 s J efforts in vocational education, 

* *' .■■ ■ - v.-- V' « '■■"/'■;■<■' 

' ' \}\. -CQUNC tL y tf3H£gRNS. AftP .ftCCtiHqENDATIOBlS ^ 

"0 ,.i A M Sta(^fi^ f Loca;4 TTe>{ib'l1ity'dnd the Federal Purposes 

. • In order "t'^'W s*totB ;J in^ local educational agencies meet- the .federal goals 
. -/\^c^C\f(i'\;[n,^^^Xc<^it\e louncil believes that a Reauthorized Act should 
' PWApe iw^ffflexibi } ity to stat^and local agenc ies. Funds provided under 
. l thff j*<it Sh^.f^nab legates and ..localities tb address the 'national goals, 
, 5ucb : ',A<|tg(eture 'coutfei' be develo^d in a. manner which would vastly reduce 
^/eriu la'^qry refinements. Federnfr^ support would be focused.on five core types* 
;:;,-of, agtWi tie*: . * ■" / * \- 

. , vftff : ft: *c c - programs and actv i t iss wh ich expand services to 
' nistorica Hy underserved % popu lat ions; ■- -_- r 

. v ' -2.: ;3ya i lab.il tr^v • act iv.i't ias ^h i^h expa'rtd^he institutional or 
."<jedgrap&ic : JfVa2rlabfi 1 it^ of vocaffPfcnat education; 
I H 3 , r d ty^ ' • ajC t ^ i t \ es "whH ch "exp 



j 1 /*' ,v ' SiiilfilX f cit jv 1 .d« igned to improve the qua 1 i of . ^ 

ijf^'.f y '/ f :i.' j n s t rue t ion;. ; • • \ * * , • r r 

£ % "-'a v ^ A'-' ^ Tnkj ne - a c t i v 1 1 it s . w hi c$ i,m: r d as e 1 i p k ag es u 1 1 h other v oc a t i o n a I 
fyif- i; 'tuning prograns, includ in^ f OX?A y " Vnd which encourarje. alliance w.ith 
,;V.-*'/ ' ■' • Jjusmejj and .industry; , ■'''V-'' v 



<'i : y,jr' '.^3; d iVWi ty» - ,-a.Ct jt tes which ^expand the range of programs 
'&&.{ ; '.^ava i 1 ao ie co rnd i t v filial s in a state or local drea; 
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tfate 'flexibility white assuring ch«c federal purpose! 



nds, the Council makes the following, recommendations: 

I, Federal •goa\|s ,shou.?d be achieved in each state through an open planning 
process based on the genuine needs of chelate, rather than on the. need' '" 
to comply with cleta i led program regulations. Stites 'should be required to 
demonstrate which .federal purples they are attempting to meet, and to ' 
provide eviden^-s^heir progress over time. 

Z. Federal funding' should -be Vocused on. federal purposes, apd .should not 
seek to force states and localities to spend state and local vocational 
Education funds according to the d ictates .of" fecfera 1 policies, 



3, The federal government Should seek to^ coordinate all federal 
.legislation and regulations which have an impact on the^sta&s' programs 
of vocational .education, Federal legislation which deals with civil 
•rights, special educat ion, compensatory programs, biTingua'l education, 
vocational rehabilitation,^ youth employment should be part of this 
formal i zed .effort, * v ' 



J, The Coug^i 1 supports the notion of providing, as pare of the federal' 
support f<5rl^cat*ona I education, assistance to states and schoof systems 
v : "'♦or enhanced linkages 'with business and industry, .* ... 



5. The Council believes that the federal Act sj|$'ld cont/nue" to support 
state and local act ions- aimed, at the- elimination oflP?i scrim jnat ion and sex 
stereotyping, .with Vpgropriate modifications tp-pr/clude' dupl icatipn of 1 if; 
'•effort withSfthgoing state and !oca?» act ivities .■ * 
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o\ The reauthorization should encourage, action* by state and local 
education agencies aimed at effective planning and coordination of 
programs with program* funded under other federal laws, such as the Jo^ 
Training Partnership Act, 



7, The Council 'believes that oni way to encourage fjexlbil'ity in planning 
" 4 and* funds use Is to encourage the development, for disadvantaged students 

from- high-risk populations, of individual EmployabU ity Development - 

* ' ... ■" » 

Plans, Since plans developed uhder this program and other^state ae^.^. > 
federal programs can be similar in purpose and approach, coordinating cho 
preparation and execution of individual plans, should serve to coordinate 
the delivery of employabi lity and Job-specific sk 1 11 training to special 
"needs' students.- ; " 

. '.. v . ■ .- ; *n "' / 

* .' B. The Governance of Vocation^'l-Cducat ion » * ' • 

The Council shares with many others the belief that the governance of 
^education is a state and local issue^^cl shofre&wt be x dic rated by the 
federal government through * n y JajMjfl)^ time, we*4>e1ieve- 

that in order, to have an effect i^^^^y^^^e^ pro'^jfefc in supporr' of 
vocational education;' the ^^fs^^6\^t^4^^^^^^\ priqcypiJJy with one 
agency in each state, In order^l^Sfflta purposes 
atfa; local policies* and )rroWe^to keep the s'jTstjem .faasonable, the 
^these* ftfconmendat ions : - ""^v i. 



:> flp*. p^^fff/;5Mte -acjehcy :oeU grated by each state to administer vocational 

^^e^c'ltieii' sibuTd-.coru'iitue ,, co be responsible For planning, developing 

. \#T>.WV -'A i v "-v • ' ' 

policy, and ■disburs thg-f-edera 1 funds to local educat ion agenc ie< ?nd other 
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eligible recipients, and evaluating putcomes in terms of the federal goals 
a<ldr»*s*il;Vilthirt each state. 



2. )$l*ki 



pake planning, management, and evaluation of fedora I ' program* more 
effective at the state and local level*, fundi MhouM conumu 'to be 
appropriated one year in advance, Stat* plans should N developed for a 
period of three y,«#ri, and sh^u h< be ijp.de ted annually with the results of 
the previous year's activities. . ^p. " ^ •• ♦ 

3. The current Act mandates a f.grmal evaluation of the effectiveness of 

■ . . e 

ill programs or projects supported by federal, state and local funds/ 
Accountability is an assumed role at each level of ^ducat lona I governance 
ami, .therefore, federal law should not dictate how evaluations are to be ' 
carried gut,*but should require simply that states demonstrate how they ' 
are making progress in .us $g federal funds to achieve federal goaJ|, T^is 
r_«conm«ndat!on addresses the Council's belief that the role of the feder^T^J^ 
government 'is to set or identify goals, b*Jt it* is clearly the, state's* [jpfo " 
to determine the means to ; accomp*! ish the goals. 



1, The complex data report tng. system (Vocet lon^af Cdu^at-ion Data 



$ystem--YEDS) iMrtdated and implemented under the currenf Act should be • 
refined a4l«tfw/ J «<t. The system is^both time consuming and costly for 
State ind^|p ( v^cauon , agenc ies 4 *nd does not yield information of a 
value compar^g-co its cost.^f operation. In any event,' any federal data- 
col Wot ion^(fcjfn sho$<j.^e 1 tm i ted* only to those programs ^):e iv ing 
federal support. 

- - • 
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CQrriipandlftg to the muftintlcKy of federal purpose for vocational education ' 
which hdva'<ii»vilop«i| dv«r fh* years, ft#m V« 4C present a nunb-rof specific ■ 
Mtasldos and mandated fun.Jing r«f) M i r e W i U1 w t trt tn th« Art. Our 
rtcoinrnefidauoni regarding filing are )tmm .10 th« basic 4(4(4 grant, which 
w« hellav* ihwM N r«Uin*il 4i an Intfjral part of r.h* program. W« know 
that proposals «wy tie forthcoming for additional titles within the Act, and *d 
believe that thes* proposal* should he carffti My examined in relation to the ' ■ 
total nation 4 1 need in vocational educu ion, 'if wm are going to have any hope 
.of forming 'ed«ral fundi off^^eVaV gga^an * way that wilt help achieve 
tho-4© gpajs.the .ounol be I {«v«*« thjff'^* --mm reform the 'manner in which 
vocational educat »on funds ar«t 4 is tr tbiued wi ch in states, .The Council • 
believes that the intrastate distnbut ton of bauc jrant federal vocational ■ 
tfOucation f units should bo tied closely to th« relative needs wrthm that Vtate 
ill ^^ 1ptl chrmj '* h th ® comprehensive public planning process described above. 
'Je alto feel that Sucn a process, of identifying needs is the best way to 
ensure 'hat federal funds i-M. □« targetod on areas which are most in need » 
-Sucfi^s. center c 1 1 tes m<f'run? cornun i t ies, neither of which are 
especially well s e r ve d by federally f u n d ed p rogram s i n an y 5 1 a t es . - I n o r de r . 
t q f oc u s the ■ 1 r, i r 1 0 u c i on ? f federal '• fyn ds'^'n n ee . r T *h ■ i '} e s-t r earn 1 r n i n g the 
process, th e 7ojj/i c 1 1 .r*a k e s - :n e f o M o w i mf r e c onne n da Uor7£ , based-* j 
structure of Matronal jo.als km me need f nr ' t ncent i ves-* fiscussed above: 
.■•■'* * • 0 •• ' 

I. The f.?d*ra! .^rn on; at ton should identify only the total proportion- of 
federal funds received, by a state to be reserved for' underserved . ' ■ ■ . - 
population',. T h.p procedure. r .o 1 1 locate bas ic grant -funds rnc lud mg those' 
nrected :q ;ervio>s *"^r 1 1 wrica \ 1 y underserved" pep u Us r - tons , firfould oe 
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dftefmined at tfc« itate level through 4 Hut* Plan, a* previously 
dJicusaed, 

2, The total proportion of federil funds used to served special' 
populations should gradually reach 60 percent of the federal 
appropriation) thli toUl exceed! the turn of the existing «p«cul 
poputition setaiides. In the event the 60 percent tetatide prohibits a 
state from effectively integrating federel. stste, and local fundi, the 
Secretary of Cducitio</~Bould be granted authority to issue 4 waiver to 
revise the percentile for a particular state. The remaining federal funds 
should be available to Address any identified national goals which are 
consistent with the Specific needs of each. state, 

3. Tha reauthorized Act should, accordingly, consolidate the separate 
categories of programs in the current Act; for example, special programs 
for the .disadvantaged and th| consumer and nonamaiiing program should be 
consolidated Into the basic^grant section. States would'then determine 
the most approprtata mix of expenditures. 

t. The requirement in the current regulations relating to matching "exceef 
costs" with. state an£ locay funds should be deleted. The term ."excess* 
does riot appear in the current law and should not be included in future 
legislation. - - • 

5. Given the high rate at which states overmatch federal funds, and given 
the Council's belief that federal policies should be separated from, state 
and focal programs! the Council recommends that the maintenance of effort 
provisions ?n the current Act should.be removed. -we/oelteve that 
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prohibition* of supplanting with f*Her all VuM* a^e an appropriate way u 

• ' . • [ 

insure (Kit the «ut>5 1 1 tut tqn of fdd«jrat*fyn_cu fan *tat#>and local fundi 
<Joet not take place, • 

tf, Tht Current act mandate* tf«teroiv* planning, evaluation, and reporting 
function! fcy the to 14 state* age-wry; yet , 'win iinum federal funding has been 
provldeoVor theie activities* The t uf thus* function* trtoyld t>e 
.fully funded in the reauthon ted Act, *nd *ut*i not required to carry tfut 
activitie* m the absence 5f fundi, 

«• ■ 

• 7. 5pa»c U f attention thou id be given to the dwographic changes now taking 
place In the country^ state* should have the flexibility to direct fund* 4 
to the needi of adults in postiecondary vocational program. 

IV. CONCLUSION 



Mr. Chairman*? .rbeheve that you *:an see from our ,P s tatenent triat the Council 
i-l interested in shaping the federal role in vocational educac ion.^0 .'fee; both ..- 
more carefully, targeted on national -joals, and complementary' ftjm^nd.'j ■■ . 



local efforts'. Ue believe that there are specific l*Qit imjte. purposos for a 

federal pretence in vocat iona I educat ton, and that those purposes should^* 

adequately funded and integrated, with the specific needs of states and / 
local i ties . , f : . . *" . : ' 

We would be pleased, and are comp lete.ly ready, co wo»*k with you and your staff 
..in the i\f f^cu.Tt^process of developing a reauthorization vehicle w*-icft 
Impresses federal purposes but avoids the problens cheated by the current ~ r -' : 
Act, We look forward to working ^itn you. Thank -you, 
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I'm |t y .HtAUMfeNt ur t\»t * Ni |t UV l*MUr ti\\ ftt Hi HtKit ih*U M» 
|N 1' HO OUr T ION ' 1 

tt>» of i>i»f 4ut« ftarmol »iff^*r», *o &rg iMjyitMit iu>mpri*^» uf m* 

pmWMftt *U*« affinal f*4t»Hl*ibi# (of c*luiS«t|4ltt M« 4***t fl<M> lUVdUyWl ft j*>*Ul^| 

>Hi»^r«l p«fl sif thu $ltfjU*i o«lui?4tH>fl $y#tditi <*+y \ atrtltH, *f*J Hiey hatd i^iartpjnl^r^ 

Ml* .|»v*|M?i»>«Jlt of *4lftl<iy«(>illly «|»4 )M^^»*»n'O^P^^> f ^ * ? /. . * --, ' 

A la4lurio4| f«v|4* («»}»r*! pull*?* m rw$4ni ti4 Y&atii)n#i tfUt*cal|*4t iif ti,c Uiui#0 
1t»t«j> to*lH<alea (he 3)grMfu;ant |ii{tM#n'~*. tfid fe»j«irai v*nim*Ht . \|tr>Oi»tfH Uo» 
r omlttutlufi -^f ln« b'i«tt«i| 3**M** mj*4*§ $<) yrQVI*i"M for fdvjdr*! sup^if! or tnnifni i -f 
*»lu*»*U»'*o rNifufr*** m«turic«Uy eof«i4*r<M U Hi Ih* n4tlMi4i int«*i'«»t to prtttto* 

firu|f)tl'l«l 4j|*i«t«fH,*4 l«l AqAKOMf di)U?4tlQfo ITl* 'i»^fl*i*M*r»** A'l -4' jyi? 4 ir.<»fci<140 a 

. #«*j^om»C5i *4ua4{toitit m we fogr wfm;ii Mio***} i«3 iu 

li«*nt**rt *4>pfOprl*3juit* 9IUJ aik]«U oecup4lM*«l #f»4 «f .Ji»triL>ul **« (mU^iIMI. Thd 
voetfioAAi fcdwuUvMj jum <>f i J uufrffvu «i*»nmmu i #Uy from ^reviom t^uUltofi m in« i 
lftlhipnfc>ft**l» »Hlfl«ti ff*i»H exitfu^norml ami oiant*owcf neetU to sitjqrtf^iin,* U.e 

itt^nti^ <»n»l priority 0« t»»sjgn*«i to ^>«^mai OMfagoric* if p*t«>pl«> *- th© >ha4*it«itUtfe«i Ami 

tiiLtt in th4 vAf«t|f>u«| ^>rc|i«tr(*tU)fi <)f ^rsoiiii fcruj ImU oiiii.pl « let! ^r i«f I »«fKh}l, Tti«* 
prtunty int«rw«t»in ^n)up* m(Ui uiiHiMt n«*4ai further ref t^ttiUin th* l^TI». 

iri'reaiffO #M'^ty. ImlirrU, in oM*r lo f.j\?us th« at lent ton of vocational ^Un'rttP** OH tftU 
fMo<«, ih4 lUtdnioMt of ;xirtK)iu( ,n m« ^tu«trwtfO U r**<t; 'V,,lo r»>ouc*} t*x 4n4 

4»X-fOl«* »t«f £ -3t)Hlf^ H\ WOi»l»Ii't3it«i j>f OiJ f 4 m Af\i\ th*f#t»y fl|r!,i3t/l «MlUi?»l k'MUll 

')tn if )ftuinii4* tn vo«?«iton4l 4«luo«Ugn to of ^ith »»xet." ttia rtM ^n.dnuii»«!nu 

.in>M«)«n«(t U»« r«H5onstntl»t»»»3 of *Ut<? 4fiO UK*ttl «ttlui'*t.ontti feftMu*it*a Ui lf T4M n<*«a»; I) 
prwvjrioiM^ otstno*itioo i jr*x , **3ur*'* to Uf\;*t F*]«rnl 1<.n*}* inw* «n'«cuv«ly to r^^pi^fU* 
*i\t\ U\*i nijjn^st a««tH f JJ 4t^«^^(t^^^fU^^ *»/h3 prn^rtfiint: stiil* luCa! f**i^kftj»h«i»u for 
^tartiUJHf All'! ;>fo-4f!lui tih^fuvemoitt, afr; 3 1 4Lf«»« 1 1 -chin^ Use role of *tjtc zitt) iui?al 
4iseni)iri tn «v«iu«U4Hi nml. 4CoiHt(i(4f)iUty, 

' ■•. - ?*. q ; , .v l , . — _ ■ 

t*tte «?urr*»m t*»jer«i Y«i^dtjon«l KOuOdttun A«* t ,'rovi<i»»«> i(«t« «mi «HnjOnti^t 
- 4kC«nt.M«-4 wn** o(tcoftum(y t^> minute ami *»xp«nu ^Jui**tio<iaj ^rot;r4iii^/in%)l.^fvt<ei to 
iiu'Ul u**'^ <irui #».in^ri{JfV »«tx> r ni«rVft n««Oh to 'iifp? >ttj t j*Mit «ni^«>vut>liilV ^1 d(HJ 
\o ^^rvw Ui« ne\?«Js uf»a ;iior« 'iivej^se itu^»Ji*t ^lipulutioit. Alte!fjpt> h*v^ «:.$tiUff#n nmt)# 
./ihrougn t^ns i*<i5UtLon ?a i*rv« irwr*ASifu; nuuio«»ri of Mmlr> . 4fHJ t4in«i« 4(Uil«nu m 

r»mj t.hw*«? «mr T««njjicapp**J» At tft* tim« f -^'jwfvcr* ^un<!l5 4ppr«?yri«tirJ''jiio«r th<? 

.••urrfnf ttippcrt ".«rvic«s j«?«J gn ait ^' fh* pur\^j*«!i ?>uiit into tn« i«w ^»r»r#. i!)i7, 
K*ffice. *n*?r«* ^45 '"**v«»}0(.?**0 * variety of ';ft»<j»»r4i pur t )o , >^ , »'* for vocational -ou«!*uott. 
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business and industry in the U.S. Additional concepts and the authorization of funds to 
support linkages with business and industry should be included in the appropriate sec'tions 

of the law. ~ , ■ - A 

■■ ■ »<y . . 

II. Principle; The federal Role in Vocational Education 

"Each level of government has appropriate roles and responsibilities which are 
complementary* to one another. Thus, each level of government njust provide strong 
leadership in its education efforts. While states and communities pay the ina"Jor costs^qf 
education, trie federal government should provide a proportional share of education's 
fina/fcial support."* Specifically, a significant Xederal investment should be made in 
vocational education programs addressing national imperatives. Incentives to states 
should be provided for programs and activities which serve national imperatives by 
improving access, availability, diversity, or quality in vocational education programs, or 
which help link vocational education, through the schools, With other employment and o 
training programs. ..*./»■■•' J 

Analysis ' / 

The role of the federal government in vocational education was initially fairly 
general in nature. In the last few years, new roles have been added, specifically aimed at 
directing more funds toward programs ensuring access for; women, minorities, the 
handicapped and the disadvantages. The Council fejels it is ndw time for the federal role 
to be focused on specific national imperatives identified by the Congress. The federal law 
should focus on goals and outcomes; the means by/which goals are achieved should be left 
to the states and localities. The federal and state governments share leadership 
responsibility to ensure that equality of vocational education opportunity exists among the 
states, and that opportunities within the states/are incompliance with the provisions of 
federal civil rights laws. The federal governnnenl has a financial responsibility to assist 
states in meeting new and emerging labor market needs, in meeting tne increasing demand N 
forSocational programs, equal access and availability of opportunities and to support • 
quality in vocational education programsj&pough investment in research and development 
activities. Federal support and inceortvesmave and should continue to help us meet the 
special needs of the disadvantaged, the handicapped, unemployed and underemployed 
adults, and other historically underserved populations, as well as ensuring training for. 
males and females in occupations whicr/are nontraditionai for their sex. ' 

• • . , ■ v ■ 'v. ■ . ; -. 

1 Recommendations 4 

I. federal financing of vocational education programs designed to meet the national 
imperatives specified in the Act should serve to initiate or expand programs and facilities 
through an incentive mechanism. /incentives may include both financial provisions and 
deregulation. / 

2i In addition, the federal government should assume the primary responsibility for » 
financing and should coordinate the planning for researcn artd development in vocational 
education to improve instruction, program administration, planning and evaluation. Major- 
emphasis in the implementation of research and development should be at the*" State and 
local leveL, A • 

3. The federal government should also coordinate all federal legislation which has an 
impact on the states' programs of vocational education. Federal legislation which deals 
with civil rights, specjareducation, compensatory programs, bilingual education, f 

•Council of Chief 'State^School Officers, 1980 Policy Statements, Page iv. 
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vocational rehabilitation,. youth employment programs under comprehensive 'employment 
and training legislation and other employment and training programs, should all be part of 
this formalized effort. ' v 

4. Provisions /or program improvement activities specified in tne reauthorized Act 
should give greater consideration to recruiting, preparing and retaining competent 
vocational education teachers, administrator .and support personnel. In addition, federally 
funded preservice and uiservice activities for these staff members should be 'designed to 
% helpmeet the national imperatives identified in the Act* ' ~~ , 

HI. Principle; The Governance of Vocational Education ^ 

"The governance of education is a state responsibility."* Article X of the Bill of 
Rights states: "The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively-, or to the people." 
The UJS, Constitution makes no provision for federal control of education. Therefore, 
* education has been recognized as a state responsibility, with most state. constitutions 
charging the state legislature with the responsibility for establishing and maintaining a 
system of free public education. \ f <? 

y Analysis , ..... r- ' ' ' . * , > • - j* 

Vocational education is a concern of all levels of government. Although its delivery 
is essentially a state arfd local responsibility, and should remain so, the historical 
development of vocational education throughout the nation reflects a. close relationship 1 
among local education agencies, local business, industry, and labor groups, each state's 
vocational education agency and the federal -government. This relationship has 
contributed to the growth of vocational education in every state and must continue to be 
encourage^. However, federal vocational education policy enacted by Congress must be 
designed not to conflict with the 'diverse efforts made by states. Excessive regulation can 
-be avoided, and new initiatives and experimentation can be encouraged by providing 
federal support in the form of incentives allowing states to serve 'national imperatives, 
and by allowing spates the flexibility to integrate federal purposes witfiE&te goals. 

Hecom men dations J 

— — ~ / 

1. The sole state agency designated by each state to administer vocational education 
should continue to be responsible for planning, developing policy, and disbursing federal 
funds to local education agencies or other eligible recipients and evaluating Outcomes in 
accordance with- the provisions of the federal Act. 

2. To make planning ^management and'e valuation of federal Tprograms more effective 
at the state and local level, funds should continue to be aMjropriated one year in advance, 
with permissive provisions for the carryover of funds. Stare plans should be developed for 
a period of three years with artnual supplements to reflect revisions in'flscal allocations. 

3. The current Act mandates a formal evaluation of the effectiveness of all programs 
or projects supported by "federal, state and local funds." Accountability is an assumed 

. role-at each level of educational governance and, there tore, federal law v should not * 
.prescribe an evaluation model or system beyond the programs which receive full federal 
support. All other vocational programs supported partially with federal funds or totally 
with state and local funds should be evaluated through a 'model or system designed to 



•Council of Chief State School Officers, 1980 Policy Statements, Page 8. 
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meet the state education agency standards for accountability in each respective state,. 
This.recommendation'addresses the Council's philosophy that the. role of the federal- 
government is to se>t oY identify goals, but.it is clearly the state's role to determine and 
decide the means to ac^coimpliso the gpals. ' » , . 

4. The complex data reporting system (Vocational Education Data System)- mandated 1 
and implemented under the current Act shoulci be refined and simplified, the system* is 
both time consuming and costly for state and local education agencies, fc and does not yield 
information of a value«comparable'to the system's cost of operation. In any^ event, any 
federal data collection system shouldJbe limited only to ihose programs receiving federal 
support. v «. 

5. Funds authonzea for program^ mprovement activities, such as research and 
curriculum development, should be disbursed \hrough a means 'that allows administrative 
flexibility. The current' Act requires a contract'procedure with'extensive, 
time-cbnsuming requirements related to activities such as bjdaing. Grant funding 
provisions would permit more administrative flexibility and therefore allow greater 
numbers of local education' agencies to participate in the federal funding. The choice of a 
contract, grant' or Cooperative agreement procedure. for fund disburse irient should be 
allowed in the reauthorized Act. --j ' , 



IV. PrincipleyCitizen Involvementln planning for Vocational Education - 

"Decisions on education at the 1 local, state and national level should provide for the 
■widest possible citizen involvement."* ".Wny lay and professional persons *nd groups are' 
Involved in the education of children, youth; and adults*. Therefore,' communication and 
cooperation with these groups are vital' in the development of high quality eaucation,"** 

Analysis - . . „ « , 

' ,: . , • 1 v 

The .Council historically, has advocated broadly based citizen participation in state 
arid local planning* and evaluation oi education. The states'have responded to the creation 
of two major citizen advisory groups -specified in f.L. 94.-482.. These two groups are the 
sta^e vocational advisory council and the annual plan and accountability report, 
committee. Department of Labor legislation specifies a tllird major planning gr^up for 
• related employment training program — state employ iiient antl;training councils- under 
* CETA. • 4 * . r ; ' ' ' 

With three major state committees advising the executive brancri of state 
' government about employment and training programs, there is obviously potential for th<5 
duplication of effort. . Y * 

t Recommendation s ■ 

/ . 1. The Councri believes there should be consolidation and coordination of state'lev'el ^ 
advisiory committees and councils which have as their major objective planning 
employment and training programs.' The consolidation of committees wpuld assure more , 
attention to linkages, avoid duplication in programming, and improve targeting of federal 
funas to priority needs. One means the Council feels would diminish duplication of state 
level advisory committees is to allow 4 states t to select an existing council or committee 
and expand ( its functions. If necessary, the membership of such a committee would be 

1 * * if • 

t i * 

•Council of Chief State School Officers. 1980 Policy .Statements , Page iv. \ 
♦"♦Council of Chief State. School Officers, 1980 Policy Statements , Page 23. 
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-enlarged tp permit broa.d-oased involvement of citizens, especially business, industry, and . 
labor representatives. . •* 

. * 2. It the current provisions of'tfie Act addressing national, state and local advisory 
councils' are carried forward to the reauthorized Act, the,Councii recommends conducting 
a' federally funoe'd study, to assess the effectiveness of national, state, and local advisory 
councils in meeting the purposes specified in the current provisions 01 the Act. 

V. Principle: Funding Mechanisms to E nhance the Effectiveness of Vocational Education t • 
«■ r - . ■ ■ ■ — ■ ^ ■ 1 . 

, * * "The distribution of federal education funos can help equalize oppP£tunity*among 
school districts within a state by "allowing federal; state and local resources to be A 
combined, Federal education" funds for each State shoula.be received and distributed by^ _ 
the* state education ageiiCy. The Council believes that addeu costs to state and local 
systems, as a .result of federal mandates, should bCborne by. the fedetal government."* 

• * Analysis «-'. „ '* ' ?" 

The current Vocational .Education Act contains numerous, mandates for activities \o 
be conducted by the state education agency, as well as restrictive mandates regarding the 
allocation of/unds among populations to reserved. For example, uniform setaside ? 
percentages for various groups' a re required from all states. The percentage setaside 
procedure assumes uniform population^ characteristics for all states, and does hot 
recognize. that local immunities within-different states have different needs. , 

The provisions ofcthe current Act require that thu allocation and distribution qf 
federal funos be made through a formula procedure which Includes criteria related to' .the 
school districts" 1 "relative ability to pay" and the "relative number or concentration of low 
income individuals and families*. The criteria snould address th^rend most states have 
followed in equalizing the f tndocfal ability of local education agencies to provide 
educational programs Uirough^tate loundation ongeneral aid. The current formula * 
results in the allocation of sUch a small amount off federal funds to sou.e school districts 
in relation to their totat budgets tftot the net imiact is insignificant, or in a larger amount 
»'of funos going to other school districis^such funfis are still inadequate to achieve program 
goals. •» . / ' ^^v^c > S ,. ■ . ' , 

Maintenance of local and state fiscalWfort is a. provision of the current Act vi(hich 
has caused an-excessive burdeji of accounting and, record Keeping for the apparent value . 
received by either the federal or state government. Both local and state agencies are^ 
required td estaDlish a 95 percent maintenance of effort level-6n a per student or 
aggregate basis in the second preceding fiscal year as compared to, the past llscaj year in 
order to be eligible to receive an allocation. of federal-funds. Most states have been able 
to wteet tne state maintenance of .effort provisions on either basis when student 
erirollinenfs^antf inflationary costs were the norm. However, Reclining enrollments, 
legislatively imposed taxation limitations and .other unusual eifrc uinstanc&f not currently 
recognized in the Act win cause states and local aistricts concern us they attempt to > 
match previous years' expenditures for vocational education, . . ■ -< 

Congressional reports from both the House and Sehate^have documented the 
dissatisfaction Congress fell with the efforts of the stutes under the 1963 . ' i 

X '-■ " . 

^Council of Chief ^tate.Scnbol Officers, ,1980 PoUcy Statements, page 9. . , 
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Act and the 1968 Amendments in providing vocational education opportunities for i 
disadvantaged and handicapped 'students. To remedy this concern, Congressionaf action 
mandated fiscal setasides in the 1976. amendments: 10 percent of a state's allotment under 
Section 102(a) to pay 50 percent of the cost of vocational education for handicapped 
students and at least 20-percent of tne Section 102(a), allotment to pay 5u percent of the 
cost of vocational education for disadvantaged students, including limited English 
speaking'persons. The uniform setaside requirement gives no recognition to the unique 
needs of states and/or tneir previous accomplishments. States whtcfl^had implemented ' 
extensive programs td serve the handicapped through investments^other sources of „ 
feoeral, state and local funds were required to meet the same setaside requirement as . 
those states with less comprehensive programs. The net result of a setaside procedure is 
to cause expenditure of federal funds for programs which may have adequate funds from , 
state and local resources. i *" 

■ In addj^ion to the setaside mandate, for special populations, the current Act and 
regulations include the directive to states to utilize federal funds to pay the excess costs 
of mainstreaming disadvantaged and handicapped students into the regular vocational „ 
education program or to pay Jhe excess costs incurred in placing special needs. students in 
separate programs. The administrative procedures required to determine and calculate ihe 
precise costs attributable to. the special needs students mainstreamed in the regular 
vocational education program are so burdensome that they contribute to the segregation 
of special needs studerits at a tiine when educators are attempting to increase the 
opportunities to integrate special needs students into all of the schools' programs. Policy 
interpretations of the 1976 Amendments regarding the setaside requirement have been 1 
evolving over a period of three or four years from the Department of Education. 
Inconsistent interpretations and the change of policy which have occured from one fiscal 
year to the next nave created administrative confusion at the state and local level ano, 
• even more importantly, may have deprived disadvantaged and handicapped students of the 
opportunity to participate in vocational education programs. * 

.Jhe current Act mandates activities such as the requirement to employ state levej 
administrative personnel to carry out sex equity activities as their sole responsibility, and 
the requirement to implement extensive planning and evaluation activities from the state 
N leveL Further, the monitoring responsibility for Office of Civil Rights guidelines has 
become a mandatory requirement for state education agencies. No'new source pf-federal 
funos has been made available to the states to carry out these mandates or requirements. 
States have been forced to reallocate program funds to accomplish these functions. 

The Council's recommendations for federal funding practices in vocational education 
are based on the structure of national imperatives and incentives described in the 
introduction to this paper. V 

. Recommendations - f 

L The federal authorization should identify only the proportion of. total feueral funds 
received by a state to be reserved fbr'unuerserved populations. Funding incentives should 
be directed to proviue services rather than to drive state funds through matching 
requirements. The procedure to allocate federal funos reserved for specific historically ., 
unuerserved populations should be determined at the state level through a State Plan* 
Mtilizing state developed criteria, formulas, or funding me'ehanisms which mby take as one 
criterion the incidence of the underseryed' population in the state as a- percentage ofthe 
total population. ^ ■„ . 





2. The total proportion of federal funds used to serve special populations should 
gradually reach 60 percent of the federal appropriation; this total exceeds the sum of 

, existing special population setaside. In the event the 60% setaside prohibits a state from 
effectively integrating federal, state and local funds, the Secretary of Education should 
oe granted authority to issue a waiver to revise the percentage setaside. The remaining 
federal funds should not be allocated by Congress as specific setasides dedicated to 

'specific national imperatives, but should be 'available to address any national imperative 
or imperatives which are consistent with the specific needs of each state. 

. 3. The reauthorized Act should accordingly consolidate the separate categories of 
programs in trie current Act; for example, the special programs fur the disadvangtaged 
and the consumer and homernaking program should be consolidated into the basic grant 
section. States would Uien determine tne most appropriate mix of expenditures, 

4. If the current funding process is carried forward in the reauthorized Act, each 
state should be allowed trie opportunity to determine whether it will utilize a one- or 
two-step process (prioritization and^ws*tribution) for allocating federa'l fynds • * 

5. ^The requirement in the curren^regulations relating to matching "excess costs" 
witfi state and local funds should be deleted. The term '.'excess" does not appear in the 
current law and should not be included in future legislation. 

6. The maintenance-of-effort provision for local education agencies in the 
' reauthorized Act should be removed. Substitution of state -and/or local funds/j 

through v the EDGAR regulation which prohibits supplanting or state and/or-hJ 
with federal funds. f 

7. ^pe current Act mandates extensive^ planning, evaluation, and reporting luhctions 
by the state education .agency; yet,' minimum funding has been provided througrwederal 
funds for these activities. The added cost of these functions should be fully funded in tne 
reauthorized Act and the states not required to carry out activities in the absence of 
funds. * - 

8. Special attention should be given to the demographic changes now. taking place in + 
the pountry; states should have the flexibility to direcffunds to the needs of adults. in . 
poStsecondary vocational programs. Indeed, the incentive advocated by the Council can 
encourage'states \o direct funds to meet, changing population needs. ' ^ 

VI. Rrinciple: Relationship Of Other Federal Employment and Training Laws to ! 
Vocational Education 



"public education's traditional role iti preparing people for work rnust be extended. 
.Preparing a person for employment involves a sequence of activities by many individuals 
and agencies over a period 6V time. Thus, coordination find cooperation among education, 
labor,government and community agencies are essential*"* * " /■ 

Analysis • ' »' f" ^ 

(Vocational education sharps' roles such as job placement, economic development, t 
productivity, efficiency.and individual assessment^! th other state and community 
ageacies authorized to prepare persons for employment tnrough other federal legislative 
initiatives. However, public education must continue" to exert prim5fr>^?adership in 
preparing students with employabijity and job specific skills and providing a^smoQtn 
transitibnicom school experience to work experience. ■*■ 



•Council of Chief State School Officers, 1980 Policy Statements , Pagtf 26; 
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Recommendations , ■ '■ . * C?* 

1. incentives for cooperation and linkages between CETA and vocational education 
at the state and local levels should be incorporated in the Act. Common definitions, 
planning Cycles, reporting and accountability requirements jyould a hp reprove 
cooperative efforts and strengthen linkages. Vocational eoiication p^rains which 
address national imperatives and are designed UyserVe disadvantaged; students of high risk 
populations should develop an 'individualized instructional method using Employability 
Development Plans (EDP) for student This planning proceoure would be consistent with 
the intent ofWer federal education, employment and training legislation, including youth 
employment legislation, the Education for aU Handicappeo Children AcUp.'L. 94-142) and 
vocational rahaDilitation. Since all "plans" could be similar in purpose, and approach, 
coordinating the preparation and execution of individual plans should serve to coordinate 
the\elivery of employment and job specific skill programs and.services to special needs 
stuoe\ts. Use otsMCh plans is also a convenient way Op bring,sfcveral funding soui*es to 
DearorKpne infliyidual. "* 

2. Federal incentives or rewards should be provided to sta^e and local education 
agencie*,w,hich effectively plan to coordinate and evaluate vocational education programs - 
with these federal resources and oth*r federally funded programs in individual^ 
communities for special needs populations. • H 

3. The Council supports,feOeral education legislation with standard definitions lor) 
specific population groups i.e. disadvantaged and handicapped. This will facilitate 
linkages of federal-sources of funds. . _ ; 

SUMMARY ,\ ,.. > 

The Council of Cnief State School Officers is eager to work cooperatively .with otner 
agencies, organizatioans and the Department of Education in developing solutions to the 
issues and needs indentified in this position paper. The ultimate -goal of a highly skilled 
and productive national workforce which is representative of the > whot«.population can be 
realizes through the cooperation of education, business/industry, employment services and ■ 
community groups. Success will be realized if- there is a clear delineation of the roles and 
functions of the variousl levels of governmental involvement in the administration of 
vocational education. - . 

Dr. Martin. The council is among those organizations wftich feet 
that the time has come to remodel the federal act and tfhat/in 
doing so, tte Congress has an opportunity to pay particular atten- 
tion to defining more precisely the Federal purposes in support of 
vocational education. m / 

I would like to focus my comments this morning on three ot the 
many areas in which the council has developed recommendations. 
First, the Federal role itself in vocational education, second, the 
question of the governance of vocational education, and third, the 
distribution of Federal funds: • ' ^ 

First, with respect to Federal purposes. The long history of fed- 
eral support ftSr vocational education combined with changing con- 
cerns, about the nature of that support has led to the development 
of a wide variety of Federal purposes. The Federal Governnjen^-m 
the council's view, attempts to do too many different thinp with 
tdo few dollars. % , * . L 

In order to address'this problem, the council believes that: an ap- 
propriate Federal role in vocational education would be bpsed on 
the clear identification and articulation of national concerns and 
specific national goals, including, for oxample, the need to prepare 
our work force for a changing economy, the need to reduce youth 
unemployment and the Nation's commitment to increasing services 
to historically undorserved populations. * . . 

To that end, in oitier to achieve thtit goal and still maximize 
State and local flexibility, the council recommends first that Kfcder- 
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al goals should be achieved in each State through an open planning 
process based on the gehuine needs for vocational education within 
the State and tha* Federal funds should be clearly spent and desig- 
nated for Federal purposes. 

-Further, the council believes that the Federal Vocational Educa- 
tion Act should enhance linkages with business and industry as 
well as with other programs, including the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. ^ 
, Also in this area of the Federal role, the council believes that the 
Federal act should continue to support State ancTlocal actions 
aimed at the elimination ^of sex discrimination and sex stereotyp- 
ing- ! 

With respect to the question of governance, the council believes 
that in order to have an effective and efficient Federal program fti 
support of vocational education, the Federal Government must deal 
principally with one agency in each 'State. In order to effect the 
Reparation of Federal purposes through State and local policies, 
/and yet, keep the system reasonable, the council recommends that 
the sole State agency or State board designated by^each State to 
administer vocational education 1 should continue to be responsible 
for olanning, developing policy, and disbursing Federal funds to eli- 
gible^ 4 recipients and evaluating outcomes in terms of the Federal 
goals addressed within each State. 

Finally, with respect to questions of how funds are distributed, I 
would like to fSlht out that our recommendations at;e limited to 
the basic State grants which we Relieve should be retained as an 
integral part of the program. . . . t 

' We know that proposals may be forthcoming for additional sec- 
tions within the act, and we believe that these proposals should be 
carefully examined in relation to the total needs of vocational edu- 
cation. 

With respect to the basic grant program, however, m order to 
focus the distribution of Federal funds oil need, while streamlining 
the process, the council recommends that the federal authorization 
should identify only the total proportion of Federal funds* received 
by* a State within itj* basic grant to be reserved for underseryod 
populations and thatVthis proportion should, over time, reach (>0 
percent of the Federal appropriations. This total exceeds the sum 
of the.existin&special population set-asides. \ 

The remaining funds should be available to address any identi- 
fied national goals which are consistent with the specific needs of 
each State, especially program improvement goals. „ 

Mr, Chairman, I believe that you can see from our Htatement 
that the council is interested in assisting in the shaping of a Feder- 
al rolo in vocational education which is both more carefully target- 
ed on national goals and compleij^utnry to State and local efforts. 

We would be pleased and are completely ready to work with you 
and your staff in the difficult puwess of developing a reauthoriza- 
tion Vehicle which clearly expresses Federal jmrpose. 

Thank you. ^ 

Chairman Pukkinh. Thnnk.you, Dr, Martin. 

Go ahead, Dr, Rowlett, andfjdentify yourself. 

. ' '. zoo 
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Dr. Rowlett. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name Is John Rowlett and I am vice president for academic af- 
fain> and research at Eastern Kentucky University, an institution 
where I have worked fot* Hi years. " . 

I am pleased to have tKe opportunity to meet with the subcom- 
mittee concerning the reauthorization of the vocational education 
viegislation and I am testifying on behalf of thi? American Associ- 
ation of State Colleges and Universities, the American CounciJ on 
Education, the National Association of Independent Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association of State Universities, 
and\Land Grant Colleges. , 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said to you before, vocational education, 
whatever else it rrjay be is concerned with, preparing people for 
gainful employment— young people, middic-atfed people, older 
people .\Vortitiofial education is typically school based. It's in com- 
prehensive high schools, ib's in vocationaLschools, in nostsecondary 
technicaKinstitutcs, and community colleges and. to tnc surprise of 
a great nii*ny people, vocational education* does, to fact, exist in.4- 
year colleges and universities. , 

Vocational education programs are supposed to mirror existing 
and emergui^ opportunities for, gainful employment and occupa- 
tions requiring less than a bhccniaureatc-lovel degree. 

Beginning in 1917, the Congress has repeatedly stated through 
legislation that\ it's in the national interest that we have a strong 
system of vocational education to prepare people for gainful em- 
ployment. \ . /* 

The* Congress provided from the onset for a partnership between 
the Federal Government and the States in financing these pro- 
grams. And then i\\ the Congress, .through your leadership, 
. Mr. Chairman, approved a substantially revised Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, one much more closely in tune with the realities with the 
last half of this century. " 

Fof the very first tipt<\ associate degree programs offered fit com- 
munity colleges and ut\sonior colleges and universities would bo 
eligible for receiving vocational education money, Now this was 20 
♦ years agd. Mr. Chairman, the messugedidn't get through. 

Thisjchatige in language has had little practical consequence in 
funding the eligible programs at 4 year colleges and universities 
Now the institution 'whore I work offers a full range of baccalnurc-* 
ate degree programs that one wbuld expect to find in a comprehen- 
sive university. We offer a limited range of graduate programs. We 
offer specialized programs in allied health and nursing* and it^us- 
trial technology. Hut in addition to these, we offer M associate 
degree programs and this is in»kcepitig with the statutory mission 
of our institution. 

These are not paper* programs, Anifomlly.-wo graduate between 
SlfiO and 400 students from these associate degree urograms. These 
graduates find lobs, They flfrd good jobs. Kven in hard times they 
find good jobs because they have a knowledge base and a skills 
base that's current and they have learned' thege in a university set- 
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ting and they move out and they go to work not only in Kentucky 
but all across this great Notion of ours. 

Now, over the years, Eastern Kentucky University has conducted 
a series of studies in cooperation with the Land Grant College 
group and American Association of State Colleges and-Univcrsities 
and we have attempted to identify the extent to which 4-year col* 
leges and universities are, in fact, involved in vocational education - 

Now, if we look at the money that goes to, these institutions, we 
would say practically none are involved. But when we ask the ques- 
tions about the programs, we find that in 1981 there were 120,000 
students, enrolled in some 2,000 less than baccalaureate level pro- 
grams at 185 senior colleges and universities. These are not private 
schools. We have not polled the private sector. These are State col- 
leges and universities. This is double the numbered only in terms 
of numbers of programs, but numbers of enrollments when com- 
pared with our earlier study 10 years ago. 

But for all practical purposes, Mr. Chairman, these might just as 
well bo liberal arts, they might as well be baccalaupeate degrees in 
art and- French and German as far as attracting the Federal dol- ' 
lars for support that is provided for in the 11|63 act. 

We have had only token allocations and in most instances none 
at all. Now, I thought it had always been a general principle of 
Federal legislation that the dollars ought to follow the programs 
and there are many of us that don't 'think that this has happened. 
One of the problems; I submit to you, is the coacept of a sole State 
agency.- 

Now whei\ we go back ^othe Smith-Hughes Act with the part- 
nership that was established with very limited number of dollars 
and a very limited scope of programs I think that the sole State 
agency made a great deal of sense. 

I really don't think it makes any sense anymore when, in most of 
our States, we have one or 1 more boards that lire concerned with 
coordinating or directing postsocondnry education programs. Now 
it just- makes all kinds of sense that the Federal dollars that relate 
to postsecoadary education ought to bo coordinated by such boards 
if they are in place or, at least, Mr, Chairman, the Governor and 
tho legislature and others in the States ought to have the opportu- 
nity to do it. < § ■ ' ( . . a . ' 

Now if'tliey want to do it, they can t, because of the sole btate 
agency principle. Now in our 11)81 study we asked some other ques- 
tions about our -l-year colleges and universities and how they were 
preparing under the Vocational Education Act, and as I have im- 
plied, almost all saicUhey didn't get any money at all, even though 
they had eligible programs. A very small number indicated they 
got some money for the preparation of secondary teachers and a 

• considerable smaller numocr indicated they got some funds for cur- 
riculum development, 

So, we would urge that Congress amend or eliminate the sole 
State agency clause, and give each State the discretion to adminls- 
; tor postnecondnry funds as it wishes, at least give them the chance. 

• Another issue of concern before your colleges and universities 
and this is deart with in some detail In the testimony la the IR per- 
cent seNtside and the adequacy of it. There is simply not enough 
dollars to go awund to support the worthy programs that are al* 
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ready in oj>eratiou and t<> develop the now programs that wo ought 
to bo considering and wo would urge that tho C ongress consider 
raising tho sot>«sido to .'SO percent, and ovon to 40 percent, if thin 
could he worked out. ^ 

Tho third issue of intorost to the 4-year colleges and universities 
and the State planning process— the testimony deals with this in 
some detail — the studies that we have done surest, on the part of 
maw I year college and university spoko^nen, that they don't feel 
it works very well as far as they are concerned. They really don't 
feel like they are rep resent yd. There may bo someone from an 
agency who is there wim a htV'her education panel but they really 
. don't feel generally that they have had representation and they 
think this ought to be changed. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we believe it is really time to reconsider 
tho definition of vocational education and to remove the artificial 
administrative barrier that prevents the funding of baccalaureate 
level vocational and technical programs that we need now and I 
Vim confident we are going to need in the future. 

I think this is an artificial harrier. It seems to me that the over- 
riding purpose of the Vocational Kducation Act is to assist in sup- 
porting programs to prepare people for work and the focus should 
be on preparing people in high quality programs for gainful em- 
ployment* not whether it takes 1, 2, 3, or 4 years. I>et's look at .the 
program and' what it requires, 

I hope that this definition can he examined. I think it is wtfrthy 
of debate. ^ 

Mr. Chairman; \ want 'to i>ersonaIIy thank you for the quality of 
your leadership and your support of education at all levels and for 
your commitment for seeing to it that vocational education re- . 
mains strong. 

We have attempted to address some issues that are' of impor- 
tance to J -year colleges and universities and we appreciate sharing 
these views with you and I will happy to respond to questions, if 
you have them. ^ 

Thank you. 

Chairman PgitKiNs, Thank you. Dr. Kowjett unci your entire 
statement will be entered into tlie record without objection. 
[Prepared statement of Dr. John Howjett follows:! 
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■"colleges would be eligible for receiving vocational funding. This waj twenty 



'■ years' agoi Thie change «An laoguage has had lifctle practical oonaegu,ance in 4 

\- ~ — ; — [ — " " ! : . ~ 

the funding of eligible programs at four year colleges and universities. 

' "p — — r rr : ~ 

% * There^je tho/eftta may ^question the involvement of* four year •collages and 

j 'universities* in program^ that are clearly eligible for Vocational funding, 

* H*» \ ^ . : . » ■ ■ ■« , o . 

S*uch apposition ignores the diversity of higher education as it has developed 
in this country and ,Jthe missions assigned to or developed by these institutions, 
v '"The institution where I have* worked for thirty-two years is a regional 

¥ state university that? enrolled ,his past fall- over 13,000 students iri associate, 
baccalaureate, and graduate programs. There are over 35o ^institutions in tltjjfc, 
nation that are similar to Eaatsm— most^are'; members of the American Association 
of State colleges and Universities and moat began as normal schools for the 
preparation of teachers and over the years have evolved into multi-purpose 
regional state colleges and universities. These institutions ar« ofttn referred 
to as "Schools of Opportunity" with many having open-admissions policies and^ 
subscribing to the principle of low tuition. I received my undergraduate degree 
from an institution o^ this type in Texas following World War II with. the 
assistance of the G.I. Bill that provided me initially with $65 and later $75 
per month for living costs. This past fall over 70 percent of the full time 
undergraduate ^students at Eastern Kentucky University received some type of . ^ 
financial" assistance. 

Eastern Kentucky- University offers a broad range of baccalaureate and 
graduatfe programs in the traditional liberal arts fields, in business, and in 
teacher education. These are high, quality programs that attract many. able 
students to our campus. Moreover, we offer a number of excellent baccalaureate 
programs* equally attractive to students, in technical fields and in allied 
health and nursing. In addition to the baccalaureate and graduate programs. 
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Esst'ern *\j"> offers thirty-nine uiooUti decree .programs, each fully eligible 

for v funding under tha Vocational Eduoation Act. Annually, wa graduate 350-4^ 

etudentpwith associate degrsse. The' graduates o{ theee programs* tynd jotae, (4 

and they continue to f ind . jobs today—they h,ave tha akflls and knowledge", 

laarnadVh a univereity aatting, that are needed in tha iabor market. , 

Mr. Chairman, ovar the yeaife Eastern Kentucky University, in cooperation 

with tha American Aaaociation of 9Ute Colleges and the* National Assboiation of 

Stata Universities .and Land Grant Colleges,* haa conducted a aariaa of atudiaa 

in an effort to idantify tha extent, of thai involvement of four yaar collagaa 

and un^veraitiee in tha offering of associate dagrea vocational and tachnioal , 

r fcrograras. The findings olearly. snow that four year collagas and universities 

make a major but largely unrecognized contribution in providing less-than- 

^baccalauraate level vocational and technical programs. In 1981, over 120,000 

students vere enrolled in the 2^179 less-than-baccalaureate level vocational 

and technical programs offered by 185 four year land-grant and-AASOJ institutions. 

This is essentially double the number of programs and double the number of 
• * i * 

students wheit compared with tha findings of a similar study conducted in 1971. 

The programs included a wide range ^of occupational, health- related, busineas- 

related another vocational and technical field?. For all practical purposes 

these 'programs might aft wall be liberal arts programs when it comes to the 

distribution of vocational dollars, to share in program costs. 

Four-year colleges. and universities have received at best only token, ^ 

allocations of vocational education funds and in many cases none at alitor the 

support of associate degree programs. It has always been a* general principle 

that federal support go to whatever institutions offer programs which meet a 

... v 
national purpose—that federal law should not discriminate by designating certain 

types of institutions. This is true in almost all programs administered under* 
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the Higher Education Aot, as well as programs involving fund* for* raiearch, , 

t^rsining, and" vote ran a education. ,. - 

In the Vocational Education Adt, however, Ctyngrosa has taft it to tha ^ 

^complete discretion of tha "sola atate ageYicy" how' funde will bo allocated. 

Some s/ataa hava choaan to giva all or moat funds for the operation of' * 

vocational education programs to poatsecondary area schools (sometimes schools 

• •» » 

created for that purpose) after bypaeolng community collagen and some four 

year colleges already<#of feiring the 'same 'programs. In other atatea, community 

colleges have beenN^Pluded, but four year colleges have been nxcluded in almost 

every state . 

m Today, more college^ than ever are developing vocational programs' in 
reoponae to everchanging technology and national needs. Four year colleges 
and universities like other institutions are 'aware of the need, to revitalize. 
American industry and to train and retrain the skilled people needed for modern 
industry and our drffenBe needs. But programs are beinq cut back in 'many states 
because of state fiscal problems'. At the ' same, time these proqrams do not receive 
federal funds for^which they legally qualify. 

As a part of 1981 study, we asked a series of questions concerning 
the extent to which four year colleges and universities received funding 
through the Vocational Education Act. Here arte the results: 

—Almost all colleges and universities reported that they received 
no VEA funds for the operating costs of .programs at the less- 
•* than-baccalaureate level. 

— A small number of colleges received some funds through the 

state aqencies for training secondary-school vocational teachers. 
■ —A considerably small number received funds, often only, a few 
thousand dollars, for such purposes'as curriculum development, 
research, and special projects. 
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Many of tha' \probIJml^whioh postsecondary institutions have had with th# 
VEA •Inoa-tKa 1903' legislation^ can be traced in part to tha "sola *etato agency^ 
olfcuaa, Sao. 104(a) U) of tha VEA law as amended*^ Not onflr a aola ^ 
atata agency- adminiater tha program, \>ut in almost evexy atata thie'ls tha 
aganoy with primary responsibility for elaraantary-aaoo/da.ry education. Put. k , . * 
praotigalaV all atataa now admlnlater or coordinate postsecondary or httjhsr 
aduoatlon through a separata, board or boards . 

Tor ysars, both two year and four yaar college spokesmen have maintained 
that in many atatea the elementary-secondary boards or vocational education 
staffs do not understand the needs and problem of postsecondary education. 
Thay see many state agencies aa oriented toward tha more traditional high 
school levaL courses, and unaware of changea In technology and the labor marKet 
which require the more innovative approaches and know-how foiarteWn post secondary 
echoola. Some colleges have alao objected to what they consideAAe 'relatively 
arbitrary way in which awards may be made by the state aqenciea. i 

We believe that most governors, state legislators, and state higher 
education agencies would welcome the greater flexibility which would come with 

\ • * w * ~ 

\< giving each Aate the option to administer postsecondary VEA funds through a 
\ different board which' is representative of all sectors^of post -secondary . ^ 
education. Such flexibility is certainly in tune with. the moves to decentralize 

decision-makinfl to the states, which this administration has advocated. 

\ V 

We urge Congress to aycad or eliminate the sole state age ncy clause, and 

give each state the discretion to administer federal VEA fun da as it wishes. • 

■ — * r 
Another issue of concern tofour year colleges and universities is'the 

postsecondary set-aside. The present statute requires that fifteen percent of 

basic grant funds and fifteen percent of program improvement/support aesvicps 

funds be spent by the states for "persons who have completed or left hiqh school 
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and who tit •orol.Urt In grg«nln>l\progr«ifi» Qf «udy. for whloh attAU it glvtn 

toward An associate 1 or othsr lletfrae, but whlub program* art not deaiyned.aa 

* ♦ 'v 

baooalaureate or higher-degree programs, and pereon.s^who have 4tlr#«dy entered. 

the labor-market, or are unemployed, or, wlta haVe computed^or laft J**qh sohool 

and who an not disadvantaged or of limited English-speaking, ability," Thue, 

to ba vountid as postsecondery enrollment for purpoees of ths est-selde, a 

person must^be snrollsd In a course of etudy wfllch win n«uU In a digm> 

Such, etudente ara eetimated Co constitute 11,7 percsnt of vocational education 

enrollment, " 

Tha othar ellgibles undar tha' eet-aelde deecribed ebove are edults, who 
make up twenty-seven paroant of vocetional education enrollment. Jhus, there 
ara rhqre students enrolled in "adult" vocational adoration programa than in 
postsecondary programs, as .defined by tha legislation. 

When tha vocational education enrollment is broken down by provider 
institution, however, thirty-five percent of the national vocational education 
enrollment (6.8 million students) attend postaecondary institutions (public, 
independent; and "proprietary) » Not all these, enrollments are, in xy rograme 
administered under the vocational Education Act, (Vocational prcgreS in most 
"privace'ly-con trolled institutions are excluded from coveraqe in the state plsns 
for vocational education, as_are many other programs for reasons ranging from 
lack of state approval to state policy or jurisdictional anomalies, Almost 
ninety percent ,of vocational students at two-year, institutions are enrolled in 
VEA-administered programs^ while only five percent of enrollments in two year 
vocational programs at four year institutions are included in state plans, and 
virtually all private noncoliegiate and correspondence school enrollments are 
excluded. * 
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yoc |> | i p na f*rtlpj pat j on t ' * ■* ^ 

A third ieeua of Intsteet to*four yfcar.eallsges and universities la the 
atati pUnnlng protfsaa, Th* prsssnt VEA liw Include a ••'fairly^eiaborate 
/•riii of etape Intended to tnwlvt suatMcondary Institutions in aUte planning 
related to th« uee of federal VRA fundi. Unqu*g* In «ace. 103-lQ^ill* for * 
ftate Advlaory counoli representing community collegee and other poeteecondary 
institution!. It calle for annual avaluation reporte from eech state tube* It ted 
to the National Advlaory Counoil on Vocational Education* It alao calle 
(Sao. 107) for tha involvement of state aganolaa r*aponalbl* for community , 
collegee and othar higher aducatlon tnatitutione, In tha davalopnant of atata 
plana. It lncludee appeale proceduree, including tha poaaibility of court 
challenges. , 

AU thia language waa addad to tha VEA in order to at aura that not only 
poataacondary aducatiort but many othar intaraata—tha dleedventegad, tha 
handloapped, bilingual groupe, woman, a a wall a a labor, induetry, and tha ' 
public— would ba Involved in tha planning procaaa. 

Similarly, tha National AdVlaory Council on Vocational Education (Sac. 162) 
waa lntandad to repreeenc poataacondary aducatlon and all othars with an lntaraat 
in tha a a programs. 

Tha atudlaa w« have conducted ravaalad that tha planning process la not 
working vary wall, if at all* aa far as many four yaar college and univaraity 
epokesmen ara concarnad. If there is any_ "representation", it may ba an 
official from a atata poataacondary agency who may have many other priorities. 
Caaaa in which a state plan or decisions about tha allocation of fundi have 
been challenged appear to be rare. This may reflect simply an awareness that, 
- given a sole state agency, such appeals may fall on deaf ears. ■- 
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. rinaUy»'Mr» Ch«triH»», we Ua}l*v« it \* time to reconsider the definition 

■ '{ 
of vocational education, Is It wise- to maintain the artificial, administrative 

barrier to funding h«ffo*l«tire*ta Uvel vocational end teuhnlcal program*; hy * 

continuing to Insist ihat fundable vocational program* must be of Use^hen* 

baccalaureate* Hvei? ' I doubt the wisdom of retaining this r»arrl*r» MtjMeWii to v 

m If the overriding purpose of the Vocational education Act Is to imIi^ In 

.supporting programs to prepare people for work. then th* fogy* should N',on » 

preparing peopls itV high quality programs for ^i«tlt>fal empiuym*nti not ^h»tbe>r 

< ■ • ^ if . 

it 'takes ons, two or four ^ea re to accpjnnl leh this end. My suggestion. will be 

mt wlth-oppoeltlon from a number^V^quarters and for a variety ofyt>asons. I 

.thlnK ths definition ought to be examined »nd «v«n if It la not cto|u*4» we 

should have^a batter understanding of why the borrUr Is to restaur 'In place. 

It la an Issue, worthy of debate. \ ~'f 

Mr, Chairman, I want to personally thank you for the qualUy t\f your leader- 

' ' ;" v: ^v*. 

ehip and support of education at all levels, ami for. your Y* m .^^^.r^SflH|S^ 
to It that vocational education remains etroni*. Many, of u» jll) hiqhet J^ucat ion 
have borm very eerloua problem* with the mandatory provision of ^"tJol^ 1 State 
Agency." with the level of tha eat-aside for post-eacondary programs ,/ and with 
the currant etate planning procees. Wo have attempted to address th>se issues 
In thle tsstimony.- I appreciate very much th« opportunity provided m+ today to 
share theae vlewa with you and members of the Subcommittee, i will be'^ippy 
to respond to any questions which you may have* 
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Gfli\\vn\frA;>\*mfiW*, Now lot im* aak you and the Entire panel, do 
'you (w\ should retain oJI the seNiakteH that aro In the 

present Vwtwd if you do not think ao, which ones should be ellml* 
nated; aiui^roin the testimony it has been suggested that we may 
neqd to/^pu ''mow, Byt we have now aet^aaldea oT 20 percent for the 
disadyaji^rtged, U> pofcdnt for the handicapped and 15 percent for 
aclulrt; ; aw» poatseeondnry. 

IWt^fminy* people want to simplify these requirements. What's 
yo^rato'tion aloiiR thin Ihio, Dr. Hewlett, and then I will go across 
and^fart with l)r, Martin and lot all of you respond. 
/.;^W/Rowi,m\ I fully support the notion of specific set-asldes. but 
^ffmt these set-asides might be lit lOHil might be drastically differ- 
\mk jn 11)00, The set-asides ought to truly reflect the Federal pur 
^itoso and direction in vocational education. 

7 Now", if we are not going to have a Federal purpose and direction 
rooming from Wushjn^tyn through- sot-asides, then one wonders 
J about the ^-'rationale ior funding vocational education. 'I strongly 
* support the set-asides, but 1 think these need to be examined with 
great frequency and need to be changed, Just as we are saying, 
'•Let's move from lfi to !50 to 40, if possible for postsecondMry." 
, Cb air man Pkkkin^s. I want to introduce u newmomber of the 
committee who was just assigned to the committee last week from 
the State of Washington, Mr. Chandler. * 
/." Dr. Martin, Well; as I stated, Mr. Chairman, the Council's view 
is that the set-asides, and with all respect to Dr. Rowlett and 
' others, are really counterproductive. We would like to see the Fed- 
eral purposes statecjl clearly, and included in those purposes would 
be, of course, services, for example, to women and minorities and 
other grpups thj]J*really haverftDeeiy reached by vocational educa- 
tion in the past And we would like to see the proportion of the total 
Federal dollars that are devoted to those various special purposes 
be specified, but we think the needs are different within each State 
ar^d that, therefore, the determination of exactly what percentage 
to s^end on which particular set-aside group should bo made within-. 
eacliState. • 

v Therefore, the thing to do is to gradually move to a situation of 
having 60 percent pf the funds be appropriated for special popula- 
, tions with the -State to determine exactly how r to break out which 
group would be served. 

Chairman Perkins. Ms. Tarr-Whelan. " \ 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. Mr. Chairman, I feel like I am following 
along in progress because we would like to move that same discus- 
sion that has just taken place down to the local level. We doiJe; 
lieve that this particular piece of legislation should establish what 
the in-State formula would be and that that is the way to deal with 
the whole question of special populations, as opposed to national 
set-asides. - , 

We think it is ctitically important that the special populations be 
served and I thihk that that is best done by the establishment of 
clear purposes, and then an assurance that local programing will, 
in fact, address those purposes and there is a formula which takes 
the funding from the national and State level to the local level. 

Thank you. . ' 

Chairman Perkins. Dr. Parent. O i °> 
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W I'ahknt* Mi (<haiiman< we believe that (he bet aside* have a 

()vir|H>ti&, but they should be set so tlmt school district* can seek 
Jumt* funds, if needed, whether they need them far bilingual ur far 
handicapped In the local district. 

'Hut there should also be a separate part in the bill and Federal 
fund* should be \mi\ for innovative program* in the local district 
in vocational education, 

Chairman Pkkkinn. (Jo qhead, Pull the microphone over to you, 
' Ms, CiouwMtm The ddvantatfe, Mr, Chairman of being about 
third or fourth In. the line U you can say, "We agree.** We think, 
that State Hoards of Education would agree that set asides ought to 
have a total amount stating very clearly what those set^asldea 
should be used for and that the money within the State should be 
allocated according lo need, We simply don't have the same need 
for handicnpned education in vocational education in every school 
district in all of the States. That's just one small example of why 
we think that the money ought to be earmarkedi but then the total 
amount to the State which then would be distributed as needed 
within that State. ' * m 

Chairman Piskkinu, Dr. Holmes. 

Dr. I lot, mm. Mr. Chairman, I do a«ree with my predecessor I do. 
believe that there must be some targeting of the special population 
for fear that they will be completely omitted if it is not designated, 
I feel also if .there is a formula for the entire State those moneys 
will be distributed on the basis of need. 

I am really saying that there must bit some targeting i if order to 
have the access that we spoke about within the testimony for these 
populations. 

However, there must be a formula based on need, which would 
address the variances within and among (he States. 
Chairman Pkkkinh. Mr. doodling. 

Mr. Goodung. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It seems like moat .of 
you talked about sex equity and it whs passed down through all of 
the testimony tind I can only look out at the panel out here and 
think a little bit about sex equity. I noticed th,e power seems to 
have shifted in vocational education, according to this panel, to the 
women. , 

I wanted to miAntion to you that the most recent proposal, I be- 
lieve, that the administration has proposed marriage of adult edu- 
cation with vocational education, which I have not supported, and 
is looked at much more kindly, I understand, by some? in vocational 
education and adult education than what they previously recom- 
mended. The authorization level proposed in the administration's 
bill is "such sums as may be necessary." 

I" thought that your testimony in relationship to vocational edu- 
cation and the high tech linkage was a very worthwhile part of this 
whole reauthorization. I think we should develop that rather exten- 
sively as we look at reauthorization. 

It's going to be very, very important. 

Also,, I think, that we4iave gotten down to— I believe it was the 
Council of State School Officers-— finally talking about the real 
marriage that has to take place with the private sector. Vocatfcmal 
education, if, in fact, it ever is to sacceed will have to be able to 
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maintain and uj*lattf ttt|tiiimittiit Tbett* um way the pu;bhc wilt 
ever make a go ui ii alum* That'* the real' marriage 

In the testimony u| the s Natioual Schual Wuaid* A^tfiatiun, it 
wt*4 said fir*t thai "th* changing iitickia of the economy ,rt*jaii:e a 
major restructuring of vocational a^uoatian, particularly as la 
what ia taught ami to wham and it ia taught" an*) t m)d*) another 
line, "by whom" beeauae t have a great fear, a* we talk al>oui*ame 
of y*e change© that^*re. taking place that we have to l*e very ©ute 
4lMt that very peojple who are teaching will have the u|MJated traim 
jiu»» experience and &o forth to able* to tupe with the new era 
that we are going into 

( noticed that you ©aid "th« iuooi efficient mechanism fur articy 
fating the Kedarat rota \* to establish a Federal formula fur local 
ttchoul district© a© ia done in our moot oucceaa'tu! education^) pro- 
gram today * 

1 would ijk** to aee an expansion on thal^oo* to go with the teat 
of your testimony ^ 

Dr. !*ahent Yea, air, we will have that tor youv . 

Mr. UoonuNO. J don't really have too many nueatUMia. I have 
©ome comments un the testimony 

To get to f)r Parent'** testimony, were you revoimueuding a 
block grant, "that if we add the*** national te©^mtiibilitu»i to the 
act, we urge that it t>e done without dimple*, eoatly and restrictive 
Federal dictate* '7 

Ms (to{.l£Mf?ii We are talking about a block grant to the State* 
for vocational education t think that wa* addressing the question 
specifically of whether we wanted a special set aj»ide withwt p*r* 
centage for the special populations, tunt the decision should l>e 
made within the State, 

Mr. Goomjno, And then, Dr. Holmes, vou talked about one of 
the problems* that we have been troubled back in my own district 
along those linen, In your testimony, you ©ay, M A* a backdrop to 
the diitcoaaion, however, we would like to note a number of demo- 
graphic inane* that bear on thijt topic and that relate to one of vo- 
cational education'* most persistent problems- equity " 

We are faced with the problem of netting up a comprehensive vo- 
cational education »y*tem in n *chool in York County, It 4 ** only 2 
ruilea from the city and the other- youngster* travel^* to 2f> mile*. 
We wanted a comprehensive school that would develop -n prfde in 
the school anda.den.se of belonging, but we have not been able to 
attract city Htudent* just 2 mile* away. . # 

I think we have done almost everything there ia to do under the 
sun. We got one or two athletes to come out and we thought, "Boy, 
that will really encourage other* to come out." We have very high 
unemployment in the York area. 

I guess what we need are suggestion* and ideas detailing what 
you are talking about here, how we can actually bring thi* about. 
becaiiMe 1 think over a 12-year period we have just exhausted every 
avenue possible to attract center city youngster* just 2 mile* to 
that location. 

Dr. Holmes. Mr. Goodling, I would say that if there h* a compet- 
ing opportunity, though less equal in the city.^youngBters will 
remain because of their friends, peer* and other reasons. Strange 
land* though onlv; 2 mile* away, for many of the inner-city young- 
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M**a t fud that \t the UiHiM^ »*<*4«* W*<4 M* * 
Weil 4* the ai*tK*ttfcM$ **r«*» *mmM Have th«* ^*utuiuty tu fl4Vi? 
4 twu way MUiVtejUcnruf Mudcnt* to ^hcr« i\m* ar* quality KM 

£t«MU* MUI it U impoitaht thai thtf pfo^iama Ui |lia4e quality Ml 

lh*? my as *tdl 
„ lh Nut**** KWtiy 

♦ Mr liiHiuufiti The I uuiuil &uppotta the itoituit u| p<uviduig< a* 
imV| Ml llw P*ter*l oUp|k)tt fur vocational **lm § 4lWH4i***l***ll^*» W 
Matt* rtti4 diho.il aYet*mo filf SJlhaiH**! tiiika^ra Willi |nUin*Sbj *!)<} 

t MidUat**! rathe* J gU4 1*3 that l**rl Ml lw Chief ptctfa 
&ht«4 OftUw" t»lU|tu«* Y4'x*c\ W)r •IfUii^jf thai if don t nml 
,4 heller *ay lu tiring IhU al*'Ml *e goin** I** have a v»ty mffV 

fUtt time mcfctUig ihe new {hallctigeal 

We iliuf I handle la* tt«)iU 4 bat thato basic ally m«w of the Way* 
lii htiHM this aj|W»ut and get the private ftiuiv inwtvt*l- 1 

think ihey aiti becoming mute concerned and inur* involved 
irt U*e they are fealuiiifc' that they will He**! l^ople who <Ml 
trained and familiar with the emerging technujofa'i** 

J aluny* {Miiiit lu Washington, fH" with piide becau** of t\\P 
|*<*det*htp of their ^*rintendent H k*iiu to me they »i« really 
fuigmg a very ch*** relationship ***** private acctut ami you 
would think In W*«Mtttttm. DC that might not hap**n Mm of 

that hna to jii with hef jcadef%hif* 

Thi» i» Vrty, \efv lm|tortant and I was £la4 to a**? that a* a l*Mt 
of your leMiiuOfiv 

sjjr. llot-MM Nlr Cioudting* may t juM add tme mote cummeiil In 
refcivtue lu your'cmu'rrii I think a it till *iv%are of the Je^r^ 
nation rtiothk in thr fjt Unn» WMu* St4u*ol Sy»tent I hapf^o tn 
fortunate enough to n^yr U-^o «p|xiiittnl hy Juiige H ungate a* £ 

riiitw^uf t>»e Ilirmial^looitoiints Team Their *y*^*« there> noi 
uvhfivejlu$tlicate jin^ou «i nil their *lle* t hut mt»^f to have 
the city »>atem antf the auhufhati or the I'oiinly »>»t*pma ^orkrn^ 
t«»Kether t Where »tudent» are tw-nl where the program* are antl I 
think vou havr. a^nin, the kind uf-lwo way movrinent uf niyih^U 
that ! Wa» talking aUmt anil Mill u»tn« >mir financial rv*ourcm lor 
tHiuipmenl and f»cilitieii in the U-^t way fM*».«*hte 
Mr ItutmiJNu Yuu ore dotiiK unudltlr $ir;«Hirarns 

I)r HOIJMM Ye* ? r 

Mr thioOMNu lh lUmlett, I would have l***n diaauptnntc^ it 
vou hado't labhied an MronKly n* you did for p«M*^n*Wy I waii 
junt wondering durinu vuur te^tiinony-^rh^you don t know oil 
the top of your head— what |>rrcrnUM?r «f j*»ta*vondnry Huculton 
vtKatuMKil JiHlufation — — . . 

Chairman I^^kish If the gentleman would vu-hh if we hita 
plentv of funding h>r the mwu>dary students and the poM*econd« 
nry. then we would not have any problem* Of course, limitation 0! 
funds in our trii; problem, which we nil know 

Dr. RowtJrrr. One of the difficult k« in answenng the question 
hoA to do with the definition of vocational education and finding it 
and ferreting out wherever it is in whatever kind of institution. Ai 
I *aid in my testimony. I think it '* a secret to n lot of |xx>ple that 
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!hci« *i« UHi.tuMi «tud*<nt» tmujUt mi *t**iiui*ai prwgram* m 
it « aM e*icticiil rt^4<vti ^Ut^UMil that MU^hl to t** aito*t|tfd an4 

tht*te oomc p«*a|d«* who art* trying tu lu* tie with an answer I**- 
tou^ t wouldn't i** ttiinfufiiititej with ii • k 

Th* Olhcf figure* 1 ?MVts givylt >>H* I U*V*J verifies*! ftijr^lf 

Mr Ot*HiH*M I h*** » fetdmg tiiat the uther fiv* member* 

MUght haV* ^ i'Milim*!*! ^< 

Or M«ttf|£f |**rV#fll u* VO*at|On*l m)ttifcftt*Uf! fundstfeat 

arts sj**nt Iwr ttudent* who at» beyond 6chuul leaving age, whatever 
thai way l»; U im)*trt*ni What i* U important U what kind *>f 
in*iitutiuti it * in AH kind* of inifitutum* provide 

IktotwVOftftary *t*'atlMttal SOT It 1 **, if yuu Wall! 1*1 define 

''iktoiot^tHitiaty" oa being anyhtkiy beyond *du*4 living age and 
in<^t Include* comprehensive Ill^li a*ho*iU tint} area vocational 
w. KiMita and other kind** of institution* thai are not normally 
thought of &a being *'|#i»t*r4Lumiary \ umplote, 

t tniftk in the future y«M *re going to **** mute and roof** *d thu*e 
inttitution* jaai tike your arr« vocational school in your county 
u»ing more and marts of their facilities fur a wider and wider vart: 
ety uf student* in terms uf the age range of the people that they 
art* serving So t think our concern U tu focus, on serving the poten- 
tial student*, whaler their age and iiul on wjrviiitj particular 
kind* uf MiftiimuMii& 

We havt* to enable all *d ihe Mutilation* to **rv* the kind erf »iu 

ti«?nu that they art* to r^ach 
Mr tU*i*iMNti lltank Mr (liairman 
Chairman PruntN* Mr Uun^fwin 

) da intend t<> art onto th<* i*su«* just di«*cuMi«Hl n little bit 
lat^r, but I want t*i make n cnitMnt*nt first 1 think that llu> tno»i 
im|wriant ihittjg that Ihu cummin** going do during ihU 
entire S year Mtian nf 1 «mgrt*M vocational n-JucatUm I think/ 
tht?r^ U nuthing nvun? exciting and nothing more im^rUtH facing 
iw in the whole cbumry riglii now, and we can argoe a* to why we 
have the unemployment, why we have the change in tevhnologie* 
in our nodetie*, et f*T-r,' 4 w *"'jf- nqj 1 " nf that BoUr» the problem 
unle*» we/il down nnd look at#vocntiona! rducnlion retraining nnd 
I Ihink we all agree on that 

The one concern that 1 had aj* I lUtened to much of your testimo 
ny U that it nevmed to me you were far mure concerned in who 
control* rather thttn how w/accomplbh a aolutiofj That caf%*ern* 
me very much a* to whether or not it woulti be in rt # fx*U*eondi*ry 
or it bv an ^teth^ntnry-ficcondiiry, whether it^>e under a categorical 
progrmn or it be under n block grunt progrnm* whiit kind of insti- 
tution, who hiui tjmue of governance, for example, 

I think the wontt thing we could do in thi* country right now U 
tell every Slate who ha* « State l>oard of vocational education to 
dissolve that board 1 mean. 1 think that would be absolutely the 
wrong signal 4o ?*end in thin day and age across this wxiety. 

1 tindensUnd whv wme of you for more parochial renaomt may 
have advocated something n little bit different in term* of gover- 
nance, but ![ think we really need and 1 guess I would request of 
each and every one of you if you would consider supplementing 
your testimony with comment* a* to what exactly is the greatest 
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[it x.t,lv in ||t Vocational education hoy* du v* ft a*dve (hat * ft tit 

I think hot J la KajW at whet* 4" we need lu h$ve uur IW'U* uo 
VvfcafiOilai Ifciiain^ Ma |Mm*» gut llilu that <* Utile hi* in her t«*»- 
UUtuny, UutkalhO/thu&e particular ale** toheft* tMere ia going to i*s 
the M££t*>i p**rVeHta£«* uf ihiteaae, thooc dt«raa whete there |* gojfig 
tu Ik? the large*! hUmher u| lit:* j«4« 

A*> I h*uk at what *hc has quoit*!, many of the new jot* 4fe, 
frankly, in area* that I think war vocational *cho*d« megtinM 

U»4a)r tilt h atetfa luKjpilality, office aiid clerical, huUackecpllOJ* 
ft*«t'eei vUtso Jliete are feW fevh(Ca) ethoula Jo Ute Cviijnlfy that 
dull I Oieet thoxae 

tlul eaflier ah** lalka about the high te*h area and 46 k talk til 

• my ttft'hiueal achitoio and my |»ef*0Hnc| ut WWonaia* they aay, 

'We know Mot Mining. hot we V4n'f deal with it Wo tlutl f h*Ve the 
equipment WcMtOtt liaVc the fUlida tu buy the eqqipmeftt> 31*4 
^ffitil We get that, we aimply can't provide the training tee know 
mual e*U* *" 

t think it would U? very helpful to this committee if each and 
every one of yt*i would take a look at your States in particular, or 
generally, talk to people in your profession and find out what they 

feel ate the greatest fieeda for Vocational training in your OaftiCU- 
lar Wfea and then Cullie hat k to Ua With aOt&eathOVa aa tO htm ~we 
ntighl Mrl onto that a Ira ( 

Let*« make a transition, if w& c,ath from that to the <m<j&f.y 
comment* made by C\*ifi^f rcjsinnli l»uiit|tin^ I ha|»|^n to rt^fre ^tth 
t|u*»e c'umiHrnlii that Were itimle thrtt every VoUitil |Je**on eriterinM 
the job market today is frying to face op to four different vareerii in 
their lifetime ] think, whether we tike it ur not, we have to have 
jk*aUet:oodtiry vyiatumul rtluailion 

We have lo find a way—and I rernetnher when former Governor 
lt«y of Iowa W'ub chairman of the Kducatiun iumtnis»ion in the 
Strttra, hr-aai<l.#The ^reate^t failure of the e%Uiailhm»I ayatem w»3 
thrtt wc^ hrtVe hut vreotnl in mir at ml nit a n deaire U> ruiitinue e*|u- 
cation " I think Ave have j*ot not only that lack of n deaire, but we 
have t% rf 1*1 probletn now They have gut to k^> ^ck to ^H CK> t f ir 
thev are not fjuuiK to ho employcHl 1) 

Irom thnt prr*j*<ctivr. on the continuing nlucaiion tninu«« how 
would each nnd every one of you »UKK«^t that we meet thnt partic* 
ulnr challenge I am ojh*u to any comment. 

Ciu ahead 

Dr Rowijtt. Tlu» i» not necessarily continuing exiucatian &» tie- 
fined by one'* professional uAi*ociatton 4 whether law or medicine 
or dentistry At our institution we have n Jar^e number of locaknt- 
torneyn who are coming to our malitution to start at square one to 
learn about computer* They need to know about it for a variety of 
reason* in lernw of the materialw that cume to them and the oper- 
ations of their office They come to us* and miy\ "Where do w* 
start?" -Square one," Then they go to square two and square thrc<?. 

We have *een thin over and over and ijvcr n^ain That i?t mran^ 
ingful continuing tnlucation for thi^' individu^U and the other* 
whoomte 

Mr.^?UNur-RS<)N. Any other cvmmertU? 
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Mt M**tt* I 4 **! of tKe <ni«*ei lu yuu* ui^uua ( ihiak lu» |ft 
enabling, ** | uiciiUon^ 4 minute ago; kjtt4* of iH*u<uuun* 

0*41 pfO*i4* YUkftUWIgt ttfrVit**, la pfOVl4«J thi*** 10 l**J\l\* ui <*H 
different a^i faU£«» ; ami that. »i*ctf ijfhxiH) , Ml Oi|f Vic*, }itt|ude» Ui 

»<Hotum* ilicit are not horn-ally i bought ,t*f a* t*ung uuot«*, 'p**©! 

***^4a/T *i|^H High ^|*ooU, atva *\*aii44**l #fid G*K*f 

fat'llttleo Hull are a treaty available but aro toot alttay* b*Hag fie^*s*- 

*4tlly UwlI tuf th* Whuic lJi)Ui|laUutt< !hc> lt**y be Ub**4 for JU*i t^i 

lain taegnienu of ihe p^puJaUon ■ > 

In addition u« iha% going U*ik to, your earlier tiu&uon about »ub- 

fclftfiUve I think Iheoci l*xi aft? Uc*| Ui tMgvtWf t)yf Mtc<nbe|* 

HdVtj hbcMt tV4iitu#fiUHg iiuUtJ tleaily tvceatly thai lb© moot pf*a*& 

i«Uf n**>4 Um»I tf**y in ^aiianai e4u*auim u for ihe ability* the 
financial ability - an4 ih*y thU coming ihruugh ih* Vocational 
Education Act ~«t l«*a*t in |***ff + t** be aid* lid modernu** th*4r 

firOtutn, lu hf mg Mb their trailing Matt atf4 their ofjufpffient up 

to dull* in term* ui the utinjf^tktnaj fiel4» iH^it #r* changing u^ici* 

|y mi that the* Wift be\»ble lu J»fuvi4«* the kind of ecrfvu** lu both 

Miliar wbtt ore in Yt^ftthmat education ptogriMUs for the? fin*t uttus 
befur* going i«*o »** *f«lr^f level je«b «n4 thoae who are trying la 
change I heir t*t**f* 

M* Tak* ? Wh^mh Mr 0un4tfr*on, ittthe testimony } referenced 
shortly the fact that^we ha4 recently duiijka survey of NRA YO*a> 
tion#) educator* in trrm* of what they jp ih« nbM» ta be and I 
will bit hamty to jirt»vi4p th^ r«immiU«Mrith further 4***iU with 

fr««Hi to tHeit 

n\vy i4caiify i hi. whole iiact«iKin ^^Hum^nt a»4 part^uUrJy 

t# turn 4w<iv #tu4i>nu *lw *t»r*< in fiJH Bmt4g4 in new a*f***r* 
Sumd of iKum» »iu4rnu who wanir4 ra^Wliniu mor^ high t&eh 
opiioactt t^ tr&4tUtm&l ^ffi^ etofU^l ofiiTpfli^i, for ciam^lc, 
wutdn'i atlinii aU «f thc» *tu4i?nU who wnni^l t« trume inl« thaetad 

TTtt*y &eiw bc^n4arity a n*>«il far r*ifAin*n£ <^iMtin^ t^htJN 
whtw«s amHtoUnntU nr^ti hA* gniwn r**n»i4f'fahly ur chan^«j«J a l^i 
th<> exampi* twang prinUng on<* of lh<*«* wh«»rv vu^itional 
i^htjdU art* $tiH teaching prtigramii while the t*vhn<40gy in the c*ni, 
player*' wwk forte ha* changed wnpleiety 

Th» third areii that they identified in the wholt> qur^tion of the 

f problem of matrriaU for their tla*aroam«, y^ti referen«?4 curH^U' 
am which U 4 o*>vitHJiJy 4 rat***! When th«^y talk abmt that, thev 
are talking abtHit^natrriaU chat are occupaUonaiiy ba*«i which 
cleat with ihe baMi^nkilU which the itu4#nb* need for reading *n4 
writing and computing, but related to the occupational arva» 

So I will be happy to provtde wmp of that information in mare 
detail to the committee T1jo*e Hndinjpi, I *hoult| *ay 4 jiaralfel Hnd^ 
ing^ which I understand ihe National Center for Education SlatU« 
tic* have a bo recently put out and and al*o ih«» AVA* *u that if y^ou 
are looking from the f^rppective of vocational educaton»-*and ottf 
membrm ane» particularly »e«condary. although we do have ikm^^ 
poaUecondary* individual*— that thev are tookiftk tho»e areajt ,k* ; 
being aVem* of particular concern to iKem- ^ v> 

Ma. GottMMmr I don't ttlink that we would disagree with what 
ha* been «aid previously would nimpty add that there are ah 
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ready imtftimillton dollars' worth of buildings around this Nation , 
and. we have faculty in them. That's the obvious place to cooperate 
with business aind industry to help to upgrade the equipment. 
That's a real concern. 

We don't have enough word processing equipment for young 
people wh6 want to become office managers and to become; secre- 
taries. We cannot teach them. We thought we had really made a 
giant leap forward when' we moved from manual typewriters to 
electric typewriters and we already find that a youngster who 
start® in 10th grade, by the time they are a senior the equipment 
'we have available for thetri is no longer satisfactory. That is really 
very crucial and that is certainly a key place bo join. 

We do offer, we think, programs of the i type the Chief State 
School Officers are talking about. The facilities' are there and,the 
'cooperation is clearly* coming. We do have examples around the 
coufttry that we could provide for you where there is cooperative 
effort going on -between junior colleges, 4-year institutions, and 
high schools. Unfortunately, as is usually the case, we don't hear 
about those, we keep hearing about where thera are cracks' in the 
dikes and where people are throwing up walls. T * 

I know oui^jtestirhpny talked about governance. That's because 
that's one of the questions we care about, but at the same time we 
are researching continually the other issues and can certainly ad- 
dress them^nd we'll be happy to do so. • 
(Dr. HofiviES. Mr. Gunderson, from our perspective in Philadel- 
phia, approximately 25 to 35 percent of our.youngsters in vocation- 
al education go on to higher education, those who get assistance of 
one kind or another. In our single purpose schools, like our sol? ag- 
ricultural high school, the youngsters, I would say approximately 
80 percent, go on to postsecondary. 

I think* the need is to assist the youngster who Wants % to pursue 
this higher education, particularly in area? where we discuss the 
high rate of poverty. There nfceds to be a retraining of postsecond- 
ary as well as secondary staff. I do not know of any regulations, at^ 
least I will* speak for my State, that require- that postsecondary" 
staff $so renew their skills. And if we are talking about articula- 
tion anaFxooperative ventures between the levels of public schools 
and the higher education JTPA industry, we heed to talk about up- 
dating apd upgrading of all of the skills. 

For our postsecondary programs in the public schools we dp not 
have them in the inner city to the extent that you might find them 
elsewhere foi* two reasons. One, it is necessary because of the high 
cost to require tuition and tuition is not forthcoming from people 
who already have problems of poverty. * t \ 

Second, in most of your large cities, you have very active unions^ 
who have negotiated very high salaries and to pay the staffs and 
. the opening of the schools and all of the indirect costs and so forth, 
are' prohibitive. So we do need a postsecohd&ry— - 1 am not in dis- 
agreement with \yhere that postsecondary education can be offered, 
but it has to be a quality, program, not necessarily because it is a^a 
, university or a private proprietary school. • / 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Parent. 
; ' Dr. Parent. Mr. Gunderson, one of the problems that we face 
when we speak about retraining is that research has shown that 
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there are many— lot's call thorn "displaced workers" who have a 
great reluctance to bo retrained. Theyfear .it. "I. think one of the 
roles of the schools is to educate the children that jobs are not per- 
manent as perhaps they were. When their -fathers and grandfa- 
thers went to school they could learn a trade and practice it for the 
rest of their lives. This doesn't happen today. So for this reason, we 
have to be very careful not to offer vocational education in a very 
narrow, specific job kind of a solution. It has to be the ability to ' 
solve problems. We can't keep up .with the equipment. There is no 
way that the schools could keep up with the modernizing of the 
equipment. They have to learn the basic principles of what the ma- 
chines do and learn to bo able to apply that knowledge to newer,, 
models that come out. There is absolutely no way- that any of us 
could afford it. * ~ 

Mr. Gundekson. One of the questions that we facj^Tis you all 
know, the present law really says that you cannot use Federal dol- 
lars to maintain present programs in vocation education. 

I understand that's a real problem 1 , that what they are doing is, 
that we are forcing those local schools to simply change the title of 
the program so that tltey can get some Federal dollars to buy the 
word processor instead of the electric typewriter, et cetera.. 

In general, do we heed to just have to come to have a little bit 
more confidence and change that whole requirement? Can I haye 
some quick yes6s or noes indicating that. ; 

Dr. Holmes. May I speak to that? I think if the accountability is 
built into whatever programing, whatever legislation comes out, 
Where people identify what their goals and objectives are, at the 
local level as well as the State level, and if those moneys then are 
applied to carry out reaching that goal, it would not matter too 
much whether it's the maintenance of effort or, in addition to sub- 
sidizing it. ' v - ' 
'^That's also in keeping with the funding formula. If you have a 
program/ a plan, a set of goals that you are trying to reach and 
those moneys are applied accordingly, and accountability is built 
into the whole plan so that there is an accountability, an account-^ 
ing of those" moneys being used, it would seem to me that they 
would b^able t6 address where th'e needs are. 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan:, I- would like to second Dr. Holmes' remarks 
from the standpoint that maintenance should not be excluded as 
you look to- reauthorizing this piece of legislation and that it is very 
important to consider the maintenance of good programs as well as 
the starting or enhancing of new programs. v 

Dr. MARtiN. I can't resist an opportunity, to jliffer halfway with 
somebody. Part of the comments, I think, are very well taken. 
Funds Should be available, and when I used the term "enhance- 
ment" earlier in my own testimony, I meant exactly that, improv- 
ing programs that already exist to meet the changing technology 
and needs of the workplace. 

I would also second what Dr r Holmes says about accountability: 
However, it would be our view that you don't insure accountability 
by mandating an intrastate distribution formula that delivers 
furids whether you need them or not and that delivers funds 
whether yQ^i are performing in fifft* accountable fashion or not. I 
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suppose wo could go on and on with that debate for the rest of tho 
morning und into the afternoon, but I will just leave it at that. 

Dr. Row lett. One comment on the possibility of offering voca- 
tional education programs that are too narrow. From the stand- 
point of postaocondary education, the kinds of studonts that I 
looked for coming into, my courses when I taught were students 
who could read, write, compute, think, and had the capacity to con- 
tinue to learn and' if they had some vocational skills developed at 
the secondary level, fine. If not, I would teach them in my courses, 

I hope wo never loso sight of tho fact that if we are going to do 
any good at all with young people or middle aged people or older 
people in vocational programs, they have to be able to read, write, 
compute, think, and oe able to continue to learn. It's that simple. 
It's not simple to achieve, but the concept is simple. 

Mr, Gunderson. I am way over time, but I think the Chairman 
would like to hear an answer for the record to the next question 
because I would, too. 

I have got an educational advisory committee back in my district 
made up of teacher^ superintendents, board members, et cetera. 
As we looked over the whole vocational thing, we discovered in ow^, 
congressional district less than half of the elementary, secondtjBf 
% schools used the Federal dollars at all, because they simply foumF^ 
the paperwork and regulatory requirements too great for that little 
bit of Federal dollars that was available. 

They then .started out that und^ the" premise that what we 
ought to do is we ought to sirtiply block grant all Federal dollars to 
all local education agencies, only through to their discussions come 
around the point to which they said: 

Wait a minute. Why shouldn't those of us who are willing to take tho initiative to 
put together the special programs and haVe t\\e commitment, why shouldn't we be 
able to get those dollars because if another school isn't committed enough to go 
through this paperwork, they are probably not committed enough to develop the 
specializea^vocational program, et cetera. 

They came 180 degrees, 360, I guess really, back to the present 
law, starting in opposition to it and concluding that, "Yes, we 
oujght to keep those requirements even though most schools don't 
participate at the elementary-secondary level. ' 

Now we have got a lot of elementary-secondary associations here 
and I would be interested for the record whether your associations 
agree or disagree with the recommendation of my educational advi- 
sory commission. ■ d& ' 

Anybody who wants to comment, it's^ine with rrfe* 

Ms. Tarr-Whelan. Well, every member of ours working in a 
classroom would say, first of all, they would like to see less paper- 
work so that I am sure that the members of ours who are on your 
advisory committee would have been speaking from that perspec- 
tive aSsAvell. 

I think in terms of our testimony what we tried to do is to strike 
a balance for two purposes. One is that we want to see that* the 
school districts that have the greatest need do, in fact, get the re- 1 
sources and it is our experience, as it is Ms. Holmes' experience, 
that that is not always true, both in terms of the proportion of 
need of the students and second, in terms of whether we are re- 
warding grantsmanship or education programs. 
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So, in our testimony wo really cumb down on the development of 
clour Federal goals and purposes for which programs wOuld bo de- 
veloped! but that the fiinding itself was not as much on a grant?- 
manship basis, but, in fact, targeted to the populations in those 
school districts where the actual programs could be developed. 

Iidon't know if that in part begs the question, but I don't think 
it's all clearly one level— oither it s a block grant or it's totally tar- 
geted on a project basis; 

Mr. Gunderson. Any other comments? 

Dr. Parent, I would like to ask from what size district vour advi- 
sory committee came from. It's quite evident that if it s a small 
rural district the amount of money that you would gefrhecause you 
don't have someone employed in the capacity of a grant writer, so 
to speak, and it would not bo efficient for you to take those moneys 
because it would cost you more than yoU would get in order to 
comply with all of the paperwork. 

we do have in Minnesota a Joint Powers Act; and I am sure you 
are familiar with it being a neighbor, whereby small districts go to- 
gether inuin educational-vocational co-op and in those cases, dis- 
tricts sucn as my own which is a medium-sized district, and two or 
three other districts can pool our moneys, some State and Federal, 
and form p vocational co-op where we would have certain clustered 
subject cuts, then we can use it to advantage. But if it were just for 
our own district, it's quite -possible that we would jfind the clerical 
costs outweighing the benefits that we would receive. But it doesn't 
mean that we don't have the need for our children because they do 
need the training. 

Mr. Gunderson. We have done the same in Wisconsin. I happen 
to come from a small school district that is a part of a five-school 
cooperative in that samp regard and I think you are right. That 
ought to be encouraged. 

Dr. Holmes? 

Dr. Holmes. I was just going to say where there are the interme- 
diate units and the sending and receiving schools of the compre- 
hensive high schools and the area vocational and technical schools, 
and the number of boards of education that are involved in making 
these decisions, it becomes a problem, yes, I understand, for some 
of the smallerones> Some of my colleagues upstate have said, "It'p 
not worth the effort," not too many of them, but some have said 
that. < 

So perhaps it depends^ on the government structure receiving 
those moneys. . 

Mr. Gunderson. Go ahead, Ms. Goldsmith. 

Ms. Goldsmith. Thank you. 

I think that's the reason State boards of education spent some 
time talking about governance. We think those decisions should be 
made at the State level so that we can respond to the needs, both 
in the Large districts and the small' districts, to help be sure that 
the assistance ultimately gets to the youngsters who need it and 
that's why we spend time talking about governance.- 

I think we are fairly comfortable with the bill as it now stands^- 
the one we are existing on now, we are refining it and continuing 
to do that. We would nope that through the process that some of 
the prbblems that have existed over the last few years could be 
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nfffiHHiiffod and resolved out. That's, hopefully, what thin discussion 
is about thin iViornlntf. 

Mr. Oundkkhon, Thank you all very much and, Mr. Chairman, 
thank you for your patience, 

Chairman Pkukinh. I think wo have had an exeellont panel hero 
today, and It's my hope that all of the memWfts of tho full commit* 
tee will read your testimony. • V— ■ • 

^ou have been most onliKhtoniiiK and 1 very holpFul and from 
time to time, in all probability, wo will bo calling you Wk again. 

our hone that within tho noxt GO or 90 days that tfu will get 
out a bill. We want to try to solect tho best climate posmble and 
move ahead. 

Let me again thank you, all of you, Good luck to you. 
Dr. Hoi.mks, Mr. Chairman, may I just make one more state- 
ment? 

Chairman Pkukins. Yes, go ahead. 

Dr. Holmks, For the record, may I correct my title from "Ms." to 
"Dr.", please? / ■ / 
Thank you. / 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you all. \ 
The subcommittee stands adjourned. ~ 
[Whereupon, at 10:35. a-,m.-, the subcommittee was adjourned.]. 
[Additional material follows:] < 
■* • 
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I'iMiTioN Statkmknt i»y thk National Aiwihory Council on Vocwionai, 

KMH'ATION 

I 

J5MIU81 JHMBS^^ 

• Wo face a challenging ta\k In the latest reauthorization of the Voca- 
tional Education Act. The decision* which will be made over the course 
of the coming year will impact on the shape of the vocational education 
enterprise for many years to come, We are laying the framework for our 
entry into the Twenty-First Century. 



he^^thr^shold of 



We already ere beyond the threshold of a new era of profound worldwide 
changes 1n technology which wl 11 have far-reaching consequences on the 
way w6 work*, the ski lis we need* and how we apply them, on teaching 
and learning, on business and the way It Is conducted, on national pro- 
ductivity, and on our economy. We are likely to see telescoped Into 
a few short years the *ame degree of change and progress which has oc- 
curred over WTe past two hundred years. The changes we must deal with 
•are struclfural 1n natu*€Tm>t the kind of cyclical disruption that of- 
ten 1n the past was self-correcting. \ large percentage of thgse out 
of work today wlllnever return to their regular Jobs. There are less 
and less Job opportunities for the unskilled. We must begin now to 
' prepare for the challenges and opportunities which the future will bring 

If we are to meet the challenges of the future, we must have commitment 
and leadership In all sectors and at all levels of our society, There 
will undoubtedly be jolts and dislocation In our economy and In society. 
We can minimize these, however, If we a J 1 work together — government, 
business, and education; . President Reagan* in. his State of the Union 
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address, saldi Education, training and retraining are fundamental to 
our success . . , Labor, management and government at all level * can 
and must participate In Improving these toolt of growth/* ' The quality 
of the education and training of our cltliem 1n light of theie Changes 
will be a significant factor in determining, our Nation V future role. 
We cannot take a lalssei-falre position on the education of our,c1t1iens 
and the training of our workforc These .are of fundamental concern to 
any future national. endeavors. Investment In economic development will 
yield poor returns without equal Investment v ln human development. 

The Federal Role 

There obviously 1s strong national Interest In rebuilding a cadre of 
skilled workers to Increase the Nation's productivity. It should be rec- 
ognized that vocational education Is the most economic and competent de- 
liverer of training services for the vast majority of people, A federal 
leadership role Is crucial 1n guiding vocational and technical .education 
resources to meet changing needs. It can also help" promote and establish 
a standard of excellence which will assure a skilled workforce able to V 
perform the tasks required of bus1nes$i Industry, the defense establish- 
ment, and others. The focus of federal Involvement should be to help en- 
hance the quality and expand the capacity of vocational education to^meet 
the challenges which the future, will bring, which Indeed are already be- 
ing thrust upon us today. 

The success or failure of vocational education Hes ultimately at the local 
level, 1n the classroom, and 1n the community. However, we cannot efcpect 
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H,OOQ divert i school dUtrlcU ■ or tv«n 66 States end Territories, act* 
1ng separately, , to galvanize Into a collective force to Identify the 
problem and opportunities whlc* the future hold*, much plan pro* 
gram* end dev lie coordinated strategies which respond to long* term skill 
development needi of our economy* without guidance and assistance. There 
should be, from the federal level, motivation, support, end leaderihlp to 
help define the larger picture end terve at a catalyst for our collective* 1 
efforts. 

The following statement, ^jl*^ 

ihl p ' Ro 1 e In i Voqe t 1 one 1 E duc a t Ion ■ reflecti the Council'! concern* 1n these 
•real: , 

As the national debate continues on the division of responsibility . 
for education i the place of education within the federal establish- 
ment! end the level of education budgets, the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education makes the following statement In 
support of a continuing, strong federal partnership role In voca- 
» tltmal education. 

A strong, vocational education program Is essential >or national 
'economic recovery, as wall as economic growths While education 
1s primarily the responsibility of state and local Jurisdictions, 
vocational education programs need to be of sufficient scope and 
•quality to meet national skilled workforce requirements, 

t Vocational education should be £art of a National Human Resource 

Policy designed to complement a larger policy of economic revltal- 
„ Izatlon and new capital Investment, 

" The training of a skilled labor force) requires close partnership 
between education and the private sector. Vocational education 
-requires the Involvement and expertise of business and labor In 
the planning and design of Its programs. In order to assure high 
Quality and relevance. Education provides the pool of workers 
from which business and Industry can draw to meet its Increasing 
/needs for new, technolglcally literate employees. Eighty percent 
of new Jobs are in small businesses Host of thrfe smaller firms 
do not have the capacity or time to mount full-scale training 
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program*. Mutt butlMttei *Meh ir*1n # da so on * Job**pectfie 
M*fi, and ne«d pepple whq h*v* basic occupational ikllU wpon - 
which to btt* IN? Wf* ^pacific training. 

WUh leadership and commitment, people with special need* can 
have access to quality program. 

Historically, federal involvewnt in vpc*tlo«a1 education (e,g,, 
the torrlll and 5«lth-Mughes Acts) ha* respond/d to national 
need* " the wove from an agricultural to in fliduitriel economy, , 
support of war effort* • po*t«w*r economic adjustment, and train* 
Ing to overcome foreign competition, The neet\ha* never been 
araate? thin u U now it we Strive to itrengthen our competitive 
ttance and our defense posture 1n a new age of ipeciallied tech* 
nolottyt * , • 

Skill* and knowledge thould be current, *hpuld be confluent with 
the need* of the labor market, should complement naltcmal need*, 
ana ihould to transportable, The tran*port factor H especially 
Important for the disadvantaged end displaced worker* who ihould 
be trained to be highly mobile as they leave depressed urban and 
rural areas In search of greater opportunity. A welder trained 
1n Ltaington, Kentucky, or Brooklyn, .New Vork, ihould be able to 
function on the job in Houston, Texas, or Seattle, Washington, 

We repeat the cell made by this Council in 197*, H to reclaim the 
skills and productivity of the American people," as a matter of 
National Policy, In that statement, the Council *aid: . 

♦^''Ararica U rapidly losing the technical superiority 
that he* been the base of our prosperity, and our 
proudest export. Our competitive position 1n world 
markets was built on the superb technical skills e*id 
productivity of e*)r people, We are losing that edge. 
We must reclaim 1t." 

We urge that the focus be on assisting States in upgrading, modern- 
U1ng, and expanding vocational program* to help achieve our Nation s 
economic goals, We urge Congress to continue bi-partisan support for 
education, and to scrutinize cactfully any proposals which would weak- 
en vocational education, 

U^ULur rent, Ac t 

Great strides have been made under the Vocational Education Act of 196^3* 
and the Amendments of 1968 and 1976. Today 16,3 million students of all 
ages are enrolled 1n vocational education of some kind, Nearly six million 
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#r* ti«£R#r* i\ #U \*i*\kt ********* fcHttwH *hs| tf££*ti»«*!- 

tlcNi^l itnier* *H* f*¥* or ««« volitional prog<«** *»s#«heF ffctte 
*f* |,00Q tttttftiEAl t*llllv»t«%, tm*M\%} caMtQdt, *R4 Gtfiar poUietsMir, 
ItfeuoU pfMvMlN wK#tittH#l education, 

1M Vocational Nv«_«iiaR Aft <l*Si* tM U1*mUU HtJv a«d i»M*i dol- 
Uf* t#f i»NMift9 WCHJOMl e^catio* fey req^iri***) | $Q«$Q Attcn. I* thu 

ttrtt.tly H3««t#ry felpeif, it h*i SutC*«deJ, Ml tH |f4t? I fc»i i 1 

J7o4 ftiHlwMt ****** 4 M*t* «M r^tll^j tif u»«* H MH<Oh ! |l 

Ihoutd I* noted, h<*f*v#r # that t** &**r**U* &cturr*d it * H#* trftan M*t** 
generally wfcr* enjoying I»ud9*t turply***, It U liMf* to **rln* now #« 
ttatet *r* forced to «ht f | pHQHtifi in response |0 decreasing r««fnv** 

Funding for vocational #dy<*Upn pale* in cowpariitin to what 1« *P*«t □« 
Mfntr education in AwrUa, We *pe«d far our* en prep* rat U*n and support 
Of tho*e going to four*yeer college* t**n we da in vocation! #M 

l#£*ftk*l *duC»H0ft i Vocation*! #^WC#tl&« rw«e*u only % pf ite IH 
**ll10ri doHm appropriated Ult jfilf by Congrett for education, 

Vtt • Vtlt majority of *tud*«H will ne*tr collate * fgyr*ye*r N<Cal*w» 
reate degree, Thote *ho do not finHh, «* well 41 *4ny who do, ere ufi- 
prepared and lack the tktlU needed to compete in today 'ft Job market, In 
tuny IniUnce*. the JObi *r* inert, lHte«J in long coluw^ in the JuniUy 
p*ptr*. But th«y #re jot»i requiring *pecl^C tMIU. the gntratned 4n<j 
UrttMUed, it well as highly educated 0,*n*r*HU*, do not $y*hfy. M*ny 
• rt returning now' to vocational end technical program to get the $MIH 
the^ need. It i^no longer the level of education, but the kind of 
education, w*1ch determine) succeii. 

\ 
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f*i f$4*f*\ B«»«r«wt\^*i« MHi*** ** friMi** 4 |#4f s» f«*kM#*» 

ttt«» 44J»#ik*d tRfO^ t*tf ^40t»> |M M»M fiUii l« US 

4iiw*tj r#^ti 1$c9» t&H ffi«#*fii t#H«4 $ii f #r&<*fit id 

At le*lt *> ***** in >*aMf lttg tr** Hw< of ^tMihtJ *^vth ** 

With tUMf't iCOftOBU dlilui«|lUH| 4*4 U»t« **f m*)|« 

r*tF41MB$, (M *Hw4fl£« |Fw( pfti&t|* lit uMUlftcJ J<MH- 

»lt»v*|ly, fOCiflPMl #4**41'*^ »U1 fWt fcte* l*» UU* |l 

* H9HifU#M|l# gr#*Uf c e*u thai**, ia t>o^f#u^ tv*** 
Mil, if%d*M*>. %tim«**M» 1f tfrilMto t»*# d^jHj^twhHjr iw r**u M F<te*. 

In tN ?0 i#4*4, I i M * f#***r4l*M4te*1*K4l Mf|w« 

tMp M* *4J«s 4 fcufciUfttUl irtv«it«*"t »« tiylUlft^ t** (ipicifj at «044lioft« 
ftWUlHnUil sM^pH, Wo *w*t <&MUtrf IK4I p«ft**'*Mp hOm (9 *S|*H! 

ill * MMiwu) priority, IftH C*F*CHjr U fytl* vttttiH, PW^b 
f<Ktf|f4. *M »#I>r«)w«f 4*d *»M»4*J «*i*F* ft«.e<S«*. **** frrtOfltj H &t 
lut* ** Ml**** tMt tft* *tt*«ti*Jft a* £^^»* t# 

r*eud *ol*ty 4t ¥tk*Uo«4l*U«:*mii:*l *dsi<4t tm, 4M \*tr* \*tt*\4 fc# m 
*oHd4ttufl*U« 4ft* 0th«r pfoflrl* 4t t* ,s tt«w, h4|ioa#l AJwUdry Cam*- 

C i 1 ttfllevtt tftil IM foHuving ict $f t*r\t*:\p\?\ thcuU Us the b*%\% far 
rf*mlhortuttOft 6f thf Vo<«t10fM) C4»K4lJw\ A<t: 

Iht fftl»*"4l r*)»t In t^U p4r|nrt*iMt> thcutU fc* to It^Ut* IpvctfU 
Ur^ttftj 9ff0rU t0 ff^it ttru\t\ thrrtp U 4 torrnt «*it^ twlween 

tht *kilH t*w9ht *nd thr Jobt *»hic^ 1 be 4**iUblt. 
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l*m *ff«m 

m* **** Ma<*fttjet<4* 

} \W9w%\\*% c*A#*f#M»« M»««* m**«m. tiuMU*. Mt*iti9*« 

fa MtfljHftg fliyj f**0«#Mv* *pff**C*jj^fd *itt*«U*fc tMt* t'twtliti, 

»« propria fftftfOv**** ictUffltf, %v€* if *bo.«. 

** pr^rA* tt!*#rtMp «< f*a*f*l, tUf* *J»4 *0<*1 U*#H. 

»* t»p*jt4to#t of <uuit*f Of Mf* O^IU* ta Itrvt fK*4t4f 

' *» atMr iclWtlftt. for IUM 1*4 lo<*1 fu*<H 

• vilUMt, wfcuh wilt lirtMoU qutlUy • ic*H*<u» in vtK#lio*4l 
tthtfitio*** 

Tfct tirt*flb of *ht wqrWorc* H * ftfgMffctfti ftclor In lh# pro<J*U *< ty 
Of Ovr lUtlon, IA«J Owr to*p«lUi*t pciUJon In world **rkttt. £»Ch DiMlOA 
OolUr* of ttporls of Ur*<J 90c 4* nrprtitnti 25.O0O Jqo». Va<it«©n$l 
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|| r*^H* c^mu»« r«4**#i» nuu, **4 1**4* §i**u*4*4**** * 
tvyfttri, 4*4 tM^^Mj; 1.-4 mm it i t*Hj 

fe.lt** to 'UiH ***4i €U«if U»*4»»« UJ*i*i 

#HJ Jut* 

1*9 fur fte* &r **f4*41*\ b**tK4U*i a for ****** ^ . * 

4W4 *4Uft$ 4*#*UM# vf tit* e^1t*c«| 4*4 UtllUU** f*r th 

^4*4*4 v<M>|«#F^t t *4<*i «t \ u*ti»*!u fc eijMBf lr*»i r* i 4fi4 <«tef4vH^ 4* t * 

|h# Mtt&U* *4»t*W> <**«tft* M£ 4 *4*»*V fc* f*4f*4*4l &*4f!*gi 4W* = 
1*4 *i-rU **4 K4j k 1*81* Irt <^«rin^ t*4 it*<« &4«Uaf? 

( 1U ¥tf4tlG*ll {4wUt»<**» 4*4 I** tier it (<iw*MUtfc* #*r f#**Uf* 
' fulWj, »t H *<*r4 *r u* pvt i IMft r<%>f«i*«t4l I tea tif 

b¥*t«fi*« i t^r + 4**1 taU;* 7 i*etr tipcciaticni «* v-»c.4t tp*#) 
W <4U^ 1« ll*tft411fl«J tsr<^Jv<;M*»tr. t° tr*trf*>U tltf***' **Kl»n<| 
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** IM« M***** #** ******** **# •iMi*j Wt* v 

I** r«*»M* *t 4 | f*/ I M ftj I** i> i U«f*f C*w*»«» ?* 

tfeMJ tMt t^iie^i* futto * ») lift X* ittttOiMi *J- 

Xjfd $f*iikjfr*mto% t uttre Hi** «m ri »« imi «•<«<> * »«M- 
T«**t;:|*t*i H*f**f «*«•* ***fM %t*4«~<* t«w n*** 

M 1 * I*** #W#**j if. I*** «**El»|lt» I» ft* U* *«* 

M*' 1 ** M##*M* M tt4vl«i«Hi( t tMt Uiii 4** «?f«»UMU» iff ****** 
U *t*f# «ff*iMt«* *M I.M* ft**ft'**M «r*«U lift* l« «rft tM* *4«t|ltiMt 

*le** iT^^n tfi^U^ ft v ,u*4 fit* i'v*?*'*!!** 

T*#. nt#4« o f twUl fcp-»Ul*«^ft# I** <Mi»4tiM***4. M**»i»rJ«', 
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be addressed/ Continued efforts to overcome sex bias and stereotyping 
yhould also be emphasized. A (w>rt1on of federal funds should be tar^ 
geted at providing the special services which may be needed to assist 
such persons 1n gaining access to and completing vocational programs. 
States should be given the flexibility and the responsibility for al- 
locating those funds among eligible groups, according to the needs wlth- 
1n each state. 

Flexibility : "■ y 

There should be less paperwork, prescrlptlveness, and regulation, 1n all 
aspects of the Act. Federal purposes and priorities should be clearly 
seated, but states should have flexibility 1n addressing those priorities 
and allocating funds according to the unique needs and conditions within 
eac;h state. ' 

, Planning and Evaluation : ' 
Thej state plan should realistically describe the goals of the state 1n 
relat1on"to^gt1onal priori t1eF\ The evaluation process should Include 
an accountjBjfllty report which would document achievements toward those 
goals, and provide for updating and revising goals 4 as conditions change. 
Th1 s would permit the Department 0/ Education to ascertain that federal 
funds were being used for priority purposes. The Department's role . . . 

. should be to provide technical assistance and J n^onmation to help achieve 
the national prioritises. K . 

Allocation of Resou rces : 

■• — . ._ _ . ■ i> ■ . ■ 1 . " 

Secondary and postsecondary institutions have played an Increasingly 1m- 
portant role over the past. decade in vocational education, far beyond the 
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Investment provided at the federal level. Consistent with the principle 
of state flexibility, the allocation of the federal funds among educa- 
tional levels ihould be determined at the state level, There^should be 
provisions to assure that all educational levels are represented in the 
planning and allocation decisions, and that articulation between secondary 
and postsecondary programs are emphasized. 
Sole State Agency ; " f 

The sole state agency concept should be retained. This permits each state 
the flexibility to determine which form of governance best meets Its dr- 
cum&tances and needs, and to assign the leadership and accountability func- 
tlons. The state may designate any existing board or agency, or may cre- 
ate a separate entity to function as the sole, state agency. Each state 
operates -differently. To Impose a governance structure from the federal 
level could jeopardize the Investment and progress which has been made 
1n the states over the years , and lead to possible duplication of efforjt. 
Advisory Councils : 

Autonomous national, state, and local advisory councils should fce required. 
Majority representation on the councils must be from business and industry, 
to help strengthen the cooperative efforts which are needed between educa- 
tlon and the private sector. The visibility of vocational education 1n the 
past two dScades has come about directly, 1n larg* part, from activities 
of the advisory councils at all levels. Councils exemplify the Importance 
of citizen Input to the education system, and assure that the decisions 
which affect the lives of our children and our fellow workers are made with 
the best information available, and not just wi-th1n the four walls of the 
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education administrator's office, Tho Input of business. Industry. 
,labor y and other Interested parties should start at the grass roots 
level and permeate throughout the system, up to the state and nation- 
al levels* The role of State Advisory Councils should be clarified 
by emphasizing their advisory function 1n the Initial planning stag- ' 
es, 1n order that planners have the benefit of the Council perspec- 
tive early on regarding upgrading and Improving programs and policy. 

-* " - " * ,. 

The National Advisory Council belies that these principles can ffirm 

the b^slsfbr a more effective federal partnership role In the future, 
n ' * 
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± CHWAT/WEIGEND ASSOCIATES 

COtfORfiSSIONAL 4 GO VERtfM&NT RELA TIONS 



234 MASSACHUSETTS AVINUI, NJI. 
WASHINGTON. D.C 20002 

am/j4Mioo 



Juno l f 1983 



Rep. Carl Perkins, Chairman > 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary 

and Vocational Education 
House Education and Labor Committea^ 
Room B346C Rayburn HOB 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 < 

Dear Mr. Chairman:^ A 

t 

I understand that the Subcommittee is presently addressing 
the reauthorization o£ the Vocational Education Act, and that 
interested parties desiring to comment on the issue may submit 
their statements for the permanem?*nearing record. 

Our client, the American Home Sewing Association, which 
represents over 500 corporate and retail members in the sewing 
industry in the fabrics, fibers, patterns, notions, trimmings 
and sewing machine manufacturing industries, has a deep con- 
cern in the area of vocational and adult education. On May 
2 1983 the President-elect of the Association, Earle K. 
Angstadt, President : of. the McCall Pattern Company, had an 
opportunity to appear before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Labor, HHS, and Education chaired by Senator 
Lowell Weicker, to -present the association views on vocational 
and adult education as.it relates to consumer homemaking 
education. 

We have enclosed several copies of -Earle K. Angstadt' s 
Statement, redrafted for your Subcommittee hearings in the 
hope that his comments can be incorporated in the record 
and disseminated to the Members of the Subcommittee for 
their information and review. We would appreciate any 
assistance you could provide in making the American Home 
Sewing Association views on vocations and adult education 
as part of the record. 

Sincerely, 

• • • • . . K <^ ' W . . 

John S. Chwat_* 

JSC:clw 

Enc . /' * 
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STATEMENT OP 
EARLE K. ANOSTADT, Jr. 
PRESIDENT- ELEQ? 
AMERICAN HOME SEWING ASSOCIATION 

SUBMITTED TO 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY # 
.SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS t 

JUNE 1| 1983 



Mr* Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am Earle Angstadt, 
President of the McCall Pattern Company, and President-Elect of' 
the American Home Sowing Association. I am appearing before you 
today on behalf of [the^over 500 corporate and retail members off 
the American Home Sawing Association. The Association £s the 
only organization which represents -the entire home sewing indus- 
try in the U.S., including such areas as fabrics, fibers, pat- 
terns, notions, trimmings, sewing machine manufacturing, re- 
tailing, wholesaling and publishing. Today the sewing industry 
generates over $3.5 billion in sales annually through 20,000 
retail * scores serving over 40 million'home sewing consumer^. All 
of this business and all of these people — manufacturers, whole- 
saler's, retailers and consumers — are the beneficiaries of pro- 
grams that have given millions of Americans sewing skills which 
in turn have opened for them job opportunities or at the very 
lea si. have enhanced the quality of their family life. * 

For fiscal year 1984, the President is proposing to -consoli- 
date all the programs under the Vocational Education Act, as well 
as those under the Adult Education Act, into a block grant r 
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ignoring -pacific line-item program roquir-m-nt-. 

Th- continuation of federal funding support of the consum-r 
homemaking education grant program in of great concern to our 
conetituency. If conaumor homemaking education aa one of the 
■mailer ltoma In Vocational Education Appropriationa lose- it- • 
identity 'in the budget procesa, there ia real concern that it 
will diaappear entirely aa a program which haa meant ao much to 
generations of American-. It is to thia apecific concern that I 
will addrees my remarks today- 

Vocational and adult education have for yeare provided mil- 
lions of Americans with the skills, education and incentives to 
aecure meaningful employment, provide for the basic necessities of 
life and Enhance the quality of their lives. 

While clothing and textiles represen^a modest portion of 
. the consumer homemaking education program, clothing i/a basic 
necessity of life and so sewing and clothing-related programs 
take on an, economic importance to our society that far exceeds 
other desirable but less fundamental programs. Sewing skills 
enable people to lower. their expenses for clothing and to obtain 
income through utilization of their sewing skills by performing 
part or full-time \ewing related work. People do not need exten- 
sive facilites or equipment to make clothes. Since sewing is a 
' iearned skill, however, people need to be^ taught the basic skills 
necessary to transfer design concepts and" fabric into useful 
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products either for their own unii or for sale to utho'rp*', fllven 
the »tat« of today* n economy, the importance, or providing pro- 
grams that vlU mirvti the Hpuolal clothing m»MdN of targeted 
population group* through vocational education in critical, 

A good illustration of the importance c^thing and textiles 

can contribute *o^ca^ tonal education may bo found in the March 

30, 1902 hoar trig r»cord of tho House Subcomtntttoo. on Elementary, 

V / 
Secondary «nd Vocational education. Mrn. Ida Dallard, Supervisor 

* / 

of Vocational Homo Economics for tho Mississippi State Department 
of Education, told tho, Subcommittee of a family in a poverty 
stricken area whoso 3 children had not boon to school for over a 
year, a consumer and homemnker vocational education teacher 
asked the mother why her children wore not in school and the 
mother answered that it was because her children did not have any 
clothes to wear. After that, tho mother was enrolled in the 
local consumer and homemaking voc-ed program and clothes for the 
children werb secured. The teacher then made sure that the 
mother knew how to sew clothes for nor chi,ldrl^. As a result, 
the children re-entered school and stayed in school. This 
single', simple story Illustrates not only the importance of 
consumer homemaking education within the context of vocational 
education, but underlines the present need for clothing and 
textiles to remain, a specified, key part of • this program in the 
present Congressional reauthorization process. 

We urge that this year the consumer and homemaking education 
line item contained in subpart 5, Section 150,. of the Vocatiohal 
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Education Act, b« rota4n«d and atrenuthened by tho Conar««« In 
reauthorization a^d appropriation legislation. Mot«ov«r# the 
American Homo Hawing Anaoclation i« conc«rn«d that Uw t-omjr«w« 
may romovo "clothing nod tuxtilew H from ita |u*«H«nt statu* Uf th« 
Act an a priority aroa. 

Thore la a more important reason today for clothing and 
textiles to remain a priority area nine" a ecu an to learning baaio 
sowing akllla is more roatrictod today than in yoartl paatt 
Sowing aa a akill haa boon traditionally taught in homo economics 
clanaea in aocondary achoola. During tho paat 10 y«Ur» Iohh 
omphaaia haa been placed an learning this basic skill in order to 
provide cleiaaroom timo to address other social needs such aa 
ainglo parenting and consumer iam. 

In *979 our Association retained a profesaional marketing 
firm in the education field called Master Teacher Inc,,.of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, to make an assessment of sowing education in 

f 

secondary schools* By mail that firm polled 1500 home economics 
teachers* 750 school administrators, and 750 guidonco counselors, 
chosen randomly * f rom among 18,300 junior and senior high schools 
with home economics programs. The results showed a clear decline 

in the teaching of sewing in the public schools as parental 

■* 

pressure grew to provide other programs in the consumer home- 
making context. An average of only 44% of all schools surveyed 
'have 50% or more of* their students participating in sewing clas- 
sea which means that, only one-half of the students in less than 
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on**h*U or the schools are learning hasto Mewing skills, Thus, 
there Is an Increasing n«**1 .to maintain funding for the ovmaumer 
home ma kino education urant program to compensate in pari for th* 
reduction of this Hey area of homemakinu wducation, basic sewing 
skills. * 



1 



The sowing irulustry has been making efforts to provide adult 
educal lonal programs, The Association maintains aldose rela- 
tionship with vocational education personnel arounA the country 
on grant programs in the clothing and sowing Instructional area. 
Our Annotation's Teacher's .Service division provides a eommunl- 
cations network with over 40,000 home economics teachers through- 
out the country and ma~ny of our 'corporate members maintain sxten- 
sive in-houwu education dop^f^tmts "which are activs in consumer 
homomaklng programs!. 

For oxamplo, one of our corporate members, tho Viking Sewing 
Machine Company, worked with a state education department, under 
tho consumer homomaking education program, to pro^kdo a mobile 
sowing classroom for handicapped and disadvantaged persons. 
There are other examples of cooperation between the sewing in- 
dustry and the federal-state vocational education, consumer home- 

* making education programs to meet the needs of the young, old, 
malej female, poor, minority, and othe,r groups in society. In 
addition, the industry is making a concerted effort to assist 

* teachers in the enhancement of their teaching skills. 
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l-*st ye*r OO November 6* the iiulustry i?on4uote«1 * 5 1/3 h*»HF 
teleconference beamed simultaneously \^ b^ttelUu Mi 3| cities tu 
Aft ftMtHence' of fiOOQ. hoiHtt *t?tiftO|Hte teacher*. JtS purpose was to 

lmj»4it information stout n** |>roi|uPt», new sewing end teaching 
techniques, new- idea* a* t-u.fciv ctmn^ in sowing an<1 t^tuntf 
could strengthen th« quality of life an^l er»hanc« the turning 
capacity of students, 

Although the industry is devoting money and solid effort to 
the sustenance and expansion of sewing skills, the decision to 
eliminate the specific mention of conaumur hornemakinj in the 
budget would l>e moat harmful to our efforts. In the legislative 
process, we urge that every effort be made to provide grants to 
state* which shall he ui*e<J to extend, expand, and improve ^'ii- 
sumer homemaKing education. The eatress of the United Status 
should set the priorities and goals in the new Voc-ed Act to 
reflect the re«llatic needs of our ettifcens and intelligent use 
of the taxpayers 1 dollars. Socials economic, and cultural needs 
have boen addressed by consumer and ho^efnaklng programs since the 
adoption of the Smith-Hughes Act of I9i1. Wo submit thore must 
continue to bo a^entral co*e of subjocta in consumer homemaking ' 
education that includes the clothing and textile ajoa. Suroly 
this education commitment has' mot the tost of timo. 

I concur in tho President's strong desire to^return as many 
federal programs as possible over to the States for their control 
and implement at ion. New federalism is a worthwhile and high 
ideal, I do believe, however, that in the area of vocational and 
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«,Hiit tflMt .4t|i.r»," f*d«r*l ri|M* i:*ml imw I** *f«»Jlf led 

bi t u<.'t v »»n U>«M«by n.»t »4kti..j iluih roiaiMiUUim Itoeitj* «it*r* 
n*t* t.riijr4HM of 4 t«4«*|.«ifmy *»# u*<* **4*t" putur** 

lJf «4t W i |.mti^ af tKu |-^*l<*Ui«i win i-n«fii ff"* «h- 

t a f J uini, rjtiM*r.itm .«*r«nra in r««i«|i>hi i«tiU ft*r«'»w»'U«l"j. 

*4»hitm ^.luri, interior ,l«bi>j», P4tt«rn Hukiivj, fM«?hin* 

rW|»4ll tB:iUt« 'ItnlliJIII Well a* ttfl|« "f tliOUb4lld« Of W74- 

tivim i" «J4tt^»t tndtitftry *r* Uaed on s«vi»d ^iUs, If 
art* tn h-M trua to the U»*l «f I'^iUU WiampiuyiMOl* . 
nm»t i*. milium In pi »»vi>t«* |wofi(a with **f *!■**-* f f- **** i ttffl to t«*rn 
nkill* »)Mt 4U»>w ttujw io ulH4lu' «*ua uuv»mri, and 

m.tk«> t»WU own »M«iUiU-j- ■ t'-nU' rw»"«»4lty Of UfO» 

...In rt u^ry/ tfl^^^^Hom« lipvinj Association urj«4 t«4tl 




tuUio.it ton l*f pi^sturvciiti 

2, T»w direction and program priorities 
i.nocimp.4rititfa in Suhp*rt/> of the .Vocational 
Education Act, and ■fffcclr ically Section HO 
(b) which prnvidiia for grants to :itat«3S in 
suvural categories including "clothing and 
text i lea" , b« preserved i and 

3, A $43. ') million forullm/ iovel bo estab- 
lished for conaunor and homemaViing educa- 
tion, an $11.9 million increase in the FY 
1983 funding lovel. This is the amount 
necessary to adequately accomplish the 
goals of the Voc-ed Act and is supported 
by the American Vocational Association and 
tfre American Home Economics Association. 
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tfeAAfiV)* K>* f|0t«M UkUlMtWi AffUfmv WiAHu*M ltlhl»K«l ttM.Alitt« 



Tfc* *44(« Vlyi»<Jt| tomtit i*x ^4it^«i i 4 1 » *m IvSAiyE) u rr viMt 

t*t« J*.Ktui**K4il #Hi| I**i*«aB<4l4| I uii *» tftfifciftftt, k.iw< 4lf*4»<4 f^lUifi la 

1MI l#^i»i#'M^ *h*i Miiiujifcgi foil it i*» r\A «** 1 # I « J u i* »UM%iuU 

U<4 t*,i*\i\4 t *,.J J*W.«< f uf 41 1^*1 -U»l *J<»w4tlu«l 

»4f*U*% t#t U»* iBUi 4.».,^„f ihj j*f*;#*,«j t> ifv* 4»»4t»ilf 

*«f«Utf» »■ i«f r>rt| 1 * i^iifM* < ^ *U VataHlH^i^ttiil« t ***4 (bj $»«{«i44 !^i«»U|fM 
fOf 44v*t fct*<d Im ucJ.'I»^i «4«S| M jt« I f - I «|t*»0|J* t*fvt|»ptafcrt*4 a.iJ 

4«l* I Hi* <« » «J, »i« I n*tt |»4I »» y*i I *« iuxiiii^i *tMtf,« itm, i«r 

t4f4*H4MM« u *, 4 ,^4|; >wt i MilftiA^ i^iiiU* fw* iti U) - 

WUht ul^«l IK* i kuyH «A M»iJ«,f (•* i ^U.«Ut »*#tt U i«A| 4l«*iM 1 1 If 44t* 
% t # t • l«i iJ4'«ftk H4(4Ufl#l, M<H« f"V4* «UM **i|M** t ' « iim|«»l 

vt it* #».m*m*U« *J~*4i iv*4* **»4 twlty**! m* ti#^ of 

t(4i* 4 «Ml* »r«»wf if**i «-»a r,i< «U ii ^aUi 

HMf# , WV^itVt «^UmI#^I| »4l»l i>i ft«l«l*t 4*t4 rffci l^iUU |ft« 

Igj^fj' |hJ iu^nt ut #H It* vliM«M« «H<| t««i«J«ri|i IN 

IM pU'iflifttf #w4 9 V #iu4|Uwi of oi ^ wo* i i u*u t i<*iftifu) »gf«U*\, v^Atyi *I%m 
%H»*tfc4t!* t*i I. *l f#4»»^t U»#i lo 44»*l0t« # t*«Oo*** 4*f*io****t 

tiwt-uf-«U(« IM iuH«f\( I* ret iif iklili Ft* til by ^ l^fij* ii^Wf iif A^«e*U**» 
Mifk fa»(«, Uf«l«^« lubliiHlUt , fui ihf * yf« i publi*. <»vt<a« U lu fu»l<# 

|h# iurtUri««a v#|u*»*«tftl ut ftMl vui • I i 1 M * t Hrt t i * I • 4»*i. 4 t t 

4tl U«»y % y « I |0 pryyia* f Of in* | * * I n i M-.J «n>l f I * A * A I »mj of I »i • 'UH m*« ? * 

jtt«4.(h t %M^I*i^4J f # • t * i * I I M * , 4" f 4 »ffo*»tj r* 4 1 i <>*t4 I 

|H>%t^« «lH t># %lv^(f4. » f •*«»-!* J. 

f»/C« (d t«Lill(«U lK« "i<*up \ K+mf\X * I ( « m tt f tiAfton^l *ui'x**.h art J J«'er>i 
06j#tti¥«* r»i]uir«| rv«tian#t 4i4«4(iuit, Ji t *ni| lyt-'jauf 1, ti* f i t>n« 1 

M^rli. 1ot<* r»««4% for *4t)aA4l (MlUr uOj#i|l»«* u'vvi-( t# «44'*»»*4 
fU«#«lly fcy W<41 toA4l »!4vhnU «t *(l«4li>^ 4« I i ** * f t f V !#■■»% »>l *4ih 

gf |K# «(«t«* «»p«r4t«)y l r«g«r4l#«t |K«tr (M'rpn( i*p*vl(lti *r4 
il(«n<jthvwMth In iNiny tn%l4n««t 4r« %wDtl*n|i*l« tP«« «Il«)«Vi«n| ot 
n*t\oru\ policy ubj«tU*«* f«qutf«* *rt IctUf 4^4 »wlt4t^44 1*<t+f*\ pr«t«rH« 
In •JwCJtn^. CHjf I n<j tH« I^SO* 4«4 1^0%, Ih4l 1*4*rs\ pre»«ncf b* 
M*r« i^t(ki>rt*ni l Mo 41 *n r oih«r |in*j |n |K* rv4 1 i OA 1 1 hitiofy. 

W1>ACVf u/^At |K«l fw"41ri<| for vt>< At 1 ■ l*ih« Ul I *4tK4tivm 41 IK4 iV4itorMil t 
i|4tr 4n4 IckjI !»,elv t>* r#i4ia«4 A\ i qttf < til furt4Utj *mJ nut t* <h4n*ct»4 
t^fow^H biO<^ yr«fu* «n4.9«n«f«l ««JtML4li0* #^pf upf t * t Um% . th« 4««*n4» upon 
th« ttAtgt* vtK«tion4l«t4cMiC4l #4u<4t ion **tiv«ry %yt(M»i| ta «^r«|% 
t«<**olojlc« I «Uv4ftC«m4nt «nd ot^*^U* prt>vi44) n4t!on with *ft appropr i 4 14 1 y 

4n4 Kkqultily tf4tn^<t«orK fore* r«ijutr«* (h4t fwuitfl^ fe« l«rq*t«<l *«4 
Iwtl4ln«d. 
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Federal funding should be. provided 

". I) In support of -the Involvement and participation 
of business, Industry, labor, agriculture, end the 
general public' on advisory councils et the Federal 
and state levels, assuring thel r continued ope ret Ion 
and fiscal autonomy 

2) for the continuation of program Improvement 

}) to expand the capacity of the population's work 
force by Improving and Increasing, the development 
of the collective states vocational educet Ion and 
training programs 

k) as Incentives to ensure access for al I populations 



5) for vocational student organ I zat Ions . 

' * • ' '*■ ' 

' These recommendations wlll be even more meaningful after you hafve. 
read. the entire paper. Vocational education plays a key role In- the 
nation's economy. Federal suppor t, whj I'e small relative to state and 
local effort, "Is vital to addressing national priori ties such as.ro- 
Industrlal Izatlon, Improved productivity., ^nd defense. We will be glad 
to help you obtain whatever information arid data you need to be fully 
Informed on this Important Federal legislation. 



Sincerely, 
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VOCATIONAL KDUCATION REAUTHORIZATION 
A TIME FORj REDIRECT ION 

A POSITION OF THE 
STATE ADVISORY COUNCILS 
ON and FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(December 5, 1901) \ 



Tha ne'ed to redirect Federal Hupport for vocational education^ the 
1980*8 haa b«n voiced by involved indlviduala across America. Redirecting 
vocational education will require tha baat and moat intense af forte of the 
educational community and the full Involvement of repreaentativea of business, 
industry, Labor, agriculture, and the general publijr. 

Congraaa, in 1968, created the National (NACVE) and State Adviapry 
Cpuncila for Vocational Education (SACVE^as autonomous bodies representing all 
parties vho have an interest in employment related education and training. 
Charged to advise, evaluate and report, Councils have an implied reaponaibility 
to communicate to Congress both 'effective and ineffective parts of current 
Federal law for vocational education, ^lthough SACVEa will differ in their 
opinions aa to upecif ic changes needed in the Vocational Education Act, they 
share a core of basic,, concepts about the needs of vocational education aa they 
relata to reauthorization. These concepts are presented in thia position 
paper. v \ 

The Federal Government^ has never accepted the concept that it haa a place 
in general education- funding. The U.S. Constitution ia silent on the topic of 
education, and enactments on education at the Federal level have been in 
response to national emergenciea. In 1917 the Smith-Hugee Act was passed aa an 
emergency action to cope with the inordinate demands of World War I. This 
first Congressional aupport for education was intended to foater a strong 
defense, a competent work force and a healthy economy. 

Over the years, several major changes were made in Federal policy to 
address social and economic conditions confronting the nation. . The 1963 Act 
was -aimed at bridging the gap between education and the world of work for an 
increaaing number of educated 'idle youth of America who faced severe 
unemployment as well as bolstering a badly sagging economy. The vocational 
education amendments of 1968 addressed both economic and aocial needs, 
including serving special populations by providing support services and 
financial aid to inaure their success in vocational education programa. In 
197 r 6, .Congreaa passed the moat recent vocational legislation. In retrospect, 
it can be recognized thlat thia legislation took the social issues initiated in 
the enactment of 1968 and made them the' primary focus, leaving the human 
reaources development and concerns of economics as secondary concerns. 

The I960 1 . s and 70 f s have brought growing frustration over ever increasing 
unemployment, unrest in the cities, swelling welfare roles, increased *crime, 
soaring inflation, and dependency on big government. The issues of 
^industrialization, economic/revitalization and the reeatablishment of America 
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In the, world markets, constitute a crista. Vocattonsl education and* training 
can and muet ba a full pertner In addressing thuia Issues* A 1ilg hurdle for , 
tha cltiieary la to recognise tha economic valua of vocational education and 
training aa an integral part of the solution to America's problems. Myths auch 
aa ''vocational education la for someons elao'e child" and "vocationel educetlon 
leede to dssd-srfd Joba" must be exposed aa fallacies before this hurdle can be 
surmountsd. Another- hurdle to rsvitaliist ion* is to ecknovledge that our 
nonrsnswsbls neturet reeourcee are dwindling end thet our gri>eteet reeource and 
cepitel eeeet le the human potential of our populace* 

The teek of vocetlonel educetlon eseletlng In the revitsl ltet ion of 
AaMrlca le compllcstsd by e verlety of fectora Including! (1) urbanlietlon of 
the populstlon* elong with smployment laws lmpectlng youth and other factora 
that have deprived Many youth of work experience) (2) polsrlgstlon end 
leoletlon of rurel communltlss from sconomic and human raeource development, 
which forces migretion to urben srsss; (3) s multitude of fectore that have 
'brought many atudente to vocetlonel and training programe without beelc 
educetlon skills needed to eucceed In theee progreme) (A) brosdenlng programa 
to aerve epeclel neede groups, which requlree many apeclel and eupplementery 
eervlcee) (5) ever lncreealng levels of technology In the work place thet 
requlree more eophletlceted ekllle In many ereee of works end (6) ever 
dwindling flnenclel resources to support vocational educetlon and training. 
Unless Fsdsrsl lsglslstlon allows vocstlonal education to address thsse 
fectore, Its success level will be diminished: 

. The netlon le experiencing a greater psradox today chat at any time In our 
recent history* There ere many unfilled Jobs requiring specific ekllle* while 
high levels of unsmployment exlet In many areas of the nation* particularly 
among youth egce 16-24 and minorities** Current national priorities call for 
ths ^Industrialization of America and atrengthenlng our national defense 
posture through better trained end equipped personnel. These priorities call 
fpr a dramatically increased employment and training capacity In the states at 
a time when the net lone 1 funding level Is bslng reduced* Such reductions, 
coupled with Inflation and the Inability of state and local entitles to take up 
the slack, will result In less training* not more* 

Solutions to this psradox are not easy. Some propose that employers train 
worksrs. Many employers already do a great deal of training. However* when we 
consider that 80Z of the new Joba are with employera who have less than 20 
smployees* It bscomes obvious that such an arrangement Is not a solution to 
providing the training needed In thla nation during tha 1980*8 and beyond. 

In view of the foregoing dlacuaalon, the purpose of secondary* 
poatseqondery end adult vocational programs has not changed* It contlnuea to be 
the preperatlon of people for work. It la true that the needs of individuals 
snd the employer chenge* and different strategies must be employed; but the 
beelc purpose remains unchenged from 1917 to the present* 
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If vocational education U to effectively aarva in tha raaoiution of 
national crlaaa and addraSs continuing and emerging national prlorltlee, 
vocational reauthorization auat be onca again baaad upon tha davalopmant of tha 
national human raaourca aa a capital aaaat to Aatarlca* Tha long-term financing 
of vocational aducatlon muat ba racognliad aa an lnvaetmant for tha full uaa of 
human raaourcaa and tha malntsnsncs of a haalthy national sconoay. It la tlma 
nov to faahlon vocational aducatlon laglalatlon which la. forward looking and 1« 
an lntagral part of sou r natlon'a pvarall scenoalc thruat. 



11. Planning for Fsdsrsl Laglalatlon 

Tha ravitaliiation of our nation's aconony and tha contlnuoua priority to 
provide a atabla and coapetent work forca ahould ba tha primary focua of 
vocational aducatlon reauthorization. Quality vocational aducatlon haa 
demonstrstsd ita ability to prapara people for work and la a dlract coat 
banaflt to contlnuad economic growth. Vocational aducatlon la an lnvaataant in 
tha futura of Amarlca. Vocational education'e rola In economic ravitaliiation 
auat ba etete-coordineted and baaed upon local laval human capital and acononlc 
davalopmant neede. 

Tha Stata Advieory Counclla recommend that - 



Tha baala of Fadaral lnvolvamant in vocational aducatlon 
and training ahould ba davaloplng human raaourcaa an 
capital aaaat to tha nation and addraaalng national prlorltlaa. 
Aa the laglalatlon la written, tha laglalatlva procaaa auat 
guarantaa input by all populations concamad with vocational 
aducatlon. Furthermore, accaaa to vocational aducatlon by all 
populatlona auat alao ba guarantaad. 

tha focua of Jattalatlon ahould ba to provida aducatlon and 
training for tha davalopmant of a akilled work forca. If tha 
aklllad work forca la achlavad through vocational aducatlon, . 
tha probability of tha accompllahmant of tha goals of other 
eoclel programs will ba enhanced end tha eolutlon of exletlng 
eoclal problems will logically follow. 



The Federal role in vocational education and training is two-fold: first, 
Federal eupport is* needed to maintain the states' capacity to address changing 
economic and employment needs through quality vocational education programs and 
services. - Second, Federal support should provide leadership and coordination 
to tha etate and local education systems so those systems can be responsive to 
natlonel priorities and emergencies. 
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III. Fsdsrsl Role in Vocational Education 
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Tha State Advlaory Councils rrunmmimd tlmt - 

, The Fcdurel role in vocational education and training 
should be one of providing resources ta the atat*a ■ ' 
towardt reeolutioii of national prlnrltiaa through a 
coordinated acatf vocational adticatlun ayatam. 

. tr 

IV. Govarnaniu of Vocational Eduviaion and Training 

In our country, these ara issues of a priority and criaia nature eteantlal 
to tha ravitaliiatlon of tha national economy. Th>aa ara tha reeponeibllity of 
tha Fadaral government. Vocational aducatlon and? training can help address 
thaaa priorities and emergsityee for tha good of ajLl. Since vocational 
aducatlon and training occura at varying aducational levels and emong veriotfe 
aganclaa, it i« critical that a alngle education agancy ba dealgnatad^ar tha 
adalhiatratlve authority. Only through a alngla agancy c^njarticu,lation and 
coordination be achieve^, which will the u re tha moat productive and economical 
uaa of avallabla funda. \^ 

Tha Stete Advieory Councllii recommend that - ^ 

Becauss vocational education and training can addraaa 
narional concerne and contribute to thalr solutions, 
there ahould exlat at the Federal level, an education 
entity to provide national leadership for vocational 
education. The Federal entity ahould asalat atatea 
through a eole atate education agency in addressing 
national concerna and priorities which are affected 
by vocational education and training. The local 
educational delivery system should be assisted with 
Federal funds, whjch flow through that sole atate 1 a 
education agency. 



Vocational education la organized educational programs which are 
directly related to the occupational preparation of Individuals for » y 
paid and unpaid employment. Training is the' acquiaitlon of 
for a specific job requiring varied, but usually short-term, training"' 
periods. t 

A "Sole State Education Agency" Is a board or agency whose primary 
responsibility la education, who under reauthorization would be . 
Identified as the sole state agency responsible for the 
administratioAi or for the auperviaion of admlniatratlon, of programa 
under the act. , 
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V, Funding of Vocational Education " 

In reviewing the total expenditurss at all livtU for vocational 
education, advisory councils hsve datermlnsd that ths Ndtral contribution U 
important though Halted. Currant atate and local funding of vocational 
education far ixcaadi Fsdsrai funding! yat the Federal government sxarta^the 
greatest control ovsr vocstionel education-, 

Among advisory counclla, It ia commonly accepted' that the flninclil 
reiponilblllty for vocational sducstion ie a eharad raeponaibtiUy ■mong 
Federal, etate, and local governments. It muat be mognUad, however, that 
the primary raeponalblllty fur funding of vocational edu.cetlon llii vlthin tna 
domain of etate and local governmental Federal funding for -vocational 
iducatlon should be maintained for the educet'lon and training of iklllid 
workers to eniuri continued economic development. Through' a specified 
educational entity, the Federel government muat determine the national 
priorities for voeationel educetlon end training and flow funde to the itetie 
based on theee prioritise. It la the etatee' right end their, reeponelbllity to 
determine how theee Federal funds will be need for vocational educstlon end 
trelnlng within the etate to addresa the national priorities (e.g. , oconomic 
revltallaetion). Planning for expenditure of Federal funde and development of 
programs at the etsts level must Include local data and addreee local probleme 
In keeping with national end stete prioritise. 

Providing for cloea and direct communication vlth tho local* comaunltles, 
cltlten Input to assure realistic planning snd responsible program 
admlniatratlon requlree special categorical funds for National end Stste 
Adviaory Counclla for Vocational Educstlon. These funds should flow through 
the Federal education entity tu the councils. 

To maintain viable vocational education and training programs with the 
capacity to meet future economic needs and locreaae the productive capacity of 
the work force, requires program lmprovemente. These improvements may include, 
but are not limited toi reaeerch and development, preaervlce and ineervlce 
education for vocational education personnel, economic efficiency of the 
family, curriculum, innovation, exemplary and reeearch coordination. Federel 
funding for program Improvement efforts must address present and future goala 
of America In terme of economic and human resource development. 

Federal dollars ahould be used as incentives to state and local agenclea 
for expanalon and, Improvement of vocational education programs and eervlces. 
Services to atud/nt organizations, which are an Integral part of vocational 
education, ahould be included since they contribute directly and positively to 
human reeource development . + , 
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Tha lute Advieory Counaiia recommend tha* - 

■ f * * 
In aecordence with required atata planning •achantene» 
fade re 1 funding for vocational education ahould flow 
through tha atate'a aoli education agency to the local 
lavclc. Than Pederel dollara ahould ba provided Co 
fund thoee ectlvltlce which ara univaraally beneflclel 
and/or directly related to netlonal priorities. 

Federal funding ahould ba provided In eupport of the 
involvement end participation of bueineee, induetry, 
Xaborp agrlcuftura 9 and gcnoral public on Advlaory 
Counclle it tha Pederel and atata levelc, cccuring 
thalr contlnuad oparatlon and flacal autonomy. Theae 
epcdal categorical funda ahould be dletrliuted by tha 
faderal education entity to thoea council ■ on tha baala 
of a grant application to fulfill thalr reeponeibilitiee 
for cltlian overelght of and Input into vocational 
education and training progreae. * 

Faderal legleletlon ehould provide for tha continuation 
of progrcn improvement. Program iaprovcment funda 
ahould flow to tha atate aola education agency for tha 
purpoaa of determining prlorltlaa for efforte to improve 
prograauit Thla datcrminctlon to ba a part of a atata 
planning mechanic*. 

Seperetc Federal funda ehould be provided to expend the 
capacity of tha population' a work force by improving end 
increasing tha development of tha collective ctctaa' 
vocational education and training progreae. Theee Pederel 
dollara ehould alao ba uacd ee Incentives to eneure accaae 
"l ' ' * for all pop u let lone to vocational educetlon and training 
progreae. 



VI. CI Clean Ova r eight and Participation in Vocational Education 

r 

Tha aucceaa of Amarican education he a reetad primarily on a cloaa 
aaeoclatlon end coaaminlcatlon with ita cltlianry. However, the affactlveneee 
of thla* relationship haa bean ccmpromlccd through fregmcntetlon and Fadaral 
ovcr-reguletlon. It le laperetlve that cltlten involvement and communication 
ba rectored. 

Evaluating tha reeulte of vocetlonel prograaa le juat aa inportant ee tha 
initial planning of aound progreae. Here, too, tha involvement of 
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r«»f«Mii»*tlMft frM bu.U..i. Uduitftf Uboi, agrUulturo and tht publU U 
aaaantltl, CltliMi participation Jn avaluatton onauiaa that tho M »Wo M vlaw 
of tht product vlU ba obtitnad. Tha vlaua of clttaan advlaort provtda a 
valuable third dtaantlon, which tha aducationol community naada for on 
Otjtftlv* MiiMMnc of vocational programa. ThU M evaratght M foU mil ho 
Uclud.d in tha Fadaral )•«• ^ 

Advlaory council* Wuat function outonomoualy to objactlvaiy Carry out 
thalr advlaory and ovaralght rolao. Thalr lndapandanca la vital to thalr 
af factlvanaaa and aurvlvat* 

In aummary, cltlaan Input la alna qua non to thalr affactlva planning and 
objactlva avaiuatlon of vocational prograoa. fluch Input can not ba laft to 
chancaj It muat ba anaurad by mandating tha uaf of atata and Fadaral advisory 
counclla and providing thtm with tha lndapandanca and funding naadad to 
omarata* 

Tha planning 'of quality vocational aducatlon rcqulrag affactlva 
involvomant of laadara from bualnaaa, lnduatry, labor, agriculture, and tha 
public Thaaa groupa ahould conatltuta tha majority of membara on advlaory 
council* for vocational aducatlon. Slnca advlaory council* will ba primarily 
rapraaantatlva of tha nonaducatlonai community, council a muat hava tha 
authority for obtaining partlnant Information f*om tha educational community 
and tho channaia to formally aubmlt advlca on vocational planning and policy 
formation, 

Tha Stata Advlaory Counclla racommand that - 

tha cltltana* right to advlaa on and ovaraaa tha 
dallvary of vocational aducatlon and training 
aarvlcaa ahould ba contlnuad In Fadaral laglalatlon. 
At tha atata and Fadaral lavala, thla laglalatlon ' 
ahould provlda for on Advlaory Council ayatam vhlch 
la operationally and flacally autonomoua. 

Laglalatlon ahould guarantaa to aach council tha 
right to advlaa and partlclpata in planning at lta 
level, to ravltv avaluatlona and accountability data 
and to maka racommandatlona ,to ioprova tha dallvarv 
• of vocational aducatlon and training. Such 
racommandatlona mutt ba reviewed and raapondad to In 
a timaly and raaponalbla manna r by tha Stata Board 
of Vocational Education. ■ 

In ordar that Advlaory Council* may maxlnlza thalr 
contribution to vocational aducatlon and training, 
vocational laglalatlon ahould guarantaa that tha 
oparatlonal procaaa of counclla will ba laft to 
aach raapactlva, council. 
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TN i*i*«raMa *t MvUMiy {Uwtellft for 
Vee«iton*l Mutation »h»yld N #t !«**( 
■av*nty-Uva parcant rapraaantar ivta uf 
buainaa*, induiiry, Ubor» Mrliultm *■ 
•nd lh* cttlianrv, Th* curranl •ppqintiuini 
authority for ftatbara ehtwtd b« MMinoM. 
Appi»it>t»*ht» ahould h* to *t*gg*rad three 
yaat tsr»« with * conatatant rfppointawjnt 
data lor all CounclUt 



Vocation*! atudrftl otganti at ion* ar* an Integral p«rt Ml vocational 
aducation. L«atl«r»hip dipvalopnent within vocational education instruction it 
*cco«pU»h«d in a laboratory aat titty thfuugli organlaad acttvttiaa. laadarahlp 
davalopaunt la vital to tha uptlisun duvaU>ptn»nt of our huntm r«aourcaa| 
further, it contribute to ovarall productivity on th# work atta. Uadarahip* 
davalopaant ia critical to a aound economic future for America, 

Tha Stata AdvUory Council* racoaaiand that - 



VII i Vocational fttmJmit Organlfat Ion* 




Vocational atudant organisation* should b« 
provided for in r*authorlsatlon of vocational 
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